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Noithing Rolle Like a Bald... ° 


mA a it looks as if the hungry gentleman —conclusively demonstrate the unique fitness 
above just can’t digest that fundamental fact. of New Departure Ball Bearings for the new 


But, the fact that “nothing rolls like a ball” has Scheme of things mechanical. 
been digested by machine designers. The sim- 
plicity of the dall bearing — which carries the 
loads on free-rolling, tough steel balls—is the 
answer to many a 64-Million Dollar Question. 





We believe no other bearing has as many ad- 
vantages as the ball bearing. Particularly the 
ball bearing backed by the techni- 
cal skill, long experience ard me- 
ticulous manufacturing methods of 
New Departure. 






Higher speeds, heavier load capacities, greater 
rigidity —in literally millions of applications 











There is more for you in New 
Departure Ball Bearings than 
steel and precision. Advanced 
engineering and a desire to 
serve are tangible plus values. 








mee 5 © 3386-R-3 


NEW DEPARTURE ° Division of General Motors * BRISTOL, CONN * Branches in DETROIT * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 














Heres Key 


to Why A-C’s 
Smooth-Running Electrifugal Pump 
is the Finest of its Kind! 


CAST BRONZE 
Sleeve 





ALUMINUM 


aire Cooling Fans 






ONE-PIECE 
Steel Shaft 





INDESTRUCTIBLE 
Rotor 







BALL 
Cearing 


Slinger 


BRONZE 
Impeller 


N™ KIND of pumping power now gives you new 
standards of performance and economy! Allis- 
Chalmers engineering has combined pump and motor into 
a single, compact unit—the “Electrifugal” Pump—which 
takes less space, gives you smooth operation with maxi- 
mum protection against dangers of abnormal wear, leak- 
age, corrosion, vibration! One-piece iron casting forms 
motor yoke, bearing housing, pump bracket and feet. One 
shaft running on 2 ball bearings carries the motor-rotor 
and pump impeller (see above). Result: true alignment, 
smooth operation—less maintenance! For you that means 
extra strength, extra value in terms of operating economy 
and long life. For complete information about this great 
pump, call our nearest office, or write ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 


HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Saturday, American Broadcasting Co. 


A 1933 

















PROBLEM: Here is conventional pump 
and motor. How can we couple 
them together better—to save space, 
increase stability, and provide rigid 
alignment. 








SOLUTION: We design a new kind 
of pumping unit—the one and only 
“Electrifugal” Pump! Motor and 
pump are now on one shaft—which 
cuts space 33%, assures alignment 
and smooth operation. No wonder 
“Electrifugals” give you more pump- 
ing power for your money! 





SEA-BLUE BEAUTY: Modern design of 
Electrifugal Pump looks well on 
jobs anywhere! Capacities from 15 
to 1600 gpm—heads up to 500 feet. 
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IVGHT FOR KEEPS 


N. need for leakage worries here. For the flanges 
of this huge oil-refinery pressure vessel are held tight 
for keeps—thanks to close-fitting, tight-gripping 
Bethlehem fastenings. 

These hexagonal-head special bolts are real huskies, 
too—3!/, inches in diameter, 30 inches long. They’re 
made to exacting specifications from alloy steel, and 
are heat-treated in order to resist the stresses en- 
countered in difficult operating conditions. Furnished 
with hot-forged American Standard Heavy nuts. 

| Practically every kind and size of fastening can 
be made today at Bethlehem’s 78-acre bolt-and-nut 
plant at Lebanon, Pa., or at one of the specialty shops 


... Standard bolts and nuts, washers, rivets, spikes . . . 
heat-treated alloy studs... set screws... plus a long 
and constantly-expanding list of unusual fasten- 
ings which, because of their size or shape, or both, 
are termed “‘specials.”’ 

Next time you have a fastenings problem, let 
Bethlehem tackle it. The recommendations of our 
engineers are yours for the asking. Lebanon Plant, 
with its skilled personnel and up-to-date manufac- 
turing methods, is at your service. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York City 


Bethlehem maker every Type of Fallenitg » + 
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WITH PREWAR MACHINES 


Surveys by the publishers of “American Machinist” show that 53% of industry’s 
production and toolroom lathes are more than 10 years old. These out-of-date 
machines are expensive luxuries. They are not fit to turn at lowest cost the fine, 
accurate work which modern machines will do. Their owners cannot hope to 
compete, in costs or quality, with plants that use modern, high speed, accurate 
turning machines. 

If you are using any of these 74,000 old lathes, we suggest that you look 
into the timesaving, cost-saving qualities of the improved Monarch line. ‘gece 
The most recent advances, gained through the illuminating experience of ~ 
war production, have been incorporated into these highly refined and im- 

proved turning machines. 
They meet the expressed requirements of alert plant operators for such 
things as rigidity, hardened and ground bedways, adaptability to carbide 

oo -_—= turning tools and the most convenient and accessible controls. They con- 

a le stitute the most complete and extensive line of automatic or semiauto- 
matic turning machines. 

Installation of Monarchs will save you time and cost in conversion 
to peacetime production. Their economies, combined with high-quality, 
accurate finishing will help you to meet some of your unavoidable 
postwar cost increases. You'll get more and better production per 

man-hour and per machine hour with modern Monarch turning 

machines. 

If your reconversion needs cannot be met by our present de- 
liveries, we'll gladly try to assist you in the selection of Monarchs 
from government surplus stocks. Ask our nearest office for details, 

and for help in putting Monarch machines to work for you. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY « SIDNEY, OHIO 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
622 W. Washington Bivd. Maco Building 
Phone: Randolph 4295 38 and College Avenue 
Phone: Wabash 2650 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO ie B NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
Room 209 Upper Comegie Bldg. 4.5.5 industrial Office Bidg. 
poren Demeane ccove Phone: Mitchell 2-1770 
Phone: Garfield 2590 4 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 512 Empire Building 
801 Fisher Building Liberty Ave. and Stanwix St. 
Phone: Trinity 1-0426 Phone: Atlantic 6428 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 





Industry Turns Detective 


@ There was a slight case of murder down in Canton, 
Ohio a couple of weeks ago in which three suspects were 
rounded up early and soon confessed after the police 
confronted them with certain tell-tale evidence. Then it 
became important to recover the murder gun which, they 
said, had been tossed from a bridge into the creek. First 
the police tried to recover the gun with no luck, then 
the fire department service truck was called with 
grappling hooks but this attempt drew a blank. The city 
radio engineer tried a portable magnet with no success, 
and finally Canton industry was called upon to play 
Sherlock Holmes. A 5600-pound electric magnet was 
borrowed from Republic Steel, and then a telephone call 
to Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland gave every- 
one assurance it could safely be used in water. The city 
street department furnished a truck to haul the magnet, 
and Wilkof Steel & Supply Co. furnished a crane boom 
and an operator to suspend it during the search. Garaux 
Bros. Co. came through with a large truck trailer to trans- 
port the whole business and The Ohio Power Co. sup~ 
plied a cable splicer and waterproof cable to hook up 
the magnet. 

To prove all this is not just a figment of our imagina- 
tion, here’s a picture of the final fishing expedition. The 





only trouble with the whole story is the ending. All that 
they were able to bring up from the creek bed was a 
large pile of scrap iron and one “lethal” weapon—a toy 
pistol, 


The Homecoming 


@ If you want to do something that is really good for 
your soul, hike down to the railroad station bright and 
early one of these mornings and watch the boys come 
home. 

It so happens that we come in to work most every day 
on a through train from New York, which because of 
someone’s persuasiveness stops long enough at our little 
town to pick up the local commuters. For weeks now the 
chances are nine out of ten that we stand all the way in, 


but despite our tender sacroiliac, for some reason or other 
we don’t seem to mind, Most every seat is taken by 
ribbon-bedecked young men, tired and a bit grimy from 
sitting up all night, but each with a peculiar twinkle of 
anxiety in his eyes as home becomes a matter of minutes 
instead of hours or months or years. 

The conversation is always light and gay, with many 
a good joke that sets the whole car to chuckling. Every- 
one starts getting ready to get off long before it’s necessary, 
and by the time the train pulls into the old station down 
by the lake front you find the enthusiasm is contagious 
and you're nervous as a cat waiting for the brakeman to 
wrestle open the door. 

The platform is bedlam. Mothers, wives, sweethearts, 
dads, brothers and just friends, craning their necks and 
shouting for recognition. Bright colored dresses melt into 
khaki arms, Conversation is difficult and there is need 
for little, anyway. You're jostled about by duffle bags, 
stepped on a few times, but the emotional drama you 
witness and the joy of strangers which you share for the 
moment send you off to the day’s work with a lump in 
your throat and a new resolve. 

Try it, won’t you? 


On The Spot 


@ While we were off cavorting a couple of weeks ago 
our dear cousin, Etaoin, pinch-hitted with an item about 
a little neon glow lamp which has caused at least three 
more of our few remaining hairs to turn a lovely gray. 
Etaoin came right out and said he had a couple of these 
free-burning gadgets in his own house ( which incidentally 
is over that vacant lot just around the corner from the 
main street), but now it develops he has only seen one 
in a friend’s joint in the neighborhood. In the meantime, 
thousands of our trusting readers have been writing in 
wanting to know where they can get these doohinkuses 
and how much dough. The friend is out of town, Etaoin 
just sits and says nothing, and we’ve been shopping 
around town like mad trying to find the darned things 
and every place they say they’re temporarily out of them. 
To make things worse, H. F. Cotter of the University of 
Alabama took off a whole Sunday morning to throw a 
learned treatise on integrating watt-hour meters at us, 
and we, who know just about enough to put a new plug 
on the little woman’s iron cord, some way or other have 
to acknowledge it intelligently. Next week we hope to be 
able to give you the straight, dope. (Excuse the comma. ) 


Super Highway 
@ We have received from the Porcelain Enamel Insti- 
tute a summary of their new market report which shows 
the outlook for porcelain enamel finishes for 1946 and 
thereafter. Among other things, they use the trick of 
bringing the product down to a common denominator, 
like stretching milk bottles end to end and reaching the 
moon, or something. They say, however, that the 1946 
porcelain enamel job is big enough to cover a 22-foot 
highway 4400 miles long. That might be alright, but we 
bet it would be mighty slippery in wet weather. 
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1. WASH DOWN 
OLD BOTTOM | 
AND BANKS 


5. BURN IN 
y 4-5’ BASIFRIT 
WORKING SURFACE 


See 
2.CLEAN STEEL : 
OUT OF 


BANKS 


3. RAM IN 
8” THICKNESS 
OF RAMIX 


4. BRING 
FURNACE UP TO 
OPERATING 
TEMPERATURE 


FIVE-STAR neartH RESURFACING PROGRAM 








Converts poorest open hearth into shop’s best furnace 


Last spring a well-known open hearth superintendent 
got a “million dollar” idea. His associates said it 
wouldn't work, but he tried it, and it succeeded. The 
idea was to simplify old hearth rebuilding by merely 
washing down the old bottom enough to ram in a good 
thickness of Ramix and then burn in a working surface 
of Basifrit. 

In January, this shop had put a combination Ramix- 
Basifrit hearth in a new furnace. It was operating so 
satisfactorily—no lost time after 55 heats and produc- 
ing 16.2 tons of steel per hour —that the thought 
struck the superintendent to try this same combination 
hearth in an old furnace. 


So he took old No. 2, with the worst lost 
time record in the shop. 65 hours a month 
lost time was not unusual and it was due for a 
} rebuild. Before taking it off, the superintendent 
had the hearth washed down until the entire 
flat was about 12” below tap hole level. As 
soon as men could work inside, steel was dug 
out of the banks and holes filled with Ramix. 


BASIC FURNACE 


i ar ke 
f > 
tm a 


to a depth of 8” on the flat. Finally, after bringing the 
furnace up to operating temperature, they burned in 
a working surface of 4-5” of Basifrit, and put the 
furnace into production. 


Not only did this idea save several days time and 
the expense involved in the usual practice of tearing 
out the entire old hearth and brick work. Now a sound 
new hearth is making an outstanding record. A May 23 
report, when the 54th heat had just been tapped, showed 
no lost time to date, and steel production at the rate of 
16.6 tons per hour. The latest available report, as of 
October 1, shows this same performance continuing. 


The “doubting Thomases” in the shop have 
been won over to this radical “short cut” 
method of hearth rebuilding and the superin- 
tendent plans to install Ramix-Basifrit hearths 
in other furnaces as they come up for rebuilds. 

Full details of this Ramix-Basifrit resurfac- 
ing program will be supplied to anyone who 
is faced with a similar problem of rebuilding 
hearths so as to produce best results with 





REFRACTORIES 


Then Ramix was rammed over the entire area 





minimum expense. 
845 HANNA BUILLDING 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, INCORPORATED Gi.cana 15, Cheo 
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(1) LOCATION 
2 )CAPACITY 


SPEED SPEI cED 



































(1) Located in the heart of (2) The largest hot-dip (3) Prepared to Hot-Dip 
the steel industry—next job galvanizing plant Galvanize and re-load 
door to the world’s largest in the world has the ca- on the same day, if neces- 
steel plants, transportation pacity and personnel to sary. We are organized to 
time between mills and your expedite your order—re- meet your delivery require- 
plant is saved. *> gardless of size. ~ ments. , 


HANLON-GREGORY 


GALVANIZING COMPANY 
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Ohio Too} iS One of 
the Midwest's leading 
PreCision Manufac. 
turers and assemblers 
of Production Parts, 

aking Only those 
COols and dies nec. 
€SSary to facilitate 
this work. 


The Chances are 
Ohio Too) Can give 
you fast Service on 
Production Machine 
work you may have... 
whether the order is 
for a Million UNits or 
@ hundred units, 


Let Ohio Tool 
Tote on some of 
Your production and 
*ssembly work __ 
You'll like the Service, 
quality and the Price. 


WRITE TODAY For OUR 
EQUIPMENT LIST 


DEPT. 59 


0OL t - NUFACTURERS 
# 10 Paecisign’ ASSEMBLERS 
DUCTION 
ANT AND OFFICES OF PRORUEEN : 
WEST 106th STREET — 
s Te) 

3160 WE ND 11, OH 

CLEVELA 





















| CAN BEAT STATIC ELECTRICITY. 
I'M STATICRESISTING SUPER-7, MY 
BUILT-IN CONDUCTING ELEMENT, 
CARRIES CHARGES TO MACHINES 
WHERE THEYRE GROUNDED. USE 
ME WHERE EXPLOSION 15 A DANGE 












IM SUPER-7 STEEL . 
HEAVY JOBS, BECAUSE MY STEEL 












MY SKIN {5 MADE OF NEOPRENE. 
1 CAN HANDLE 90% OF ALL OIL 
CONDITIONS. THEY CALL ME 
SUPER-7 OIL-RESISTING. 


Texrope V-belts are available 









NEOPRENE, PUT ME WHERE BELTS VIRTUALLY 






















































































NOTHING ELSE TAKES HEAT THE 
Way 1 D0. 1’M SUPER-7 HEAT- 

























| CAN TOP THAT! (’M MADE OF SOLID 
SWIM IN OIL OR GREASE. IM SUPER-7, 










nation-wide through Allis- 


Chalmers Dealers and Sales Offices. It pays to make Allis- 
Chalmers your V-belt drive headquarters. 


LIS-CHALMERS 





Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from the cooperative research of two great com- 
panies—Allis-Chalmers and B. F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A-C. 
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BULLETIN! 


SPEED RECONVERSION 
WiThi HELP OF NEW 
FREE A KIT! 


Guide to “How to 
Take Reconversion 
Inventory” of Drives, 
Motors, Pumps 





Help in the big job of reconverting for 
peacetime production is now offered to 
plants everywhere by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., its district offices and dis- 
tributors, To all who request it, we're 
sending the new ‘‘Reconversion Inven- 
tory Kit”, planned to speed the task of 
determining the condition of your ex- 
isting equipment — V-belt drives, mo- 
tors, and centrifugal pumps — which 
will be used in reconverted production, 


SUGGESTS PROCEDURE, 
STATES STANDARDS 


Used by foremen, maintenance men, 
and engineers, the Kit is a real time- 
saver... leads efficiently to probable 
trouble spots, helps clear them up. 
Gives bearing tolerances, resistance for- 
mulae, etc., in compact, easily-used form. 
Check List appraisal charts help deter- 
mine present and future condition of 
units inventoried. 


HOW TO GET YOUR KIT 


For your free Reconversion Inventory 
Kit, call your nearest Allis-Chalmers 
distributor or district office, or write 
Dept. 83, ALLIs-CHALMERS MFeé, Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











pease esse sees eee eeeeeeeeee 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG, CO. 
Dept. 83, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send Reconversion Inventory 
Kit free of charge to: 





Company........... 
Address 








Attn. ‘of Mr............ 
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Photographs: Courtesy Sperry Gyroscope Company 


Manufacturers of precision control instruments find the Landis Thread- 
ing Machine and the 7%" Lanco Hardened and Ground Head ideally 


suited for the threading of small vital parts on a high production basis 
and to close tolerance specifications. 
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Proven in War for Peace | 
LANDIS THREADING EQUIPMENT... 


. EASE OF OPERATION 
GREATER PRODUCTION 
FINER ACCURACY 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


Write for Bulletin F-80, covering Hardened and Ground Heads 
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I. PLANES, SHIPS, 
LOCOMOTIVES, EARTH- 
MOVING EQUIPMENT, AU- 
TOMOBILES, TRUCKS, AND 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY— 
wherever great strength 
and long life is required 
- + « « CANTON FORGED 
PARTS do a better job. 
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METALLURGICALLY CONTROLLED FORGED PARTS 
FROM ONE POUND TO ONE TON 





Our complete 
facilities for engineering 
development, die design- 
ing, forging, heat treat- 
ing and machining offer 0: course, forgings were demanded 
you the ultimate by designers and manufacturers who got out 
in metal parts, our world-covering war materiél. The per- 
METALLURGICALLY formance of heavy mechanized equipment 
CONTROLLED. in the dry heat of the desert, in the rotting, 
steaming jungles, and in the grim Russian 

and Alaskan winters, has proved the 
stamina of Canton forgings. In the face 
of this record, few peacetime production 
planners dare recommend parts of lesser 
quality and durability. For air, land and 
sea transportation, earth-moving ma- 
chinery, printing presses, and heavy 
processing equipment, forgings are 

a functional necessity. Don't hesi- 
tate tospecify forged parts, because 
Canton Drop Forging can make 
well-nigh anything you may de- 

sign ...and make it at surprising- 

ly economical unit cost. Your 
product's service life and sales 

value increase with every 

forged part. Write Canton Drop 

for particulars on your prod- 

uct. A blue-print will speed 

our engineers’ analysis. 
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wa / . FORGING ond MFG.CO. 
CANTON 2, OHIO 
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ver since the first ‘Surface’ 

One-Way Fired Soaking Pit 

was installed in 1926, our 

engineers have been working with steel 

men in the continuous development of 

metal heating equipment to meet the 
prevailing production need. 


Today, ‘Surface’ One-Way Fired Soaking 
Pits incorporate the most modern features in 
design and operation to make possible high 
quality as well as quantity tonnage. 

Most significant is the fact that during the 


nineteen years of ‘Surface’ Pit engineering, the 
One-Way Firing principle has remained the most 
satisfactory method of ingot heating. It is 
convincing to see ‘Surface’ Pits in operation. 
Furthermore, 145 One-Way Fired Pit installa- 
tions have been made since 1936...66 since 
1942, which is most indicative of an industry 
trend to proved heating methods and equipment. 

These outstanding advantages are offered 
in ‘Surface’ One-Way Fired Pits: Simplest 
Construction; Greater Capacity; Most Efficient 
Firing; Best Heat Distribution, and Lowest Main- 
tenance. Ask a ‘Surface’ Engineer for details. 
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SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION | 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 

“WHEREVER -HEAT IS USED IN INDUSTRY 

...FROM INGOT TO FINISHED PRODUCT” 












World’s Biggest 
Shakeout bes 


Job-Engineered by Robins, this huge Floatex 


Shakeout has just been placed in operation at the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
in Buffalo, New York. 


This huge shakeout is easily able to handle its 
75-ton capacity because every inch of its 12 by 
33-foot deck area is “alive.” But in spite of its 
size, this Floatex still shakes the flask instead of 
the building because of its full floating principle. 
(Patent protected.) 


You may not need 75-ton capacity in your oper- 
ation, but whether your foundry is large or small, 
you are interested in saving man hours, eliminat- 
ing unnecessary labor and increasing flask life. 
A Robins Job-Engineered Floatex will bring you 
these and many other benefits. Complete informa- 
tion available on request, 

















Robins Floatex Shakeouts are 
made in Portable models for 
loaded flasks weighing up to 17 
tons; in Standard models, up to 
100 tons or more—non-discharg- 
ing and self-discharging types; 
with and without flask loaders. 


ROBINS 


CONVEYORS INCORPORATED 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Division of Hewitt Rubber Corporation 











AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE MATERIALS HANDLING SERVICE. Hewitt and Robins unite to offer you 134 years Pther Repu 
of experience in Job-Engineered rubber products, and machinery for every materials handling problem. 
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For strength...durability and 


uniform fabricating qualities, 


specify REPUBLIC PLATES 


From the selection of ore, through the final rolling operations, the 






















end use of the plate product—whether structural, industrial, marine 
or other applications—is continuously kept in mind by Republic’s 
metallurgists and operating specialists. 


Thus you are assured of a uniformly high quality material which 
meets your exact requirements for every type of job. 





Republic manufactures a wide line of plate products—in carbon, 
alloy, high strength and stainless steel. For additional information, 
pertaining to your own needs, write directly to: 





REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Lightness with 














PORTABLE PNEUMATIC 
Screw Drivers and Nut Setters 


As inventors of the first power screw driver, 
Thor was naturally first to develop a complete 
line of efficient assembly tools for every applica- 
tion. Today, you can get precisely the right 


combination of speed, power and control ina 

peed Unit Operations—Positive 
tension contro! through adjustable 
»clutch attachments enables operators 
drive screws ond nuts to 
« quic 


Thor tool to drive screws and nuts of all sizes 
in virtually any location to exactly the required 
tightness. For detailed data, write for Thor 
Reference Manual No. 90. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
600 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Iil. 


New York Los Angele: 





PORTABLE POWER 


PNEUMATIC 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 
HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRIC 
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like this 





This is a brass part for an airplane car- 
buretor—forged and machined by Scovill. 
Notice where the specifications call 
for the .500-501 dimension, the Class 4 
tapped thread, the Class 3 thread, the 
surface at right angles to the Class 3 
thread within .004 total indicator read- 
ing. This is just a sample of the kind of 
forging and machining work that is rou- 
tine in Scovill’s Forgings Division. 





Please send me information about your metal-working facilities. 
I am interested in metal forgings for the applications checked: 


DlAircraft 
(Automobiles 
C)Band Instruments 
(Blow Torches 
(Cameras 


CJCommunication Equipment 


[JCompressed Gas Cylinders 


Other applications.............0000.0000++ 
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When SCOVILL becomes your METAL-PARTner... 


You Can Stop Worrying 
About Machined Forgings 


"# 7-O783) ORL -THRY. 
6 WOLES “EQUALLY SPACED 


“50 (070) ORNL 
4 oLFP 
9 -WOLES 


C)Fire Extinguishers 
(CjHousehold Appliances 
(Industrial Instruments 
(Plumbing Goods 
()Pumps 

[]Valves 

() Welding Equipment 
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SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Forgings Division 
20 Mill Street 
Waterbury 91, Connecticut 


To learn whether it 


Your metal parts may be more complicated than 

our sample ... may be of different metals .. . may 
require closer or permit wider tolerances. But, what- 
ever your specifications, Scovill’s long experience in 
tackling and licking tough forging jobs in nonferrous 
metals plus Scovill’s extensive metal machining 
facilities may be your best bet for saving time, 
trouble and money. 
WRITE FOR MORE FACTS. 
will pay you to make us your METAL-PARTner, 
fill in coupon below and mail it today. Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury 91, Conn. 
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Teeeee. iS es 6.00-6.75 
Molybdenum... .. 4.75-5.25 
Vanadium......., 1.75-2.05 


FOR EXTRA TOUGHNESS-FOR LONGER WEAR 


Disston 6N6(M2) type High Speed Tool Steel 
was developed to combine extra toughness and 
wearing qualities with ease and certainty of 
heat treatment. It is a result of extensive labora- 
tory work and long testing, including a two- 
year run in the cutting chisels used in making 
Disston Files, one of the severest jobs a tool 
steel has to do. 


All are sound, clean, uniform—thoroughly 


dependable in every way—and represent the 
latest developments in metallurgy and engi- 
neering. Each is made in accordance with our 
special steel practice . . . in electric furnaces... 
of carefully selected materials... with every 
process under rigid control. 


SEND YOUR TOOL STEEL 


your needs, 











Results showed that in most high speed appli- PROBLEMS TO DISSTON ENGINEERS 
cacioas Disston GN6 (242) type is equal to me Whatever your tool steel requirements, there is a In 
! best 18-4-1 steel for toughness, wear and high Disston Steel that will assure maximum efficiency and te. 
| cutting efficiency. This has been confirmed by economy. Put your tool steel problems we oe 
customers who cooperated in the testing. up to Disston engineers. They will gladly > 
; advise you, without obligation, as to _ 
There are no finer steels than Disston Steels. the particular steel that will best suit 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 1126 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 
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T will decide the part YOU 
“FORMING THE FUTURE” 


In the keen competition that you will see an industrial era 
lies ahead, America’s Rolling which has no room for wastes 
Mills will be presented with nd inefficiency. Costs will de- 
an opportunity and a challenge cide your share of the market... 
that will tax both their capacity and costs will be LOWER in 
and their ingenuity. Hand-in- plants where LEWIS ROLLS roll 


hand with these opportunities steel at LESS COST PER TON! 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In the automotive market alone, 
over one million tons of sheared, 
black and terne_ plate will be re- 
quired per year for civilian needs.* 


*Source— American Iron and Steel Institute 
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... Things We Want II 


Can be Speeded with 


federal we vers 


Resistance welders, are built by The Federal 
Machine and Welder Company, to cut produc- 
tion ¢éme and costs on almost any kind of product 
you can think of... and there never was atime 
when savings in time and cost were as important 
as today. For instance... 


AUTO DOORS are something we are 


all dreaming of having in a hurry (with chassis 
and engine attached, of course). The automotive 
industry employs more resistance welding to cut 
costs and speed production than perhaps any 
other single industry; all the way from small 
spot welders (by thousands) to special Federal 
machines like the door assembly welder 
pictured below. 


REFRIGERATOR PARTS are mass 


roduction items on which Federal Resistance 
Welders for years have done a big job saving 
both time and cost. This includes production of 
grilles, boxes, liners and such tricky items as the 


ee 










refrigerator cooling fin assembly, completed in 
ten seconds by the Federal Radial Projection 
Welder pictured on the next page. 


STOVES ... back in production on a large 
scale to meet vast pent-up demands, are more 
swiftly made in modern plants by the use of 
numerous welded sub assemblies. A_ typical 
example is the gas-stove oven liner, welded in 
a fast, low cost operation on the Federal Multiple 
Spot Welder shown at right. 


AND WHAT HAVE YOU ...|| 


from pin-point-welded radio parts to complete 
steel sides for freight cars; from pots and pans 
to heavy assemblies involving flash welds of 


eighteen square inches cross-section at one} 
whack ... anything in which metal parts must | 
be permanently, cheaply and rapidly joined. | 


Federal designs and builds machines for any and 
all resistance welding applications . . . wants to 
show how they can speed your kind of production. 


FEDERAL “WALKING” MUL- 

TIPLE GUN WELDER 

welds all fixture brackets to a 

complete auto door in one pass 
. a matter of seconds. Fully 

automatic, 
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HURRY! 


FEDERAL RADIAL PROJEC- 
TION WELDER illustrates how 
odd shaped stampings of all 
kinds can be-assembled with 
great economy and speed, by 
completing this eight-inch-diam- 
eter cooling fin assembly, 48 
projection welds at once, in ten 
seconds. 


te FEDERAL MULTIPLE 
ns SPOT WELDER 
of speeds stove produc- 


tion by welding this 
ne oven liner (on four 
sides at once) into a 


St * 
sturdy, economical 

d. sub-assembly. 
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NAME OF AUTHORITY IN RESISTANCE WELDING 













202 DANA ST., WARREN, 0. 


i {November 19, 1945 





VERSATILE MODERN 
PRODUCTION TOOLS 


ALUMINUM WELDING SIMPLIFIED 


Important developments in equipment 
for automatically resistance welding alumi- 
num, accelerated by critical war demands, 
are now being applied to the speeding of 
production in every branch of industry, from 
the making of household utensils and appli- 
ances to auto bodies parts, and accessories. 
















Difficulties encountered in welding alum- 
inum alloys were due to the narrow “margin 
of safety” in their thermal response. The 
extreme accuracy of timing heat and pres- 
sure required were difficult to attain until 
perfection of the “‘stored energy”’ principle 
combined with full electronic controls. 


The Federal Machine and Welder Com- 
pany, perfected the first successful welders 
built specifically for aluminum. In collabor- 
ation with manufacturers of electronic 
controls, this company developed the Federal 
Unipulse System, in which a capacitor bank is 
charged (during comparatively long periods 
between welds) to a precise voltage level, 
then discharged directly into the welder 
as a single, uni-directional current pulse 
for production of the welds. 




















Among the important advantages of 
current Federal Aluminum Welders are... 
increased welding speed, higher quality 
welds, increased volume of production per 
cleaning of electrodes and lower KVA 
demands on the power line. Remarkable 
uniformity and high mechanica! strength 
make it possible to design parts where stress 
may be involved with a full measure of 
exactness not possible with old methods. 















“TEAMING” METALS BY WELDING 


More and more combinations of metals 
of different characteristics are being teamed 
into single ‘“product-units” for reasons of 
economy or greater workability, because of 
the ease with which such metals can be 
permanently united by resistance welding. 
Stainless steel is saved in the making of 
knives and tools by flash welding to mild 
steel shanks . . . heavy axe heads are made 
with most of their weight in low-cost steel, 
to which high grade hardenable cutting 
edges are welded . . . innumerable com- 
binations are possible in radio and instru- 
ment manufacture, where perhaps a high 
4conductivity must be combined with good 
spring qualities, not found in any one metal 

. . Stainless steel can be used for heads of 
large diesel engine valves and still have 
stems of steel best suited to stem wear. The 
Federal Machine and Welder Company de- 
signs and builds welders for all of these 
types of production... offers its engineering 
facilities to anyone with similar problems. 





































10 TO 20 SPOTS PER SECOND 


For fabricators of metal who have pro- 
duction involving ten to several stadt ane 
fastenings on one plane a special type of 
automatic spot welder is available in which 
automatically operated electrodes are set up 
in multiples, much like a gang drill. Power 
demand is comparatively low, as electrodes 
weld one at a time in rapid sequence. For 
high production, machines may be had with 
electrodes in any desired pattern. 


Called Ultra Speed Spot Welders, these 
machines are made by The Federal Machine 
and Welder Company. Descriptive litera- 
ture available on request. ‘“‘Bulletin 515”. 
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TRADE MARK 


Plastic Base Protective Coating Applied Like Paint 


EXCEPTIONAL PERFORMANCE RECORDS 
have been set by UCILON in resisting 
| many of industry’s most corrosive 
conditions. We illustrate here just a 
few of UcILon’s outstanding proper- 
ties. Others include excellent flexi- 
bility . . . unusual toughness . . . good 
dielectric strength... absence of taste, 
odor . . . attractive gloss and color. 


UcILoN is compounded from spe- 
cially developed inert synthetic resins. 
On evaporation of the solvents, a pro- 

,tective, durable surface coating is es- 
tablished. Users of UciLon confirm 


what our tests have indicated .. . it 
stands up in severe service longer 
than any other coating they’ve tried! 


Several types are available for vari- 
ous applications, Apply UCILON 
throughout your plant where corro- 
sion takes its toll in costly main- 
tenance . . . on products subjected to 
rigorous service conditions. 

EXTRA ADHESION, EXTRA TOUGHNESS 
FROM AIR DRYING ALONE... 
For metal, wood and concrete sur- 
faces where extra adhesion and tough- 
ness is required, a special formulation, 


UNITED CHROMIUM 


INCORPORATED 
51 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Detroit 7, Mich. - Waterbury 90, Conn. + Chicago 4, lll. - Dayton 2, Ohio 


LE November 19, 1945 


UciIton INTERCOAT, has been devel- 
oped. Used as an intermediate coat 
between the prime and top coats of 
UCILON, it gives extra protection 


against peeling and damage. Write 
for the details, and this free bulletin 
on Uciton—(ask for booklet UCL). 
See how you can save time, labor and 


material in protecting surfaces and 


products. 





thanks to REFRACTORY CONCRETE... 


this annealing-furnace base is 


built to take a heating! 


This Refractory Concrete base is one of several 
in use at The Ohio Steel Foundry Company plant 
in Lima, Ohio. The 12-in. slab, 15 ft. x 27 ft., was 


cast in place, in eight sections 


The level base that stays flat and smooth 
makes loading easy, saves setting time and 
cuts down maintenance. Each section of the 
base at Ohio Steel Foundry is a solid Re- 
fractory Concrete slab, about 7 ft. x 7) ft. 
The whole base stays where it belongs. No 
small pieces to tear out and leave ragged, 
rough surfaces. No multitude of joints to fill 
up with scale and dirt—muck that expands 
under heat and breaks up an ordinary base 
may even break the furnace frame. 


With LUMNITE on hand, you can make 
Refractory Concrete for a great variety of 
refractory and insulation requirements. Eas- 





ily cast in place er made into precast units, 
it requires no prefiring —is ready for service 
within 24 hours after casting. 

Refractory Concrete is designed to fit 
the job. Thermal characteristics and insu- 
lating properties depend on aggregates and 
mix. Shape and size of section can be what- 
ever you need for your design. 

Investigate the advantages that Refrac- 
tory Concrete, made with LUMNITE, has 
to offer in your plant. Write: The Atlas 
Lumnite Cement Company (United States 
Steel Corporation Subsidiary), Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, New York. 





HOW TO PICK THE HYDRAULIC PRESS 


FOR THE JOB... and Uy 


DESCRIBED IN THIS TIMELY 


HyprRO-DYNAMIC. BLISS sisal Lyee 


PRESSES 





"gy COM 








p broad advances in hydraulic press construction 
iteved during recent years of high-speed production. 


PRESSES” covers housing type 
ses, material handling, special- 
ielten presses, die cushions and 
Action presses—all accom- 
Yeapplications and engi- 


has seen it agrees 
aust’. You will, 
Our letterhead. 


se w. BLISS COMPANY 53rd ST. AND. Ist AVE., BROOKLYN 32, 


Te DO, OHIO; CLEVELAND, OHIO; DAYTON, OHIO; DETROIT, MICH.; LANSING, MICH.; CHICAGO, ILL.; ROCHESTER, N. Y.; NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.; BOSTON, MASS.; TORONTO, ONT. 


CHANICAL AND HYDRAULIC PRESSES » AUTOMATIC FEEDS + DIE CUSHIONS + ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT + CAN ANO DRUM MAKING MACHINERY 





Originator of 
Standard Drill Bushings. 








UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FRANKENMUTH,. MICHIGAN ao: Fighter Plane Given by Employees 207] Employee Bond Deductions 
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OLD Light Oil Plants 
Made More Efficient and Profitable 











SHOULD YOUR LIGHT OIL PLANT BE MODERNIZED? 


If your light oil plant is old, or if it requires high maintenance, an analysis may show that a 
new plant would be so much more efficient that it would justify the cost. Or you may be 
able to modernize your existing plant by additions of modern equipment which will result 
in better products or greater recoveries. Koppers engineers would appreciate an opportunity 
of making such an analysis for you. 


USE AR-MOORED (°) TIES FOR WORKING SECTIONS OF MINES 


Ar-Moored Ties can be repeatedly lifted and re-used as 
sections are worked out, without bending distortion or 
spike-kill, One mine estimates an annual savings of 32 
cents per tie with Ar-Moored ties, in addition to the economy 
effected by elimination of track delays. Ar-Moored Ties are 
composed of a standard steel mine tie bolted to a pre-formed, 
pressure-creosoted wood base. 


(*) Trademark 





iF YOU NEED ROOF REPAIRS, ORDER EARLY 


Many industrial roofs have been neglected during these busy days 
of big wartime production. Maybe yours need attention, The time 
to place your order is now, for many roofers are unable to start 
on additional jobs in less than six months. If your roofs need 
attention, insist upon having the work done with Koppers Coal 
Tar Pitch. This product of steel mill coke ovens is still the best 
material for built-up roofs. 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 














Buy Victory Bonds ... and Keep Them! KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PA, 





November 19, 1945 








The picture below illustrates 
how easily the operator can 
reach the furthest-away ad- 
justment ... setting the stock 


stop. 


Os 


A 


EASY TO GET AT. The center of the tooling 
area on the GREENLEE “6” is*only 2 feet from 
the outside of the machine, and the maximum 
height of the machine is 5’-4” . . . making the 
entire tooling area easy to get at for tool setting 
and adjustments without any need for hazardous 
climbing or reaching. 


SAVES TIME. The convenience and accessi- 
bility of this arrangement permits faster work 
when the operator is setting up the machine, and 
enabies him to make all necessary adjustments 


\\ 
\ PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


GREENLEE 


MULTIPLE-SPINDLE DRILLING, BORING, TAPPING MACHINES ® 


AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINES @ 


quickly without having to climb up on or reach 
far inside the machine. 


SAVES EFFORT. Operators also appreciate 
the easy-to-get-at location of all tool positions 
because it means their work can be done with 
much less effort, enabling them to do better and 
more consistently accurate work without undue 
strain. 


OTHER FEATURES. This is only one of the 
many Outstanding features of the GREENLEE “‘6”’. 
Get our new book “Greenlee Automatic Screw 
Machine” and read about the many practical 
points that make this machine “the Operator’s 
Favorite.” 


GREENLEE BROS. & CO. 


1931 MASON AVE., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





AUTOMATIC TRANSFER PROCESSING MACHINES 


WRITE TODAY FOR MORE FACTS 
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Wire-working machines are sensitive “‘crea- 
tures.” Feed them wire of the right size, tensile 
and stiffness and they'll gobble it merrily and 
turn out a lot of work. But give them defective 
wire and they’ll balk. 

If you produce springs you may require a 
strong, tough, hard drawn or tempered wire. 
Or, if you make wire forms, the job may call 
for a soft, ductile wire for severe forming be- 
fore hardening. In either case Wickwire Spen- 
cer can meet your needs. 

It’s an art to select a wire of exactly the 
right carbon content so that it will work well 
and serve the purpose for which it’s intended. 


This art is something that Wickwire Spencer’s 





metallurgists and mill men have acquired 
through long years of experience. 

Our metallurgists, whose services are yours 
for the asking, will gladly study your wire 
problems and determine the best wire for your 
needs. And, whether you buy in moderate 
amounts or in carload lots, you may be certain 
that every detail in manufacture will be care- 
fully controlled to make sure that the wire you 
order will meet your specifications. 

Everything you need in steel wire is here at 
Wire Headquarters in a wide variety of sizes, 
tempers, grades and finishes; high or low car- 
bon; round, flat or shaped. Ask a Wickwire 


Spencer engineer to call at your convenience. 


Send your wire questions to 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES—500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


November 19, 1945 


«, Abilene(Tex.)- Boston * Buffalo * Chattanooga + Chicago « Clinton(Mass.)+ Detroit * Houston « Los Angeles « Philadelphia * San Francisco * Tulsa Worcester 


Enlarged reproduction free on request. 


ARE YOUR WIRE CHEWERS CONTENTED? 
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BRERER'S 


MAGDOLITE 


THE Onginal 
DEAD-BURNED DOLOMITE 


When you order, specify Baker's Mag- 
dolite. .it pays! 


THE J. E. BAKER COMPANY If it 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA hand 
BILLMEYER, PA. MILLERSVILLE, OHIO NOR 


MAGDOLITE « LOW SILICA LIMESTONE 
CHEMICAL LIME « FLUXING LIME 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision 
jhandling, let McQUAY- 
NORRIS make it! Our 
knowledge of metals, our 
35 years of experience in 
all phases of automotive 


precision-part making are 
the most versatile in the in- 
dustry—and we love tough 
ones! Inquiries are wel- 
come from any industry 
with peacetime plans. 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING...IT‘S 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
88 


November 19, 1945 
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CHOOSE AG-E 
PRODUCTION -PROVED 
ELECTRODE 


Before it is classified and made 
available for general use, every new 
G-E electrode undergoes exhaustive 
laboratory tests under a wide range 
of conditions. Specification require- 
ments must be met ‘or exceeded. 

Next, it must meet the tough, 
wartime demands of actual produc- 
tion in G-E plants. If >it meets 
specifications under these severe 
production conditions, with an am- 
ple margin, it is then, and only then, 
placed upon the market. 

The G-E electrodes illustrated 
here have been thoroughly -produc- 
tion-proved. They will produce a 
weld of superior quality and excel- 
lent profile and surface appearance, 
when used. in designed positions and 
types of work. 

Production data, for each type 
and size of G-E electrode, is printed 
right on the carton. You'll find: it 
easy to estimate weld-footage per 
pound for typical joints. 


Ask for Samples 
If there are G-E electrodes you : 
haven’t used, but would like to test ie emt 
on your own work, get in touch with — i 
your G-E arc-welding distributor, or i ‘ 
the nearest G-E office, for full de- ao 
tails and samples. Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N.Y 
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ARC-WELDING ELECTRODES 





W-22, A.W.S. E6010 
For high-quality vertical and over- 
head welding on mild steel with rev- 
polarity d-c. Deep penetration. 


: W-26, A.W.S. E601 | 
= Meee For high-quality vertical and over- 
head welding on mild steel with alter- 


nating current. Deep penetration. 


W-20, A.W.S. E6012 
For general all-position welding on 
: mild steel with a-c or straight-polar- 
“3 ity d-c. Good for poor-fit-up work. 
: 3 Medium penetration. 


W-30, A.W.S. E6012 
For high-speed welding on mild steel 
with a-c or straight-polarity d-c. 

Medium penetration. 


W-25, A.W.S. E6013 
For welding light-gage mild steel in 
any position with a-c or straight- 
polarity d-c. Light penetration. 


W-24, A.W.S. E6020 
For welding horizontal fillets and 
flat joints on mild steel with a-c or 
straight polarity d-c. Approved for 
both conventional and deep-fillet 
techniques. Deep penetration. 


W-27, A.W.S. E6020 

For horizontal fillet welds and joints 
of all types in the flat position using) 
a-c or d-c. Deep penetration. 











W-52, A.W.S. E7010 
For high-quality vertical and over: 
head welding on low-alloy, high- 


tensile steel with reverse-polarity d-c. 
Deep penetration. 


W-54, A.W.S. E7020 

For welding horizontal fillets and 
flat joints on low-alloy, high-tensile 
steel with a-c or straight-polarity d-c. 
Deep penetration. 


W-55 

For all-position welding of SAE 4130 
and low-alloy, high-tensile steels us- 
ing a-c or straight-polarity d-c. 
Medium penetration. 


W-56, A.W.S. E7O1 1 
For high-quality vertical and over 
head welding of low-alloy, high- 
tensile steels using a-c or reverse- 
polarity d-c. Deep penetration. 


W-58, A.W.S. E8O11 
For high-quality welding of chrome 
moly steel, in all positions, using a-c 
or reverse-polarity d-c. Deep pen. 





W-93 
For building up wear-resisting sur- 
faces using a-c or reverse-polarity 
d-c. Medium penetration. 


W-83 
For welding cast iron in any position 
with reverse-polarity d-c or with a-c. 
Medium penetration. 
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(Approximately 2 to 4 weeks 
shipment. We have available 
standard motors in 220/440 volt, 
3 phase, 60 cycle) 


Reed-Prentice Sliding Gear Head 
20” Engine Lathe has many features, 
resulting in precision, economy and 
operating efficiency. Rugged con- 
struction, modern design, unexcelled 
workmanship and finish — all con- 
tribute to its reputation for machine 
tool supremacy. 


REPLACE WORN 
EQUIPMENT... 


How much of your lathe equipment is 
old in service — beyond its years? Now is 
the time to retire overworked, war-worn 
engine and toolroom lathes arid replace with 
new, efficient REED-PRENTICE Sliding Gear 


rR 2 2 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 75 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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é Reed-Prentice Sliding Gear Head 16” 
Lathe — available in Engine and Tool- 
room models. 









Reed-Prentice Sliding Gear Head 14” 
Lathe — available in Engine and Toolroom 
models. 
















Head equipment. 14”, 16” and 20” Engine 
and 14” and 16” Toolroom Lathes available 
with standard equipment and accessories 
described in our circulars — write for them 
without delay! 





REED- PRENTICE CORE 


Fo 2 BR Be 


CLEVELAND OFFICE: 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio Novembe 
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release bearings 
ith one lubrication 


One reason that maintenance of clutch assemblies 
ZILLLz | on many modern cars is not a problem is the 
if Ce Graphitar Clutch Release Bearing. One lubrica- 
» tion lasts the life of the average car. The Graphi- 
tar Bearing which is shrunk-fit in a cast jron re- 


tainer—(containing an oil reservoir) carries loads 

: kd ee . q vA up to 375 pounds. Yet because Graphitar Bearings 
t eg ma gue ol) * quickly take on an extremely high polish and pro- 
: | SSN) 1 hibit the accumulation of foreign matter on the 
ia | bearing face, and because Graphitar provides 
DREN controlled porosity to give metered lubrication, 














| | Gree (IF CATT PATA the lubricant in the reservoir is more than suffi- 

i USA ¥-, <“\)9 # | PS , / % e ° etfs ° 
. | BH i 3) cient to lubricate the bearing. Billions of car miles 
aie y | 6 *)| on millions of cars have proven Graphitar the 

AY: | best bearing for this use. 
4 | he ' 
ad | in scores of other applications in a wide variety of 
— | products, Graphitar bearings, seals and rings have 
fees | 


——" || proven ideal. Graphitar is corrosion resistant, 
i is a chemically inert, mechanically strong and heat 
resistant. It retains its original shape under ex- 
ey, tremely high or low temperatures. Graphitar parts 
— can be moulded in almost any size and shape and 
can be ground to extremely close tolerances. 






Write today for new 44-page book of 
facts about Graphitar. 
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GRAPHITAR 


(CARBON-GRAPHITE ) 


HE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPANY e SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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PENFLEX FLEXIBLE METALLIC INTERLOCKED 
GALVANIZED STEEL HOSE, BRONZE 
STEAM HOSE...... 


\\ 
at 
mre ett 


ALL-METAL SAFETY with FLEXIBILITY fo: 
your TANKS, VATS, PROCESSING EQUIP. 
MENT ana PIPE SYSTEMS 





















PENFLEX — Four-wall Interlocked gives you high resistance THREE BASIC TYPES —sranparp Four-WALL INTERLOCKED 
to wear, absorption and fire. It is vibration-absorbing . . . —for heavy duty service. Interlocked construction provides 
severe pulsations of pressure and frequent flexure do not maximum strength with simple construction. 
affect its useful life. Four-wall Interlocked construction pro- TYPE HR HIGH RIDGE— medium duty hose. High ridge joim 


vides a combination of great strength and flexibility, yet the affords greater relative motion between corrugations than 


metal itself does not bend .. . the hose remains tight. Full Dick ies iidind Wounerall uteclocked 


flow area is always maintained; this hose cannot collapse. 
TYPE FP LIGHTWEIGHT — most flexible hese. An extremely flex 


ible construction with lubricated packed joints. 
AVAILABILITY — penriex GALVANIZED STEEL HOSE — for oil, 


grease, hot tar, paint, gas, air or any other free-flowing All of the three types can be reinforced by the addition 0 


material or liquid. Fire-resistant. Has inherent electro-static braiding and armor. 


protection. Is easy to handle. Resists vibration and high 


; ; PENFLEX COUPLINGS— Available in two types 
temperatures. Is strong and flexible. : 

SOLDERED-ON TYPES for use at temperatures to 250 degrees 
Fahrenheit and HEAT-PROOF TYPES for temperatures above 
4 250 degrees Fahrenheit. - 


Pe 


PENFLEX BRONZE HOSE — for water or steam, and for many types 
of application on processing equipment. Has all of the advan- 
tages of galvanized steel and is resistant to corrosive action. Both types can be supplied in brass or malleable iron .. 
NOTE: Also available in various alloys. plain or reinforced. 


For engineering data on PENFLEX GALVANIZED STEEL, BRONZE HOSE and COUPLINGS—rite for Bulletin 52-9. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING CO. we MEASURE 


Established 1902 a - oe 


PHILADELPHIA 42, PA. 
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7219 POWERS LANE 
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all the facts you. 
== want to know about 


ALLOY WELDING — 


seed rong tse 
ere 6 $8 
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Fillin and sendto... 


-18 
. cme ARCOS CORPORATION a 
= es ean: ell 1515 Locust Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the Arcos 
Reference Chart on Alloy Welding. 






é “ NAME 


ADDRESS 





T'S BIG! 


WALL CHART a city 


MEASURES ee 3 
"x 33” r= aioe 5 as EMPLOYED BY 
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STED COLD-TREATING 
PROCEDURE ..- 


SF vg A Simple Treat- 
4 a ment that Saves 


‘ f cA this Manufacturer 
a Time and Money 


in the Stabilization 
of Gauge Blocks, Lapping Flats, etc. 


1. Heat treat as usual. 






2. Subjectto sub-zero temperatures 
in Deepfreeze — 120° F. Industrial 


Chilling Machine for period of six 
hours. 

3. Remove and let return to room 
temperature. 


4. Hold at room temperature for 
period of six hours. 


5. Repeat cycle six times. 


Transformation of Aus- 
tenite into Martensite complete; 
cause of distortion eliminated in 
fraction of time required by tradi- 


tional age hardening method. 





































































“LMW”.............ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. 
“MOHICAN”......... ATLAS STEELS LIMITED 
“BETHLEHEM HM”. ... BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 

4 “MO-CUT”....... ... BRAEBURN ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 

yy. “STAR MAX”........ CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 

ral “MOLITE M-1”....... COLUMBIA TOOL STEEL CO. 

ng “REX T-MO”......... CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA 

= “DI-MOL”...........HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 

. “HI-MO”............FIRTH-STERLING STEEL CO. 

re “REX T-MO”.........HALCOMB STEEL COMPANY 

. “MOGUL”...........JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 

i  “TATMO”...........LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL CO. 

v- ST. LAWRENCE ALLOYS, INC. 

7 “S. T. M.”...........SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO. 

d “MO-TUNG”.........UNIVERSAL-CYCLOPS STEEL CORP. 

4 “B-N-2”............-WANADIUM-ALLOYS STEEL CO. 

: “VUL-MO”........... VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. : 

. 

‘ 

4 E. the full story on MO-MAX high speed 

u steels—their physical properties, their ad- 

vantages, and how to heat treat them—write 


today for the new, revised MO-MAX Hand-: ira, ale : eee 
) book. oo : : 2 es, ee 


* * * 
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They are all made 
from Shelby 
Seamless Tubing 


Contact Coupler for 
searchlight truck 


Top roller for half-track 
Bogie wheel hub 
impeller 

Winder cam for textile 
machine 

Finished connecting 
rod bearing 

Main crank shaft 
bearing shell 

Finished crank shaft 
bearing 

Spinning ring for 
rayon machine 
Finished propeller 
shaft bearing 

Steel shell for pro- 
peller shaft bearing 


Finished steel-bronze 
bearing 


Clutch-bearing shells 


Roller for conveyor 
Spacer for bearings 
Bearing shell 


Airplane engine sus- 
pension cylinder 


Finished bearings 


Cartridge receivers for 
small arms 


Airplane engine suspen- Ry 
sion, steel-rubber-steel § 


» 





| PARTS LIKE THESE . 






E 
TUBING will help 


1. Speed up production 






2. Make a better product 


3. Save money, time and steel 


HESE parts have one characteristic in common—they have all been 

designed to utilize the basic advantages of seamless steel tubing. 
Many of them were previously made by forging or by machining from 
solid stock. 

Such methods were comparatively slow and wasted a considerable 
amount of valuable metal. Often the percentage of rejects was alarmingly 
high. 

By skillful redesign, starting with an accurately made seamless tube, 
production in many cases has been doubled and even tripled. Man and 
machine time have been cut to the core. Finished parts are more uniform, 
and, in some cases, rejects have been reduced to zero. , 

It is easy to see how these faster, better methods will trim off unneces- 
sary costs. Savings as high as 50% are not uncommon. 

When you are redesigning your products, let us show you what you can 


do with SHELBy Seamless Mechanical Tubing to save money, save ma- 
terials and get a better product. Blueprints or sketches of your design 
will be carefully examined and suggestions made without obligation. 


NATIONAL. 
TUBE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Homestead 


RATE 16 to 28 
rew-Stem T 


Operation of HOMESTEAD LEVER-SEALD VALVES is quick and 
positive. From wide-open to fully-closed requires only a quarter-turn 
of the upper lever—and that’s 16 to 28 times faster operation than 
the 6 to 7 full turns required by screw-stem-type valves. Not only 
do HOMESTEAD LEVER-SEALD VALVES operate quickly, but 
they are built to operate under all conditions; for built right into 
every valve is a powerful lever and screw device which relieves 
seating pressure berween the plug and body just enough to overcome 
friction and permit easy turning. For fast, positive, labor-saving 
* operation, they can’t be beat! And the small space required by the 
Quarter-Turn, permits their use where other valves could not be 
operated. 


HOMESTEAD LEVER-SEALD VALVES are made in combina- 
tions of metals and alloys to meet your service requirements, in sizes 
1%” to 10”, for pressure ranges from 150 pounds to 1500 pounds. 
Special valves may be designed to meet your specific requirements. 
Write now for Valve Reference Book No. 38. 





Why You Should Use Homestead 
LEVER-SEALD VALVES: 


1. instant Stick-proof operation. 

2. QUARTER-TUR:4 FULLY OPENS 
OR CLOSES. 

3. Positive seal without lubrication. 

4. Seating surfaces always protected 


in both open and closed positions. 
Corrosion practically eliminated. 


5. Unobstructed straight-line fluid 
flow. 


6. Alloperating parts protected from 
damaging effects of service con- 
ditions and weather. 


“M” Pennant with three addi- 
tional gold stars—highest 


Homestead ae Bes at mes 
LEVER-SEALD ALVES 
HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. CO. - - - P.0. BOX 22 - -!- CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
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MIXING 


Molten Metal 


AT 3,000°F... 


- 
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UNDER PRECISION CONTROL 


Here is the secret of making fine alloy steel 
— precision control during all the phases of 
melting down a heat. 

Precision control while working and 
shaping up a heat—refining the basic metal 
at the correct temperature so that it can 
“take” the alloying metals; exacting tech- 
nique in making both furnace and ladle ad- 
ditions. These things and Wisconsin’s metal- 
lurgical “know-how” produce alloy steels 
of uniform excellence. 


That’s why Wisconsin Alloy Steels are 
famous for their quality. Top-flight steel- 
making skill is applied to every heat. 

Look to Wisconsin for the latest improve- 
ments in alloy steel production ... and for 
uniform alloy steel excellence, depend on 
Wisconsin Alloy Steels. 


WISCONSIN STEEL COMPANY 
(Affiliate of International Harvester Company) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





ALLOY 
STEELS. 





WISCONSIN 
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THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY depends on famous 

Bundyweld for fuel lines as well as for its vital oil and 
hydraulic brake lines. Bundyweld Tubing is made from a single 
strip of copper coated steel continuously rolled twice around 
laterally. 


= ~ 3 Bs aS 


3 THE STOVE INDUSTRY uses Bundyweld in many ways 


including gas range oven pilot tubes, shown here. Bundy- 
weld’s special manufacture assures a solid double walled steel 
tube, copper brazed throughout 360° of wall contact and copper 
coated inside and out. 





‘ sc barat dahall 


THE FARM TRACTOR INDUSTRY turns to Bundy- 

weld for gas, oil and vacuum lines and most recently for 
hydraulic brake lines. Engineers, technicians, production experts 
in all fields praise Bundyweld’s performance under stress, its 
great bursting strength and high fatigue resistance. 


Y , TUBING 
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Standard Tube Sales Corp. 
1 Admiral Ave. 
Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y, 


Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. 
3100 19th St. 


San Francisco 10, Calif. 
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BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


THE REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY turns to Bundy. 

weld for its “life lines” ... used in a wide variety of 
applications in both domestic and commercial refrigeration units 
Bundyweld’s easy fabrication makes possible speedy mass pro. 
duction of the elaborately bent shapes required. 


4 TRUCK MANUFACTURERS call for Bundyweld on fuel, 
vacuum, oil and hydraulic brake lines. The brake line, 
shown above, is double flared for leak-proof connections. Bundy-f 
weld’s close tolerances, freedom from scale, walls of uniform| 
thickness and concentricity assure quality control. 
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6 OIL BURNERS use Bundyweld for fuel connecting lines | 

such as this one. Bundyweld is furnished hard or annealed 

in standard sizes up to 5s” OD. Special sizes cold drawn as 
desired. Also furnished in Monel and Nickel. 


Insist on Bundyweld for your products 


For complete information on how Bundyweld can be used 
to advantage in your field, contact our nearest represent- 
ative or write Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 13. Depend 
on Bundyweld for an outstanding performance. Its great 
versatility makes possible speed and economy on the pro- 
duction line. 





Rutan & Co. 
112 S. 16th St. 
Phila. 2, Pa. 


Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
861 Bay St. 
Toronto 5, Canada 
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Eagle Metals Co. 
3628 E. Marginal Way 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
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year after year with 
THE GISHOLT HYDRAULIC AUTOMATIC LATHE 


You won't have the usual loss of accuracy caused by wear- 
ing parts—even after years of service—with this modern 
automatic lathe — for here are no complicated mechanisms 
to wear. Its simplicity reduces moving or mechanical parts 
to a very minimum. 

All parts having to do with tool movement are com- 
pletely surrounded by oil and lubricated under pressure. 
Both carriages move on hardened and ground steel sur- 
faces. For all practical purposes, there is no wear out. 
Further, since both front and rear tool slides feed against 
and dwell at positive dead stops, utmost accuracy in 
finished dimensions is insured. 

With this advanced automatic lathe, you 
can count upon middle-of-limits perform- 
ance for years on end. Moreover, you can 
count upon trouble-free operation that cuts 
maintenance bills to the vanishing point! 

Write for complete information. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 
1217 E. Washington Ave. « Madison 3, Wis. 
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| MIDDLE-OF-LIMITS ACCURACY... 


THE GISHOLT HYDRAULIC AUTOMATIC 
LATHE provides a 12” swing over front carriage. 
Although it is a heavy, rugged machine, it is also 
well suited for light, fast jobs. 


Look Ahead... Keep Ahead... with Gisholt 
Improvements in Metal Turning 


TURRET LATHES * AUTOMATIC LATHES * BALANCING MACHINES * SPECIAL MACHINES 
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Cutting-off Machines 


MORE EFFECTIVE PRODUCTION 


Taylor-Wilson Machines are more sturdily built than engineering speci- 
fications require. Why? For but one reason, to achieve more effective 
production. Heavy construction plus perfect synchronization of working 
parts prevents vibration and permits of high speeds without sacrifice of 
precision and without undue wear and tear. Efficient at all speeds for 
cutting off all grades of steel pipe or tubing for coupling stock, roller 
bearing blanks and other set lengths. Write for full information. 

Other Taylor-Wilson products include: Tube Testing Machines, 

Benches, Galvanizing Equipment for Pipe, Small Seamless Tube Mills, 


Straightening, Sizing, Burnishing Machines, Butt Weld Pipe Mills and 
Complete Line of Equipment for the finishing of pipe. 


AYLOR-WILSON MFG. CO. 


Thomson Ave. (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) McKees Rocks, Pa. 























A TEAM THAT'S Ward Ce Beat 


WED... 9918 


ALSO HANDLED AND STOCKED BY ALL JOSEPH f. 
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ALLEGHENY 
The Time -Tewd Stainlese Stee 


RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES 


HEREVER you find food in 

the course of preparation— 
in homes, restaurants, hotels, hos- 
pitals, railroad trains, ships, service 
bases, or the shining dairies, can- 
neries and packing plants of the 
nation—you’re pretty sure also to 
find Allegheny Metal, America’s 
pioneer stainless steel. 


Food and Allegheny Metal sup- 
plement each other like Mother- 
and-daughter; they’re a ¢éam, just 
about inseparable. That’s because 
Allegheny Metal isn’t stained or 
attacked by any food or fruit acid— 
because it’s easy to clean and keep 
clean, and has a high sanitation 


factor—because it’s tremendously 
strong, and for all we know, doesn’t 
even wear out! The first installations 
made of it are about 20 years old 
now, and they’ re stillas good as ever. 

What's more, Allegheny Metal 
forms and welds easily, and is 
highly uniform and dependable in 
quality—a great virtue to any fabri- 
cator. There may be a lot of places 
where stainless steel can fit profit- 
ably into your future. Let us lend a 
hand in your planning. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Brackenridge, Pa. 


METAL 
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THE COMMERCE 


OF THE GREAT LAKES 
IN WAR AND IN PEACE 


Two great vessels Were added to the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Fleet during 1943. We now operate 25 boats 
with a total trip cargo capacif} bof 239,700 tons. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
VESSEL TRANS PORTATIC 


VIM A ALI tiff Sron Company 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING e CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Machinery that has been in constant use, machinery that has 
been stored away, that has been soaked in grease, needs 
cleaning and putting in order. Here are a few of hundreds 
of Turco Industrial Cleaning Compounds developed through 
Surface Chemistry® to help you do that job thoroughly and 
best of all—quickly 


HOW TO RINSE OFF OIL AND GREASE WITH COLD WATER 
Turco Mulsine so effectively emulsifies grease and oil that 
they rinse off—without a trace—in cold water, Used with 
kerosene, Mulsine quickly cleans oil-spattered, grease- 
encrusted metal, quickly, safely, economically. It will not 
affect paint, rubber or metal. Apply Mulsine with spray, 
brush or mop. Rinse off in a stream of cold water 


HOW TO REMOVE RUST IN ONE SIMPLE OPERATION 

Turco W.O. #1 removes light rust and oil deposits from iron 
‘ and steel. In one continuous operation it reconditions metal, 
passivates the surface and prepares it for durable rustproof- 
ing and painting. Turco W.O. #1 has such wetting action 
as to penetrate grooves, threads and crevices not reached by 
any other method. 

HOW TO REMOVE PAINT IN FIVE TO TWENTY MINUTES 

Turco Paint-Gon safely removes any number of coats of any 
finish in 5 to 20 minutes, and is flushed away with water, 
eliminating scraping, scrubbing, brushing. Paint-Gon is non- 
inflammable, and works perfectly and safely on all widely 
used metals. It neither warps nor raises the grain of wood. 
Applied by brush or spray. 


IF YOU USE STEAM CLEANING EQUIPMENT, THEN TRY THIS— 


Turco Steam-Off, the steam cleaner with a bite as deep and 
sharp as that of a hungry bulldog. Steam-Off tackles any- 
thing — road equipment, locomotives, earth-movers, or any 
machinery that is deeply, thoroughly and stubbornly caked 
with grease, oil and adhesive dirt. Leaves no streaks, curds 
or water marks. Is harmless to ferrous metals. 
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Fast, Simple, Chemical Methods for Reconverting Machinery 





ASK THIS MAN FOR FURTHER 

INFORMATION AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

There’s a Turco Field Representative in your territory whe 
is experienced in modern reconversion engineering. He can 
tell you and show you how these and other Turco Industrial 
Cleaning Compounds can help you put your machinery and 
equipment in perfect shape—easily, economically and, re- 
member, quickly! Write, wire or telephone Turco, Depart- 


ment S-]la. 


*THIS IS TURCO SURFACE CHEMISTRY 


Surface Chemistry is the scien- 
tific balance and application 
of these cleaning factors to a 
specific problem. 
WA—Wetting Action 
EA—Emulsifying Action 
SV—Saponifying Value 
SA—Solvent Action 
CA—Colloidal Activity 
WC—Water Conditioning 
BI—Buffer Index 

pH—Energy of Alkalinity 
TA—Total Alkalinity 
RE—Research and Experience, 
the combining factor that puts 
all the above elements into 
balance and to work on your 
specific problem. 
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INDUSTRIAL CLEANING COMPOUNDS 





















TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. Main Office & Factory. 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 1 
Offices & Factories : 125 W. 46th St.- Chicago 9 - 1606 Henderson St., Houston 1, Texas 
New York Office: 415 Greenwich St., New York 13 - Offices & Warehouses in All Principal Cities 

















Tuts CROSS MACHINE sharply reduces the cost of machining cylindrical, 
conical or flanged work-pieces. Equipped with special work-holding fixture and 
a multi-tooth form cutter, it mills this spherical contour with unerring accuracy 
in one-twelfth of the time previously required. Its full automatic cycle and 
push-button control ‘permit unskilled operators to achieve top accuracy and 
production. In addition to rotary milling, the machine may also be used for a 
wide variety of internal or external thread-milling operations. 


If you have a production problem in milling, boring, turning, drilling, tapping, ream- 
ing, grinding or honing, solWe it with a Cross Machine, specially designed and 
built to suit your needs. THE CROSS COMPANY, Detroit 7, Michigan, Dept. 184. mé 
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External operations with in- 
terrupted cuts are finished 
to close tolerances with the 
Cross Rotary Miller. 


J} 
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Rotary milling is an ideal Multiple edge cutting tools Deep internal contours can _Irregular contours are proc- 
method for handling many with an enveloping cutting be finished in one operation essed in the usual way with- 
difficult operations on air- action satisfy the most exact- with the Cross Machine. out special attachments or 
craft parts. ing demands for fine finish. tooling. 


SPECIAL MACHINES 


for automatically performing any one or a combination of metal cutting operations 
TURNING - MILLING. DRILLING - BORING - REAMING - TAPPING - GRINDING 
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With UNDERPASS Shaving 


: 


a - Even close shoulder gears like this one represent 
no finishing problem when Michigan underpass shaving 
is used. 


The gear being shaved is a 27 tooth, 22'A° P. A., 7 NP. 
The same manufacturer finishes similar close shoulder 
18 tooth and 33 tooth gears in 18 seconds and 24 seconds 
respectively. Allowing a loading time of even 15 seconds, 
production capacity is around 2 gears a minute. 





In underpass shaving, finishing is at exact center 
distance, feed of the cutter being tangential. Usually a 
single reciprocation, from front to back and return, or vice 
versa, is sufficient to finish the gear. 


a 


For Machine details ask for Bulletin 860-A-44 = Re 
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tw MICHIGAN TOOL COMPANY » ... 
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7171 E. McNICHOLS ROAD DETROIT 12, U.S.A. = Garshanc 
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...are more than skin deep|! 
with Bethlehem Ge4amed Sheets 


fi 
» 
: 


Whatever the product may be, it can’t 
fail to have added sales appeal when it's 
made of bright, spangled Bethlehem Gal- 
vanized Sheets. With these sheets, the 
product bearing your label is a salesman 
working 24 hours a day for you. 

This is one case where the good looks 
are more than skin deep. Bethlehem Gal- 
vanized Sheets are made from a continu- 
ous-rolled product, uniform in gage and 


size, and tightly coated with high-grade} 
zinc. The result is a galvanized sheet that 


is ductile, easy to form, bend and solder 
—da sheet that you can depend on to do its 
job, no matter how exacting it may be. 


BETHLEHEN 
STEEL 








The engines, turbines, and tools of the future will require 
tough-to-machine alloys, cast by precision methods. Even 
with easy-to-work metals, savings in machining alone will 
point to precision casting of intricate parts. Progress in the 
lost-wax process has already made possible turbo-super- 
charger buckets cast of cobalt-base alloys that keep their 
strength at 1600° F 


Precision casting means precision melting, and precision 
melting means Ajax-Northrup high-frequency furnaces. Melt- 
ing is done in a matter of minutes — so fast there is no chance 
for contamination or oxidation. Alloy composition is uniform; 
the furnace stirs as it melts. Pouring temperatures are exact. 


Ajax-Northrup precision melting furnaces are available with 
capacities from 8 oz. to 50 Ibs. with converter power source, 
CONTINUOUS FLEXIBLE PRODUCTION and capacities from 10 Ibs. to several tons with motor- 
A battery of Ajax-Northrup furnaces, all served by one of generator power source. A typical installation is a generator- 
two generators, permits smooth flow on large orders, and 
rapid handling of rush work. Change-over from one alloy operated furnace that melts 150 Ibs. of cobalt-base alloy in 
to another is quick. Pouring can be done either by crucible 20 minutes. That' S real production speed. Write Ajax for 


- atoeeahieanteigel more facts about melting with high-frequency. 
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AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORP., AJAX PARK, TRENTON 5, N. J. 


AJAX METAL COMPANY, Non-Ferrous Ingot Metals and Alloys for Foundry Use 


AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORP., Ajax-Wyatt Induction Furnaces for Melting A S | SRE GaN aa * eee 
WAX E ELECTRIC CO., INC. The Ajax-Hultgren Electric Salt Bath Furnace 
AJAX ENGINEERING CORP., Ajax-Tama-Wyatt Aluminum Melting Induction Furnaces ©  O_ Reh 2 
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..by the Skin of our Teeth 


EVERAL TIMES during the European phase of this war, victory 
was almost within Germany’s grasp ...on land, on the 
sea, or in the air. 


Above all, knowing the vital importance of air supremacy, 
the Nazis tried time and again to wrest it back from the Allies. 


And they almost succeeded. 





Time ran out 


Especially in the last months of the war, our margin of 
safety was slimmer than most of us suspected. 

Just how slim it was is known best to certain American mili- 
tary experts who have since inspected some of Germany’s under- 
ground research laboratories and war plants. 

Here they saw secret weapons in various stages of develop- 
ment . . . weapons which might conceivably have turned the trick 
for the Nazis if they could have used them boldly in a last desperate 
gamble. 

Some of these things can now be revealed. Others cannot —yet. 

In one plant, the U. S. Army officers found partially 


assembled jet fighter planes of radical new design. There were 
planes potentially better than anything the Allies had in 





combat at that time. 

If time hadn’t run out on the Germans, quantities of these 
jet planes might have changed the balance of air power in their 
favor. 

In a V rocket plant, burrowed 800 feet deep in limestone 
rock, our technicians found blueprints for a fearful V bomb 
with an estimated range of 3000 miles. 

“We planned to destroy New York and other American 
cities starting in November,”’ said a German rocket engineer. 





Target: U.S. A. 


In a converted salt mine, our ordnance officers examined 


nearly completed jet-propelled heavy bombers. . bombers 
claimed by the Germans to be capable of crashing high explosives 
into the industrial cities of the eastern United States and flying 
back again across the Atlantic. 

Goering himself said the planes had been successfully test- 
flown and would have been in operation if Germany could 
have held out 3 months longer. 

But those catastrophes, and others, never quite came to 
pass on the German timetable of war We managed, right to 
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Why Japan surrendered 


Now that victory is ours in the Pacific, many people sincerely 
believe that it was U.S. air power that brought Japan to her 
knees. 

This, we believe, is only partly true. 


But Japan’s defeat points out one lesson that simply can’t be 
argued down: The nation that loses supremacy in the air cannot 
win a war or remain secure in peace. 


Because of this fact, Japan’s case was hopeless even before 


the advent of the atomic bomb. It was only a question of time 
before she caved in . . . for she had lost contro! of her skies. 


The race we must keep winning 


America is now ahead in the development of new aerial 
weapons. 

But there can be no security for us in the future if we rest 
content on our present-day superiority and allow ourselves 
to lag in aeronautical research and development. 





the end, to maintain the air supremacy we had achieved . . . some- 
times just by the skin of our teeth. 


Constant and continuing research in the field of aeronautics is 
a MUST for America . . . today and always! 


As long as we maintain our air superiority after victory, 
no aggressor nation is apt to be foolhardy enough to dream of 
attacking us. 


But experimental research is only the first step in winning 
the race that will insure America from attack in the future . . . 








The best planes periodically resulting from this research 
must be put in production in sufficient quantities to develop 
manufacturing techniques and tools and to keep the nucleus 





of a manufacturing organization which can be quickly ex- 
panded if ever needed. 

We must also have enough planes for our Armed Services to 
train the Flight and Ground Crews in their use. One or two experi- 
mental planes are not enough to keep our Air Force and manu- 
facturing organizations ready for any emergency. 

Only when the design and production “‘bugs” always present 
in a new plane are revealed and eliminated by use—can our 
ever-improving aircraft be considered proven military weapons. 





LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
IN THE AIR! 











CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. Member, Aircraft 
Fairfield, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N.C. War Production Council 
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CONVAIR MODEL 37 LIBERATOR LIBERATOR EXPRESS CORONADO PRIVATEER CATALINA CONVAIR MODEL 110 SENTINEL 
Pan American Clipper 4-engine bomber transport patrol bomber search plane patrol bomber commercial transport “Flying Jeep” 
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MOTOR FRAME — — 
rings are inserted inside 
fourth ring by shrink fitting ae 
welding operations to save internal 
machining costs. Outer Ring: 17 %"’ 
OD x 16%" ID x 13%” wide. 











~CTAGONAL MOTOR 

na Tg OD x 8” 

ID x 4% “wide (%" 
bce 











onusual 











Reduced Sections ¢ Accurate Rolling 


maahiniiig wae 


on these electric motor parts 


MOTOR- BEARING BRACKET—Ring, 
10%” OD x 9%” ID x %” wide; Eni 
Dise: 10%" OD x 34%" ID x 3%” wide. 
Dresser fabricates the pA te A. hah 






od LARGE MOTOR. 
, GENERATOR SET 
FRAME—17” OD x 16” 
ID x 36%" wide. Dresser 
rolls and welds frame, cuts 
openings, welds feet. 








SMALL MOTOR. —&®> 
GENERATOR SET 
FRAME with angle iron 
feet. 11” OD x 9%” ID x 
104%" wide. A_ routine 
job at Dresser! 









Dresser has been making products which de- 
mand accurate fabrication through rolling, 
welding and sizing many circular shapes— 
setting new standards of accuracy, strength 
and economy. This experience, plus complete 
facilities for quantity production of rings of 


The electric motor parts illustrated here are 
typical examples of how Dresser saves ma- 
terial and machining costs in the produc- 
tion of many unusual circular shapes. Pro- 
duced by other methods, extensive machining 
to arrive at the de- 


formerly was necessary 


sired dimensions. 
Dresser-fabricated, are 
thus reducing and often elimi- 


rough dimensions 





more accurate 
nating machining to reach final dimensions. 
Inner construction (see round motor 
frame, top left) wherever applied, saves addi- 
tional material and internal machining. 

For almost three-quarters of a century, 


ring 


varied section and size, now are available to 
help you meet competition with better prod- 
ucts and lower costs. 

Send us your inquiry, or write for the booklet 


SJ “RINGS FOR WAR”. 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Bradford, Pa. 


l i I \\ \\ f lt RINGS and FORGINGS 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
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SUPERSTRONG 


CONTAINERS 
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1440 WEST 


Your product represents your brains and your skill engi- 
neered to do the best job possible for your customers— 
just as your dog represents the result of your training 
and your care. 

Your product should be shipped in a container custom 
built to its requirements—not just in any kind of a box 
that happens to fit. 

Your product deserves a SUPERSTRONG—'‘‘Bound 
with Steel.’’ Our engineering department can design a 
box or crate for you that measures up to the high stand- 
ards you have set for your product. 


RATHBORNE, HAIR AND RIDGWAY COMPANY 


PLACE - CHICAGO S&S. Teeinot 
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Let Mullins check your new designs 


These refinements in design will probably 

change your production set-up. Mullins’ 
engineers can often eliminate several assem- 
bly operations by supplying you with pre- 
fabricated parts ... 


The proper use of metal stampings can 

simplify that new post-war product of 
yours, and reduce its cost. But where should 
you use stampings? Let Mullins’ stamping 
engineers help you decide... 


Mullins knows how to use pressed metal 

to best advantage. Intricate castings or 
forgings can be replaced by lighter stampings 
of equal strength. Many complicated close- 
tolerance parts can be made by brazing or 
welding stampings together . . . 





4 If you find you can use Mullins Service, 
you know in advance exactly what it 
will cost. Mullins submits a complete produc- 
tion proposal for your approval . . . giving 
you an accurate check on the savings made 
possible by stampings .. . 





Manufacturers of 
| Kitchens. 


by Mullins. 





Every manufac- 
tured article you 
buy and sell helps 
maintain national 
prosperity by 
keeping men and 
dollars at work. 





The FREE Amencan Way 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Salem, Ohio 
Plants at Warren and Salem, Ohio 
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5 Production of parts for your product 
starts with the making of dies. Here, 
Mullins’ experience is a definite help. Mullins 
knows how to make dies that eliminate 
stamping operations, forming complicated 
parts to close tolerances ... 


design that “c 


chance to check your designs before they 
engineers are ready to work with you right now. Just tell us what 


you're going to make and when we 


Mullins. 


. DESIGN ENGINEERING SERVICE 





LARGE PRESSED METAL PARTS. 


in each case the product was improved. We'd like a 











Some of the largest presses in existence 
are ready to make your parts in Mullins 
plants. Mullins can produce any quantity 
of medium or large size stampings you need, 
and deliver on a schedule that exactly meets 


get too far along. Our 





your production plans... Servic 
under 
Systen 
A day or two spent with Mullins’ engineers has shown just ¢ 
dozens of manufacturers how to make a good product diiton 
better, and make it at lower cost. Even if you have a eta 
an’t use stampings” it may pay you to see 
; a life. T 
have us look it over. We have made a good many “im- 
and as 
ossible” stampings in our 50 years of experience, anc 

P adil ne I troubl 





‘an help you with your plans. 
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Service-proved for years on all kinds of machinery, 
under all kinds of conditions, Trabon Lubricating 
Systems make certain that every bearing receives 
just the desired amount of lubricant, at just the 
desired frequency,—while the machine is in oper- 
ation. Trabon Lubricating Systems prolong bearing 
life. They reduce accidents and compensation costs, 
and assure users a maximum of long, efficient, and 
trouble-free operation. 





WITH 7 fow LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 


Let Trabon engineers with their long and success- 


ful experience in this work show you how a Trabon 
Lubricating System, individually engineered to the 
requirements of your own particular and individual 
job will increase your production, and cut your costs. 
Fully descriptive engineering bulletin sent on 
request. Simply tell us the kind of machine you 
wish to lubricate. Trabon Engineering Corporation, 
1818 East 40th Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 


... for Machines and Machinery of all kinds 


ORIGINATORS AND PATENT OWNERS OF THE SINGLE LINE REVERSING LUBRICATING SYSTEM 
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Machine screws and Thread Form- 


ing screws are completely described 
in these two new file size folders, with 
list prices and valuable engineering 
information. Write for your copies. 





ARE ENGINEERED FOR FAST, TROUBLE-FREE 


ASSEMBLY OF YOUR PRODUCTS...CAREFULLY 
MADE FOR APPEARANCE Gud EXACT FIT 






Lamson & Sessions makes a large tonnage of all essential specifications in convenient, easy- 
machine screws and stove bolts every day, and reference form. 
all must stand critical inspection — starting THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY, General Offices: Cleveland 2, Ohio 





Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio; Chicago and Birmingham 















with wire analysis, and all must measure up 


ag 


to a single high standard of quality. It is a rare 
thing indeed to find an imperfect Lamson 
machine screw or stove bolt in a customer’s 
4 shipment. We know very well that small as 
they are, positive-driving, close-fitting machine 
screws are important to your product—im- 
. portant to its appearance, its serviceability, 


and important in assembly time saved. 


In addition to conventional slotted head types, 





Lamson makes Phillips and Clutch head ma- 


chine screws in all usual head styles including “BOLTS, NUTS & SCREWS” —1944 REVISION. Cloth bound. Limited 
edition, 180 pages of technical, practical information. Sent prepaid for 
$1.00—cash or check must accompany your order. 


round, flat, truss (oven), pan, (binding), oval “THE LAMSON BLUE BOOK”—is our standard Catalog of standard prod- 
‘ 7 ucts excepting our Aircraft products. Sent gratis. 
and fillister. Standard lock washers, either “SIMPLIFIED STOCK LIST”—Of bolts, nuts and screws, conforming to 


latest revisions of the Office of Price Administration, and of great value 
° ¢ ° in showing you in what ratio quantities of various standard products 
helical spring or tooth-types, as well as ordi- are kept in stock for deliveries, by your jobbers and in our own (and 
f other bolt manufacturers’) warehouse stocks. Sent gratis. 
nary flat washers can be permanently applied 
r~—— HERE’S A COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE—- 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY ¢ 1971 West 85th Street ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohie 

Please send us [] Lamson Blue Book [ Bolts, Nuts and Screws ($1.00) 
C) Simplified Stock Sizes 

Send information on [] Machine Screws (1 Lamson Lock Nuts 

(0 Lock-washer Screws [) Thrd. Forming Screws 


before rolling the screw threads, providing 





the Lamson Lockwasher screw which elimi- 


mates separate washer inventories and saves 








time spent in applying washers by hand. 
_f PP y & y Name Title or Kind of Work 





Company 


Ask for the new Lamson folder just off the 





press containing list prices, stock sizes and Paap 









City, Zone and State No. 1959—Copyright 1945—The Lamson & Sessions Co. 





















SIMPLE™ 


FAST j 


ECONOMICAL 


CONVENIENT = 


SAFE 


Plate Set with Feed Carriage 
removing work from the die. 











STANDARDIZE OR ya elie 

LIMITED PATTERNS OF 
OR SMALL SHEETS 

no a setting skill... : bes ‘ones . 

Showing two Plate 


Sets. Each one is 108" 


long and punches 367 holes. 


a tall on nce ale engineers before putting holes i in 
ie, channels or sheets by any method. 


“There's Always Something New in the Wales Line."” Keep 
_ posted by writing for the new Plate Set Catalog TODAY. 


The same Punch Assemblies in 
the front Plate Set are used in the 
rear Plate Set. 


aeoess f. WAtRie Ron hha 


Ms arnt ANE., NORTH TONAWANDA, W. a 


(Detueen Buffalo and Niagara Folls) 


Wales Plate Set that has punched 291 holes 
in the work shown in the background. 
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Once a great artist left his easel to 
plan the arsenals and siege guns of a 
mighty war. The man was Leonardo 
da Vinci—many-sided genius of the 
Middle Ages. His name will never 
die. His work lives on—but not in 
guns and things of battle. It lives in 
the smile of a lovely lady, the Mona 
Lisa of the Louvre. 

Over and over in our world’s 
history the arts of peace have been 
abandoned to make way for the crafts 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * 


CORPORATION °¢ 


POWDER COMPANY * 


November 19, 1945 
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of war. Something like this has hap- 
pened to us in America. To soldiers, 
to civilians and also to Olin Indus- 
tries. Like everyone else, we've had 
to lay aside the job of peace to speed 
the hour of victory and hurry the 
day when we can all go back to mak- 
ing things that folks can 










and in wartime will 


peacetime... 
go into the hopper. Out will come 
many things—roller skates for chii- 
dren; guns and ammunition for 
sportsmen; flashlights and batteries 
for everyone; brass, bronze and other 
alloy metals needed by countless 
manufacturers to make the myriad 
commodities that help make living 
in America pleasant and profitable. 
That’s what we dream of. It’s 

a hope we share with all 





enjoy in security and peace. 

All that Olin chemists, 
engineers, metallurgists and 
technicians have learned in 





—_— - 
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America, and it’s bound to 
come true. 
Ourn INpustriEgs, INc. 
East Alton, Illinois 





Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


© WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY *¢ 


WESTERN BRASS MILLS * BOND ELECTRIC 
GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA 
ALUMINUM DIVISION ¢ UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) °* LIBERTY 
EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY * TEXAS POWDER COMPANY. 


COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY * 





pr i HERES HOW TO GET THE 
'( RIGHT COATED ABRASIVE 








$80 Masewet 


one 5 8 ORR ene 


OW the Coated Abrasives by 
“CARBORUNDUM” havethespeci- 


fications clearly and simply marked on 
both the labels and backing materials! 
Thus, when the material is in use in the 
shop, you can tell what to requisition 
from the stockroom. And the stock- 
room, from either labels or backing 
material can tell at a glance what to ask 
the purchasing department to reorder. 
A glance at the picture of label and 


backing will tell you how this new 
marking system for Coated Abrasives by 
“CARBORUNDUM” makes it easy to 
identify, specify and 

order this popular line 

of coated abrasive prod- 

ucts. The Carborundum 

Company, Niagara Falls, 

New York. 











You can cut — 
fabricating costs 
i 








High Carbon Strip 






IT GIVES YOU 






]. Accurate response to heat treatment 





. Exceptional uniformity of gauge and width 









. Rigidly controlled chemical and physical properties 





. Exact constancy of grain structure 
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Controlled Decarburization Limits 











SCALING 
PEINING 
BEADING 


- REMOVING RUST 
os : REMOVING PAINT 
= REMOVING WELD 


The scaling tool of many uses: “2a Amores 


REMOVING SAND 
FROM CASTINGS 





toward the work, removing chips and scale and 


insuring good visibility at all times. 


is addition to its remarkable ver- The novel chisel retainer of the Cleco Bl holds 
satility, this 3 lbs. 6 oz. Cleco Bl the chisel securely when working, but the re- 


Scaler has many unusual features of design. tainer releases by only light pressure of the 
The graduated control valve is at the rear thumb. The “nose” or chuck is broached square, 
end, the natural pressure of the operator's hand preventing the chisel from turning and insuring 
automatically admits just the right amount of _ longer life. One %” chisel (to your specifica- 
air. Thus the tool always runs without excess tions) or one chisel blank is included with the 


consumption of air. Also, the exhaust is directed tool. Write for complete data and specifications. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


S781 emot 77TH STREET on a ee ee on 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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“wih Gulf Lasupar Cutting 


we increased tool life and greatly 
Ml 





improved finish 


says this Factory Manager 





) Actual photo of Factory Manager consulting 
'-¥ with Gulf Service Engineer (right) on results 
a with Gulf Lasupar Cutting Oil in reaming 105 
) mm. gun tubes. 


“When we used another type oil for reaming 
105 mm. gun tubes, we experienced swelling 
of wood-packed reamers, and excessive heat.” 
says this Factory Manager. “Gulf Lasupar 
Cutting Oil reduced temperatures to an effi- 
cient range and helped us secure increased 
tool life and much better finish.” 


demonstrate how this cutting oil can help you 
improve your machining practice. 


Gulf Lasupar Cutting Oil—and the other 
quality cutting oils in Gulf’s complete line— 
are available to you through 1200 warehouses 
located in 30 states from Maine to New 
Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 


As in this prominent ordnance plant, Gulf Gulf office. 


Lasupar Cutting Oil has set new standards of 
performance for tough jobs in hundreds of 
aircraft, armament, and munitions plants! 


Gulf Lasupar Cutting Oil may be the an- 
swer to your tough, hard-to-speed-up machin- 
ing operations—and to your requirements for 
an exceptionally fine finish on the work. Call 
in a Gulf Service Engineer today and let him 


GULF OIL CORPORATION ° GULF REFINING COMPANY 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta - New Orleans - Houston ~ Louisville - 


GULF QUALITY CUTTING OILS 


Gulf Lasupar Cutting Oils A, B, and C 
Gulf Electro Cutting Oils A, B, and C 
Gulf M-L Cutting Oils A, B, and C 
Gulf Cut-Aid - Gulf Cutx B 

Gulf L. S. Cutting Base A and B 


Toledo 


s 





cut Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, ‘Gulf 
Cutting Oils,’’ which includes a helpful Machining Guide. 
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Engineered Rubber delivers 
coal to the surface. 


SPEED... 


Imagine a flying freighter. . . unloading 
its entire cargo in 7 seconds... WHILE 
TRAVELLING AT FULL SPEED! 

That’s not fancy...it’s fact. During 
the war Army engineers equipped C-47’s 
with U. S. Rubber conveyor belts which 
sent vital supplies parachuting to earth 
with pin-point accuracy. 

Thus engineered rubber helps broad- 
en the use of air express for future 
commercial purposes... permitting 
deliveries along nonstop flights...elim- 
inating landings on time-consuming 
reruns over the receiving point. 

There seems to be no end to the ver- 
satility of the engineered rubber con- 
veyor belt. It serves to carry loads of 


a 


abrasive coal and ore, or foodstuffs and 
other materials—it operates below the 
earth, crosses valleys, descends moun- 
tains ... and now, high in air, “kicks” 
cargo out into space. 

Always, the most efficient conveyor 
belting is the result of close cooperation 
between the engineering groups involved 
...the user’s engineering staff, the de- 
signers of mechanical conveying systems 
and U.S. Rubber technicians . . . each 
group dove-tailing its efforts with those 
of the others. 

This cooperative effort was of immea- 
surable aid in speeding victory; it is no 
less essential for quick reconversion to 
a peacetime industrial order. 


Engineered Rubber delivers 
cargoes from the sky. 


e 
4 : 
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Listen to."'Science' Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the great scientists of America—on 
the Philbarmonic-Sympbhony Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S. T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPAN Y 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y, In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Led, 
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N the files at the Barnes plant is the spring 

history of almost every great mechanical 
contribution. Here is the story of the auto- 
motive valve spring, the aircraft engine valve 
spring, the typewriter spring, the refrigerator 
spring—and today, the helicopter spring, the 
radar spring, the bomb-sight spring. 


Blue prints and “specs” are the tangible 
record of these developments—but only in the 
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MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERED. PEP Ano. POWER 





memories of Barnes craftsmen and engineers are 
the hours of experiment and research from which 
grew the final, smoothly functioning springs. 


Responsibility that comes with long and close 
associations imposes an obligation to explore 
and develop the scope of spring performance— 
not only for present purposes—but for new 
milestones in mechanical progress—whatever 
they may be. 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY frist conn eet: 


















TAYLOR-WINFIELD Bench Welders 


How To Cut Manufacturing Costs 


On Small Parts— 


Join by Resistance Welding on 
Inexpensive Production Machines. 














Radio. Instruments, 
Automotive. Optical, 
Watches. Vacuum Tubes, 
Wire. Electrical, 


PRODUCTION ZONE 


Hardware, Appliances, 
Jewelry. Toys, Novelties, 


Cutlery Tools 






Various sizes of precision Taylor-Winfield Bench Welders available in weld 
speeds from 10 to 200 spot welds per minute with transformer capacities from 
-5 to 30 KVA. Foot or air operated types using AC or stored energy controls. 
Used for resistance welding small parts cf alloy steels, copper alloys, nickel 
aluminum, magnesium, as well as for such materials as molybdenum, tungsten, 
tantalum, Invar, and stainless steel. 












Even the most inexperienced operators can join 
parts by the thousands — day after day. Setting up 
these compact and simple Bench Welders for pro- 
duction runs requires only a few minutes. 

Today, thousands of these foot or air operated 
bench welders are now in production service as a 
production tool. They join solid or stranded wires, 
small studs to flat surfaces, and thin sheets or other 
shapes faster and better than any other method. 

For simple joining, Taylor-Winfield equips bench 
welders with a mechanical type of contactor. For 
precision welding, Taylor-Winfield furnishes elec- 
ngs. tronic controls. Taylor-Winfield engineers will 
recommend the. best type for your work. 

























Jose Call or write Taylor-Winfield for profitable data 

on these rugged, precise, compact, and cost-cutting 

lore Bench Welders... full information contained in 

ce— the new easy-to-read Taylor-Winfield catalog. 
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The Taylor-Winfield Corporation 
Warren, Ohio 








Send me a personal copy of your new catalog. 


The Taylor-Winfield Corporation ! 
| 





Company 





WARREN: OHIO ae: 
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G -122412-CU “Globar” 
Box Furnace 





G-148014-CU 
«*Globar” Pit Type High 
Temperature Broach 
Hardening Furnace 





HEVI DUTY 


13-¢ F furn 
ot sglobors” 





curowsy 5h MY gribution 
show 


THE HEVI DUTY 


\} 
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The Hevi Duty “Globar” Furnace for work in 
the temperature range 1800-2500° F. are 
available in any form and for use with or 
without atmosphere control. Its construction 
is like that of the Hevi Duty Box Furnace 
with a rugged steel fabricated shell and 
laminated insulation for light weight, low 
heat loss walls. The “Globars”, silicon car- 
bide, are self cooled and easily replaceable 
even while the furnace is in operation. An 
air cooled transformer with tap changing 
switches provides adjustment to correct for 
changing “Globar” resistance. These fur- 
naces are especially adapted for High Speed 
Steel Hardening, Ceramic Firing, Sintering, 
and for Laboratory Research and Testing. 


Send. for Bulletin HD-741. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


“GLOBAR” IS THE REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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In the foreground is shown a plaster- of- 
parts pattern from which the Kirksite 
die shown in the CECOSTAMP was 
9 cast. Dies are inexpensive, quickly 


made, and salvageable. 


The CECOSTAMP is a high-production, im- 
pact-type stamp designed to form metal parts 
from sheets of high strength and great resil- 
ience. It was designed by Chambersburg 
engineers to solve the immediate and urgent 
sheet metal production problems of the air- 
craft industry and is in use in practically 
every aircraft factory. 

bh) 
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; ae of the work being produced on the CECO- 
STAMP are the stampings shown in the photograph 
above, taken in the sheet metal shop of one of the 
country’s largest builders of rail car and bus bodies. 
The parts shown, and the dies from which they are 
made are an indication of the possibilities of this 
newest form of sheet metal production equipment. 


Write for catalog and data 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG pa PENNSYLVANIA 
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NICKEL 


gives a bandsaw 


BITE! 











..- this specialty steel 
(a high-carbon grade) 
toughened by Nickel 


Built for tough jobs, this bandsaw is .80 carbon steel fortified with 2.25 
to 2.50% Nickel. 

The maker... E.C. Atkins and Company of Indianapolis, Indiana.. 
specifies Nickel to secure the reliable performance assured by the spe 
cial mechanical properties developed by high-carbon Nickel alloy steel 

In addition to imparting ability to withstand repeated flexure 
Nickel improves wear resistance, handling characteristics in fabricatio 
and response to heat treatment. 

Consult us on its use in your products or equipment. Write us today! 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. wew'vors’s.‘v. 
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Persistent Injustice 


The more one studies the circumstances surrounding strike voting conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board, the more one wonders how responsible officials 
in President Truman’s administration can condone such foolishness and why Congress 
does not put a stop to it. 

NLBB is stretching a technicality to absurd limits when it assumes authority under 
this act to conduct strike votes under non-war conditions. This act was passed by 
Congress to provide a cooling-off period to discourage impetuous strikes that would 
retard war production. The war is over, but because the President has not proclaimed 
that the period of war emergency has ended NLRB takes dubious license to invoke 
the act. 

Because balloting is conducted ostensibly under wartime legislation, the question 
asked employees is in effect “Are you willing to interrupt war production in order to 
decide the dispute at issue?” Inasmuch as no war production is involved in the present 
dispute, the question is meaningless. Nevertheless, NLRB persists in wasting half 
a million dollars secking phony answers to this impossible question. 

NLRB makes no cffort whatever to determine whether or not a strike vote is 
desired by employees. It takes a list of employers submitted by CIO and writes a 
form letter to cach: “Your company is one of several hundred employers named in a 
labor dispute notice filed . . . . by USA-CIO, pursuant to provisions of the War Labor 
Disputes Act. Under the provisions of this act, NLRB is obligated to conduct a 
strike vote among certain employees in your company on Nov. 28, 1945.” 

Note the admission that “your company is one of several hundred employers.” 
CIO took no pains to distinguish between employers who are paying high wages and 
those paying low wages, between those who have had no labor trouble and those who 
have had much, nor between employers who have no-strike contracts and those who 
have not. CIO simply supplied a list of steel producers, forge shops, foundries and 
fabricating shops. NLRB dutifully sent notices to all, including many whose employees 
have not registered grievances of any kind. 

This mass persecution is unjust. To herd all employers—large and small and 
good and bad—into a CIO-NLRB concentration camp regardless of deed smacks too 
much of the treatment accorded political prisoners by our late axis enemies. 

The only encouraging aspect of this terrible situation is that the stench of per- 
sistent injustice is becoming so nauseating that the decent elements of society will 
demand corrective action. 






































2.25 
CRISIS IN PRICES: A poll of industrial adopt and administer realistic price policies. An 
= executives on the desirability of continuing price examination of complaints indicates that while OPA 
54 controls probably would reveal wide differences of may be holding the line against inflation in a general 
reel opinion. Perhaps a majority would favor sensible sense, it is doing so at the expense of grave injustices 
st price control as a curb against inflation only until which if continued much longer will wreck many in- 
"10 such time as the influence of competition and the dividual companies and further delay reconversion. 
law of supply and demand become strong enough to Unfortunately some of these injustices have the 
day control the situation. effect of promoting inflation instead of retarding it. 


N.Y 





However, the patience of those who see the need 
of stabilizing influences during the present difficult 
period is being sorely tried by the failure of OPA to 


In numerous instances OPA policies practically force 
a manufacturer to discontinue low-price lines and 
concentrate on high-price goods if his business is to 


(OVER) 
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survive. Many small manufacturers refrain from 
seeking needed price relief because the obstacles of 
red tape, delay and confusion are too formidable. 
An about-face in OPA is imperative. Less-involved 
formulas that can be applied promptly and equitably 


are needed. —pp. 88, 102 


ON THE WRONG TRACK: A study of 

government policies affecting labor relations, con- 
ducted by Dr. Harold Metz under a grant from the 
Falk Foundation and published by the Brookings 
Institution, emphasizes a number of points that 
should command the attention of Congress. 

One is that federal labor policies tend to place 
more emphasis upon increasing workers’ bargaining 
power than upon either the right of self-organiza- 
tion or the peaceful settlement of labor disputes. 
Another is that while federal agencies encourage 
the making of collective agreements, little is done 
to make these agreements binding or enforceable. 
Still another point is that the government’s approval 
of closed-shop, union-shop and maintenance-of- 
membership clauses in collective agreements runs 
contrary to the individual worker’s legal right to or- 
ganize or not to organize. 

Employers have objected to these and other de- 
fects in government policy repeatedly. Renewed 
emphasis on these weaknesses by impartial bodies, 
such as the Brookings Institution, should carry more 
weight with the public and may eventually help to 
convince government and union officials that they 


—p. 87 


are on the wrong track. 


POWDER METALLURGY: Manufactur- 


ers desiring to know more about the possibilities 
and limitations of powder metallurgy as a means of 
producing machine parts will find considerable help- 
ful information in an exhaustive analysis of this sub- 
ject in this issue. 

In it are data to support the conclusion that for 
the design engineer who wishes to make use of pow- 
dered metal parts in his design, a minimum of only 
5000 pieces is required to make the method eco- 
nomical and competitive with other processes, pro- 
vided design of the parts is relatively simple. For 
intricate parts, especially if unusual properties are 
required, the lowest practical quantity probably 
would range from 20,000 to 50,000 pieces. 

Considerable development work and additional 
pilot plant operation will be needed to clarify the 
true possibilities of powder metallurgy, but progress 
to date points to a steady broadening of its appliva- 
tion. —p. 116 


POSTWAR POSTSCRIPTS: Significant 


straw in the wind is the report of the Department 
of Commerce that during the first quarter of this 
year 130,000 new companies entered business com- 
pared with 50,000 companies which discontinued 
operations. Before the war (p. 98) about 100,000 
new ventures were launched quarterly, just offset- 
ting the 100,000 companies that suspended during 
the same period. . . . Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, recent successor to the War Production 
Board, is exhibiting in the Social Security building 
in Washington (p. 99) statistical material collected 
by WPB during the war period. ... San Francisco, 
already proud possessor of the world’s two largest 
bridges, is tentatively considering construction of a 
third (p. 107) to link San Francisco and Oakland 
over San Francisco bay. . . . Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft will convert its Nashville plant from air- 
craft production (p. 110) to the manufacture of gas 
and electric kitchen ranges. . . . The exhaustive re- 
port of Arthur G. McKee & Co. on the future pos- 
sibilities of the government-owned steel plant at 
Geneva, Utah (p. 91) is fairly optimistic as to its 
profitable operation by private interests. ... In re- 
futing the Department of Commerce report on the 
ability of automobile manufacturers to absorb sub- 
stantial wage increases without raising selling prices, 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association (p. 102) 
cites six concrete examples of alarming decreases in 
employee productivity, some of them reflecting de- 
liberate restriction of output by union dictation. . . . 
News that a big corporation has acquired the p~rp- 
erty of a smaller competitor is so commonplace that 
on the rare occasions when the reverse is true, in- 
dustry sits up and takes notice. A noteworthy case 
in point is the purchase by Sharon Steel Corp. (p. 
90) of the Farrell Works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. In many respects this is an interesting and 
gratifying transaction. . . . Manufacturers continue 
to be hard hit by shortages of labor, materials and 
component parts. Production of trucks and busses 
by White Motor Co. (p. 112) is retarded by lack of 
components, particularly cylinder blocks. ... Large- 
ly because of the coal strike steel ingot production 
in October (p. 89) dropped to the lowest monthly 
tonnage recorded since May, 1940. . . . Scores of 
small employers whose employees have registered no 
grievances (pp. 81, 85, 86) resent being herded into 
strike votes en masse. ... Ford Motor, despite ru- 
mors it would be liberal toward union wage appeals 
(p 87) has turned down CIO demand for a 30 per 
cent increase in wages. 
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Second Operation— 
raw to 1'<" diameter 
by 234" deep. 












Third Operation— 





by 3’ deep. 













Final Operations— 
Roll bead and threads, 
and weld pin clip. 










First Operation— 
Blank and draw to 2x%" 
diameter by 1%". 


Draw to 1%" diameter 











Breakage Reduced from 
207% ‘wi 1% by INLAND STEEL 


When the battery tube for this life-saving flashlight 

was put into production, breakage was as high as 30 percent 
and the average was 20 percent. This deep draw, 14% 
inches in diameter by 3 inches deep, was then being made 
from 0.014-inch, special coated manufacturing 

terne plate, produced from deep drawing rimmed steel. 

The high breakage was a particularly serious 

matter, not only because of high cost, but because 


of an urgent production schedule. 


This breakage problem was not solved until 

an Inland engineer and the production experts of the 
manufacturer, The J. L. Clark Mfg. Co., Rockford, 

Ill., met to study all requirements. At this 

meeting. they determined the type of sheet steel to be used. 
From receipt of the first shipment of the new steel, breakage 
dropped to less than 1 percent and has remained there ever since. 


Inland engineers have helped many manufacturers with 
similar production and steel selection problems. They will be 
glad to work with you. 


Inland Steel Company, 38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 
Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 

City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul. Principal Products: 
Bars, Structural, Plates, Sheets, Strip, Tin Plate, Floor 

Plate, Piling, Reinforcing Bars, Rails, ‘Track Accessories. 


INLAND SHEETS 




















Statement of 


Position— 


Until the present tight steel situation is 
eased, there will be an unbalanced condi- 
tion in all steel stocks. 


There are three principal reasons for this: 


1. Labor and coal shortages are cur- 
rently lowering steel production. 


2. Every industry is anxious to get on 
with reconversion and peacetime 
production. 


3. There is a tremendous backlog of 
maintenance and repair require- 
ments. 


Ryerson stocks, largest in the nation, re- 
flect current Conditions. And because of 
the great load, it is not always possible 
to supply the desired steel or deliver 
available steel as quickly as usual. But 
we are doing everything we can to satisfy 
every Customer’s requirements. 

When a certain kind or size of steel is 
not immediately available, every effort is 
made to suggest satisfactory alternates 
which buyers may use with confidence. 

Ryerson’s 103 years of experience in 
maintaining large and complete stocks 


and working closely with all industries, 
makes the recommendations of Ryerson 
metallurgists and engineers particularly 
practical and helpful. 

We thank our customers for their cour- 
tesy and patience, for the confidence they 
have placed in our judgment when alter- 
nates for wanted steels have had to be 
offered, and for understanding our po- 
sitioa. 

Ryerson will continue to serve you to 
the best of its ability from its eleven 
strategically located plants. Stocks will 
be brought to normal as quickly as pos- 
sible. This means that Ryerson will be 
among the first to have more complete 
stocks of present scarce steels—that Ryer- 
son will continue to be the largest stock 
source for steel in the country. 


iy Os 


President 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 


Buffalo, New York, Boston 
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November 19, 1945 


WHILE the steel industry faces a 








possible strike as result of deadlocked 
age negotiations, producers are more 
immediately concerned over the loss 


wf production resulting from the present 


hertage of workers in the mills. 

Strike votes of the steelworkers will 
be taken Nov. 28 by the National Labor 
Relations Board and the unionists prob- 
pbly will authorize a walkout to bolster 
heir demands for a $2-a-day wage in- 
‘rease. However, a strike authorization 
hould not necessarily mean an immediate 
widespread stoppage of operation. Union 
leaders insist neither they nor the work- 
prs want a strike. Managenrent is just 
bs emphatic that it wants to avoid a 
york stoppage. Authorization of a 
trike, consequently, would not neces- 
arily mean an immediate industry-wide 
valkout although some wildcat stoppages 
might be experienced at some points. 
While a strike vote would provide union 
eaders with an added club to hold over 
anagement in bargaining negotiations 

would seem likely some further nego- 
ating would follow the taking of the 
fote before an actual industry-wide walk- 
ut occurred. To read into the present 
ituation that a strike late this month or 
arly next month was a certainty, as 
as been done in some quarters, would 
rem to be unwarranted speculation. 





Steel producers have refused to grant 
the wage increase demanded on the 
ground present ceiling prices on stéel 
products do not permit a sufficient re- 
turn to meet present costs, 

The position of the steel producers 
on the wage and price problem was ex- 
plained to the public last week in adver- 
tisements in leading newspapers by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, repre- 
senting companies having 95 per cent 
of steel capacity. These pointed out 
that steel prices are held at prewar 
levels, generally less than 937 prices, 
that wages and other costs have been 
raised to a point where losses are incurred 
on many products, and that the in- 
dustry cannot grant any wage increases 
until the Office of Price Administration 
authorizes higher prices. 

Producers have protested to the NLRB 
that the strike votes to be taken next 
week are a violation of the provision in 
company-union contracts which pro- 
hibit strikes during the life of the agree- 
ments, most of which have about a 
year to run. NLRB has replied that it 
has no discretion in the matter under the 
War Labor Disputes Act and must pro- 
ceed with the strike votes. 

Meanwhile, fifty thousand jobs in the 
steel industry are going begging. 

This situation exists in the face 


of 





First trainload ef Minnesota ore arrives at Birmingham to supplement local ore supplies at the 
furnaces of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. Imports of 250,000 tons of northern ore 
are necessitated by a shortage of workers in southern mines. 

100 trains and the tariff alone will approximate 


Movement will require more than 
3750,000 


Labor Shortage Slows Steel Output; 
Workers To Vote on Strike Issue 


swollen rolls of unemployment and while 
hundreds of thousands of people’ dis- 
placed from high-paying “war jobs are 
drawing unemployment compensation. It 
continues despite aggressive recruiting 
campaigns by the steel producers. It is 
accentuated by a high rate of absentee- 
ism. 

This incongruous picture is revealed in 
a survey by STEEL’s editors ih leading pro- 
duction centers. 

Additional workers are needed to fill 
vacancies created by revisions of pro- 
duction schedules for peacetime opera- 
tion and to meet a high demand for 
sheets, strip and other steel products 
needed for automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators and hundreds of 
other civilian items. 

The apparent incongruity of mills be- 
ing unable to hire workers while many 
are unemployed is explained by the po- 
tential worker’s reluctance to accept a 
lower take-home pay than that to which 
he became accustomed during the war 
and by the fact that unemployment com- 
pensation payments and idleness appear 
preferable to working. 

A large portion of the workers needed 
by steel mills are for common labor, for 
which the rate is 78 cents an hour, or 
$31.20 for a 40-hour week. This wage, 
after deductions for income tax, social 
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security, union dues and possibly other 
purposes, is only a few dollars more than 
can be obtained in unemploymert com- 
pensation, which is free of all deduc- 
tions. Consequently, a disposition exists 
among workers to draw unemployment 
compensation and loaf or shop around 
for high-paying jobs. 

The steel labor shortage in various 
steel producing districts, as reported to 
STEEL’s editors: 

CHICAG%—Current needs are 6100 
workers, bulk common labor. Shortage 
prevents mills from returning to 40-hour 
week, 

CLEVELAND — Scarcity of workers 
retards production, especially in finishing 
mills, although some easing has been 
noted in past month. Republic Steel 
Corp. lists needs for all plants at 4450, 
of which 576 are needed in Cleveland. 
One district mill is resuming hiring of 
women for mill jobs, a practice which 
had been discontinued at the end of 
the war. 

DETROIT—Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
wants to hire 1500 in next 30 days, but 
USES sees little likelihood of success. 

ST. LOUIS—Flat and bar steel mills 
need more than 400 immediately, 775 
when new facilities are completed. Eight- 
een hundred openings listed with USES 
by steel mills and foundries. 

BUFFALO — Job openings available 
for 4000. 

CINCINNATI—Thousand more work- 
ers needed. 


PITTSBURGH — Carnegie-Illinois has 


Pictured here is the executive committee of the National 
Labor-Management Conference, attending a luncheon with 
Left to right, seated: 
Philip Murray, president, CIO; George W. Taylor, confer- 
ence secretary; Judge Walter P, Stacy, conference chairman; 
Eric A. Johnston, president, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Ira Mosher, president, National Association 
of Manufacturers; and William Green, president, AFL. Stand- 
ing: Ted F. Silvey, CIO; Lee Pressman, CIO general counsel: 
Boris Shishkin, AFL economist; H. W. Steinkraus, president, 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach. 


need for 2875 in district. Jones & Laugh- 
lin needs 1000 at Aliquippa. 

NEW ENGLAND—wire mills could 
increase employment 10 to 20 per « 


BALTIMORE—Requirements in this 


area estimated at 3000 workers. 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA — Be- 
tween 1300 and 1400 currently required, 
BIRMINGHAM—tTennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. needs 3000. 


Hopes Rise for Constructive Action at 


National Labor-Management Conference 


HOPES that the National Labor-Man- 
agement Conference in Washington will 
result in constructive action were some- 
what higher at the end of the second 
week of discussions than when the dele- 
gates convened Nov. 5. Few believe, 
however, that the conference will be 
able to evolve a formula for effectively 
smoothing out industrial disputes from 
this time forward. 


Observers find significant the fact that 
the disputes which so far have arisen in 
the discussions have not been between 
the management delegates and the labor 
representatives but betwen opposing la- 
bor factions, Considerable significance 
has been attached to the action of the 
American Federation of Labor, United 
Mine Workers and Railway Brotherhood 
delegations in siding with management 
to oppose the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations’ attempt to inject current 
wage issues into the meeting. 

Industry delegates last week were 
working on a statement of their position 
on the principle subjects on the agenda. 


Bridgeport Brass Co.; William Simkin, secretariat; David 


Aside from the preliminaries and the 
organizational matters, a large portion of 
the conference’s time to date has been 
devoted to committee work, results of 
which are not yet apparent. 

While newsmen must depend on press 
conferences and statements from dele- 
gates buttonholed outside the conference 
for information on the progress of the 
conference, statements of delegates are 
generally optimistic. Secretary of La- 
bor Lewis B. Schwellenbach told report- 
ers late last week that the meeting was 
making “very definite progress,” toward 
the elimination of industrial strife. “It 
is moving along very nicely,” he said. 


Steel Corp. Shipments 
Show Loss in October 


Shipments of finished steel by the 
United States Steel Corn. in October 
totaled 1,290,358 net tons, a decrease of 
31,218 tons from the September total 
and of 484,611 tons from those of Octo- 
ber, 1944. For ten months this year 





Sarnoff, president, RCA; Ray Smethurst. NAM counsel; H. 
W. Prentis Jr., president, Armstrong Cork Co.; John Holmes, 
president, Swift & Co.; Joyce O'Hara, U. §, 
Commerce; John L. Lewis, president, United Mine Work- 
ers; Fred Smith, press committee; M. W. Clement, president, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; William Rand, president, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; Charles Symington, chairman, Symington- 
Gould Corp.; Thomas Cashen, chairman, Ra‘lway Labor 
Executives Association; 
Brotherhood of Ra‘lway & Steamship Clerks; and Matthew 
Woll, AFL. NEA photo 
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shipments were 15,678,067 tons, com- 
pared with 17,639,435 tons in the com- 
parable period in 1944. 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 
Net Tons 
19-15 1944 1943 1942 me 
Jan. SAB. 115 730,787 1,658,992 1.738. 8AS FEDERAL labor policies have tended 
562,48 735,772 1,691,592 1.616,3 . ' 
Se MBO LIGLNS sraN7 dexn'ams to place more emphasis on increasing 


Ii 
1,6:30,828 1.758.284 workers’ bargaining power than upon 
L706.513 184 127 

1. 

a 


1882 663 1'774.0mg either the rizht of self-organization or 








July 1.608.994 1525 1,660,762 1,785 719 » peaceful settlement of labor dissetes 
Aug. LSA2 180 L7ESANS LTO4,UN9 1,789,840 the pe aceful settlement of labor di putes, 
Sept. 1.221.576 1.743.602 1.664.577 1.703.570 according to a study made public by 
Oct. 1,290,358 1,774,969 1,794,968 1,787,501 he = : : ashi 
Nov ne ETI TRS LAKE Viewty ad the Brookings Institution, Washington. 
Dec. 1,767,600 1,719,624 1,849).6:35 The study, conducted by Dr. Harold 
Total _..... 21,150,788 20,244,830 21,064,157 Metz under a grant from the Falk Foun- 
Adjust- et Silke rn ? “eo .. 
aga a °98,609 °97,214  °449,020 «ation, points out that there is no uni 
ES rene 21,052,179 20,147,616 20,615,137 fied structure of policy guiding the 
government’s effort to improve the eco- 
“Decrease. nomic position of workers, some lines of 


action being inconsistent with others. 
Only by a comprehensive analysis of the 
actual administration of the various labor 
laws by executive agencies can the sub- 
stance of policy be ascertained. 

Some of the study’s findings are: 

Major: objectives of government labor 
policies are to increase earnings and to 
reduce hours of work. In the attainment 
of these objectives, the government has 
sought: (1) To increase the bargaining 


Bolt, Nut, Screw and Rivet 
Price Regulation Revised 


Bolt, nut, screw and rivet manufac- 
turers now may apply to the Office of 
Price Administration for an upward re- 
vision in their ceiling prices when it can 
be shown that existing maximum prices 
impose financial hardship upon the ap- 
plicant. 


Present, Past and Pending 





@ GENERAL MOTORS GRANTS INCREASE TO SALARIED WORKERS 
Detrorir—A 10 per cent increase on the first $500 of monthly salary has been au- 
thorized by General Motors Corp. for approximately 70,000 salaried workers. 


@ PARKER-WOLVERINE, UDYLITE CORP. TO MERGE 
Detrrorir—Proposed merger of the Parker-Wolverine Co. with the Udylite Corp., 
both of this city, has been agreed upon by the directors of both companies and wil! 
be submitted to shareholders Feb. 20. 


@ ALUMINUM CO. GRANTS 10-CENT WAGE INCREASE 
CLEVELAND—Aluminum Co. of America has granted a 10-cent wage increase to 
hourly workers at Cleveland and Garwood, N. J. 


@ KRUG WANTS TO REMAIN IN BASIC INDUSTRIES 
Wasnincton—J. A. Krug, former chairman of the War Production Board, has de- 
clined a position as vice president of the Motion Picture Producers Association at 
a salary of $75,000 a year because he wishes to remain in the basic industries. 


@ WESTINGHOUSE PLANS $4.7 MILLION EXPANSION 
BLoomFIELD, N, J.—A $4.7 million expansion and modernization program for its 
lamp division has been announced by Westinghouse Electric Corp, 


@ CONTINENTAL HAS LARGE ORDERS FOR PLANE ENGINES 
Detroir—Continental Motors Corp. has orders for 34,739 engines for personal 
airplanes to be delivered in the next 12 months. 


@ CERTAIN PRODUCTS EXEMPTED FROM PRICE CONTROL 
WasHINGTON—OPA has exempted or suspended from price control a number of 
products including reusable steel storage tanks, pure nickel scrap, monel metal 
scrap, stainless stee] scrap, aluminum and secondary aluminum scrap, fine and 
specialty wire, ordnance armor castings, aluminum and magnesium mii! products 
textile machinery and accessories, certain scientific instruments, 


@ FORD REJECTS UNION DEMAND FOR 30% WAGE INCREASE 
Detrrort—Rejecting UAW-CIO demand for a 30 per cent wage increase, Ford Motor 
Co. last week told the union: “This is not the time to settle on a general wage in- 
crease which would have to be based on guesses as to volume of production, costs and 
earnings.” 
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Brookings Study Raps U. S. Labor Policies; 
“Trenches Upon Rights of Minorities” 


power of workers; (2) to protect workers’ 
right of self-organization; (3) to facili- 
tate the peaceful settlement of labor 
disputes. Efforts to increase bargaining 
power generally prevail when in con- 
flict with other lines of action. 

To increase the bargaining power of 


employees, the government has _pro- 
tected their right to organize, strike, 


picket, boycott, and bargain collectively, 
with very few limitations on these acti- 
vities even though interstate commerce 
is thereby impeded. Even minority 
groups of workers can utilize these weap- 
against the interests of majority 
groups. The purpose of the policy of 
protecting the right to engage in con- 
certed action is to encourage the making 
of collective agreements, yet little is 
done to insure that these agreements are 
binding and enforceable. Even though 
an agreement contains a no-strike pro- 
vision, workers are not prevented from 
using strikes or boycotts in violation of 


Ons 


the agreement. 
Federal labor laws, as they are admin- 
istered, favor large bargaining units 


represented by unions affiliated with na- 
tional organizations. Legally, employees 
have the right to form their own labor 
organization. But before deciding which 
group represents the majority in a col- 
lective bargaining unit, the government 
must determine what constitutes an ap- 
propriate unit. The nature of the unit, 
however, is a significant factor in de- 


termining what organization will be 
chosen as representative of a majority; 
consequently the government agencies 


that perform these functions inevitably 
interfere with the free right of workers 
to choose their own form of organization. 


Infringes on Individual’s Freedom 


Vesting of the exclusive bargaining 
right in the representatives of the major- 
ity, as is required by law, increases the 
bargaining power of the majority and 
trenches upon the rights of minorities. 
Likewise, the government’s approval of 
closed-shop, union-shop and _ mainte- 
nance-of-membership clauses in collective 
agreements runs contrary to the indivi- 
dual worker’s legal right to organize or 
not to organize. 

In its efforts to facilitate the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, the government 
has set up various types of machinery 
for mediation, investigation and arbitra- 
tion. In nearly all instances, labor has 
the right to use or reject this machinery. 
but in no case is labor’s right to strike 
really limited or restricted in order to 
encourage its use. Furthermore, the pos- 
sibility that labor may strike as an alter- 
native to accepting the terms developed 
is a significant element in shaping the 
settlement. 
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OPA Steel Price Action Expected 


Government agency reported 
about to authorize some in- 
creases. Announcement awaits 
policy determination by top 
officials 


RUMORS circulating in steel industry 
circles last week were to the effect the 
Office of Price Administration was mo- 
mentarily expected to authorize an in- 
crease in steel product prices to offset 
accumulated increased wage and other 
costs. 

All that is holding up the announce- 
ment by OPA of an increase in ceiling 
prices is said to be determination of 
policy by top government officials. In 
view of the fact that it will take some 
time to work out details it is considered 
unlikely that OPA will be able to an- 
nounce authorization of an increase until 
some time this week, and it may 
possibly take even longer. In any event 
it is certain that the increased pressure 
of the past week or so for OPA to do 
something on the steel price question 
assures early action. 

This action, if taken, would be on 
a request entered several months ago 
by the steelmakers for an increase of up 
to $7 per ton, but would not take into 
consideration any increased costs which 
would result from any wage increase 
which may stem from the current wage 
controversy. Steelmakers have made it 
plain that additional price relief will be 
necessary should wage costs go above 
current levels. 


Some time ago it was indicated in of- 
ficial quarters that OPA favored in- 
creasing steel prices $2 to $2.25 per ton, 
the increase, however, not being an across- 
the-board raise but applying on specific 
products and varying from product to 
product and taking into consideration cer- 
tain revisions in extras, 

The rumor that OPA would permit an 
increase has been circulating ever since 
the steelmakers made their request. How- 
ever, action has been held up for one 
reason or another, the latest being the 
desirability of getting the wage dispute 
out of the way before announcing a 
change in ceiling quotations. In the past 
week to ten days, however, the steel- 
makers have become increasingly insist- 
ent on getting OPA to move, emphasizing 
that it will be impossible for them to 
even consider a wage increase until 
prices are raised to a level that will at 
least permit them to cover current wage 
and other production costs. In an ad- 
vertisement last week, the American Iron 
& Steel Institute said: “Until OPA au- 
thorizes fair prices, nothing can be set- 
tled through collective bargaining.” The 
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NEW RANGES: T. J. Newcomb, left, sales manager of the Westing- 
house Electric Appliance Division, Mansfield, O., and Dean Fighter, 
superintendent of range production, listen while R. M. Beatty, manager 
of the range department, explains features of the company’s new electric 
ranges, now coming off the production line 
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Institute points out that present OPA 
ceiling prices are generally less than 
steel prices in 1937. 

Elsewhere on the steel price front 
great interest continues in developments 
with respect to adjustments in the basing 
point system of pricing. Latest move 
in this connection was the announce- 
ment last week by the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corp., that effective 
Nov. 10 it had established Youngstown, 
O., as a basing point applying to sales 
of tobacco hogshead and slack barrel 
hoop. At the same time another sub- 
sidiary of the Steel corporation, Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., set up 
Birmingham, Ala., as a base on these 
products. 

Further changes in the basing point 
system are expected from time to time 
as the industry adjusts to the postwar dis- 
tribution pattern. Within the past few 
days an interesting development in con- 
nection with basing points, was the ac- 
tion of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the third circuit at Philadelphia denying 
the United States Steel Corp.’s petition 
for an additional period of nine months 
to examine the record in the Pittsburgh 
Plus case and to designate the portions 
of the record to be printed. Instead the 
court gave the Steel corporation 90 days 
from Nov. 7:to decide whether it will 
apply for leave to adduce new evidence 


to support its contention expressed earlier 
this year that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s cease and desist order should 
be set aside on the ground that condi- 
tions have changed since the order orig- 
inally was issued in 1924. 


Damage Suit Filed Against 
Unions in. Work Stoppage 


Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chi- 
cago, closed by strike since Sept. 29, last 
week filed in federal district court in 
Chicago a $150,000 damage action against 
the two unions involved. The question of 
whether unions and their officers may 
be held accountable for strikes called in 
violation of their responsibilities under 
the Smith-Connally labor disputes act 
will be an issue in the suit. 

Named defendants in the action are the 
United Mine Workers, their president, 
John L. Lewis; United Construction 
Workers and Lewis’ brother, A. D. Lewis, 
president; local 387, Construction Work- 
ers and 11 of its officers; four interna- 
tional representatives of the Construc- 
tion Workers; and 36 members of the 
local employed in the company’s plant in 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Claim is the company’s losses by rea- 
son of the strike aggregate the $150,000 
demanded. W. Homer Hartz is president 
of the company, 
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STATISTICS 








STEEL production in October was 
crippled by coal strikes and dropped 
sharply to the lowest monthly total since 
May, 1940, according to statistics of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 

Total of sivel ingots and steel for cast- 
ings produced in October was 5,620,007 
net tons, compared with 5,983,361 tons 
in September and 7,620,885 tons in Octo- 
ber, 1944. 

Steel operations during Octcber av- 
eraged 69.3 ner cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 76.3 per cent in September 
nd 95.6 per cent in October last year. 
An average of 1,268,625 tons was pro- 
duced per weck in October, against 1,- 
397,982 tons per week in September 



























nd. 1.720,290 tons per week in Octo- 
r, 1944. 

For ten months this year total produc- 
ion was 67,481,497 tons, compared with 
4,996,686 tons in the comparable pe- 
iod in 1944, a decline of 7,515,189 tons. 
Steel shipments of 4.391.143 net tons 
n September compared with 4,512,637 


October Steel Production Drops 
To Lowest Point Since May, 1940 


tons in August and 5.743,437 tons in 
September, 1944. 
As in previous months during the post- 


war decline plates represented an im- 
portant part of the loss, production in 
September being 424,804 tons, compared 
with 470,575 tons in August and 5,214,- 
074 tons in July. 

Deliveries of standard steel rails rose 
in September, 206,356 tons against 176,- 
093 tons in August. Ilot-rolled bars 
gained, with 514,063 tons in September. 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


Based on reports ty compunies which in 1944 muede 97.9% of the open tearth, 100% of the 
bessemer nnd 50.59% ul the ekectric inget mad sicel fur castings production 


1945 


Calculated 
————— Estimated Production—All Companies —————————-_ wevkly Num- 
—Open Hearth — —Bessemer— ——Electric-— ——Total—— Ss prudue- ber 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Percent tion all of 

Net of Net of Net of Net of companies weeks 

tons ca pac, fons capac. tons capac, tons capac. Net tons in mo 

Jan. 6.466.215 90.5 379.062 76.0 358.446 77.3 7.206.223 SMS 1.7 «4.43 
Feb. 5 967.812 92.4 347.227 77.1 339,520 81.1 6.651589 8 1.6617 400 
Mar. 6. 927. X77 969 BaN, 81 78 B82 VAT 82 4 7 707 HSH 9A 0 1 7*tee tT 443 
Ist qtr. 19.364.0434 93.3 1,124.640 77.6 1,080,103 80.2 21.568.777 91.6 1.677 199 12.86 
Apr. 6.551907 944 372.952 772 37797 81.4 7.2919% 928 1H078H 429 
May G.8RAAAT7 92.2 42.100 80.6 386.075 83.3 7.451.752 918 Devin 443 
June 6.129.246 888.5 379.807 78.6 323.217 74.2 6.212.200 &71 Paerwg 429 
2mi gtr, IVS. 921 LIRISS9 OTN O1Y71GD ORG QEANS.R | OK Deve ise I OL 
Ist hif. 38.67.9744 92.7 2.279.499 78.2 2.177.272 80.4 43.151.745 91.1 1.006.139 «29.87 
July 6.28 4 RSA BMESS2 THT) | 26.718) 619) «B.9R7T.00R RAR LAMNTTI 64442 
Aug. 5171%5 72.3 347.088 R95 217.283 48D KTWBARA M7 1.99893 4543 
Sept. 5.4°5,958 78.7 352.847 73.2 39.156 42.5 5.983.261 76.3 1,297,982 4.28 
3d qtr. 16,995,746 79.9 1,081,767 TL 699,232 50.9 18,706,745 77.8 1.42.73 13.13 
9 mus. 55,623,720 88.3 3,361,266 76.5 2,876,504 70.4 61,861,490 86.6 1,586,192 39.00 
Oct. 5,172,350 72.3 242,177 48.5 205,480 44.3 5,620,007 69.3 1,268.625 4.43 


For 1945 percentages 


are calculated on weckly 


capacities of 1,614,338 net tons of open 


hearth, 112,658 tons of bessemer and 104,640 tons of electric ingots and steel for castings, total 


1,831,636 tons; based on nannual capacitics as of Jan. 


1, 1945 as follows: Open hearth 84,171,500 


net tons, bessemer 5,874,000 tuns, electric 5,455,890 tons. 























































































































































































































AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
CAPACITY, PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS Period SEPTEMBER..- 1945 
Current Month Te Date This Year 
% 
‘i it : Meri team Production Shipments (Net Tons) Production Shipments (Net Tons) 
3s nr Net Tons se pak Total oie ieee Net Tons — t be ty 
capacity don | arelean capacity otal he ete 
Ingots, blooms, billets, tube rounds, sheet and tin bars, etc.)..... 91) 1 KEXK EXE RXK 29,2 4 
Structural shapes (heavy) AL 2 262,571 Berio] itv | 2.strots\aci| Besrepe| Teese 
Steel piling me 9,580, 55 14,141 31. 13,987 RxxXX 168,495 }sa0{ pinyite RUXE 
-- eaahanatamna al | eeee | cate’ | ccel “exten aaees) ge] MAT) Een] | Meee 
me ae 2 2 A 2 
OT aie dL SE - ; a 206,18 Bu se gules eo $i-3 1,653,831 > . : : 
Splice bars and tie plates 2] 8 1, 7852960 bs'ase isis 65,153, xxxx 567,515 33 1% Te rxxe 
pa on ~|.. 10. 7" 349,400 RE h6 .3 13,845 xrxxXE 115,541] &’.2] ~ 120, 1h KEKE 
Jot, Patek Bhar — Cams thangs sess c ene denn nsnesnvensvestocresors 38 92% 23,1' 
—Reinforcing—New billet...» : i 11 xxxX 65,696 : ; 56 teh x 1, ie Oe ; ; ; a hee emt 
—Rerolled 14.) 12 Xxx 6,785 | *** 6,129} **** RXX 61,422 RuEX 
= a 5 ae ‘ xxx 129,381 13,070] 2,1267528 re 1,283,679 185,32 
Cold Finished Bars—Carbon panies 2 Tj RUKK 100,225 | x zk 6,437 ExXX 2 OF eek x 7 7 a 8 . 
I ecilinineliemnins nice aE Exae 20,52 | xxx 16,321 rxxx 50h, 13) xxx "272, 440 KEE 
HTOTAL. renrnree wf | AT 120,749 | 48.8 112,758) «xxx 70.6 | 1,553,218 S258 1] 
Tool steel bars... o-oo ‘ sedating Boece vod | 18 1 1,537 | 33.6 7,559 Se ae 97, 838 47.9]. 9,979 | __xxxx 
Pipe and oo a SakGRS ATURE 8 008 A oe je 2,252,520 130,265 Ted 122,165) xxxx 1,162,112] 69.6] 1,132,790 KERR 
LAP WEI............-c.cerceseove . 2 " X-x x ‘ 
Electric weld................. eee) aE 1 ate ee tees be an se : XXX re rted ok pe opin : : : . 
Sn EE SECC ORO meee 3,377,700 193,997 | 70.0 159,587 ANKE 2 212 bik 87.6} 1 157,280 REKX 
--Conduit (cap. & prod. incl. above) Mais : “s x xx bg xxx 6,91 RXKK 2 x + x iz o = ‘ 63,868 KEKE 
Mech. tubing (cap. & prod. incl. above) =e xxxx xxxx xxx 37° 388 XXXX xz=uxxisixx: 539,305 ERX 
Wire rods 3. le | 25 ~ 39 4881 3.356.754| 61.8 
ono cs] SEB] Teaseoeto] saenkto | 95-1] ice 2m] 39,88] 3,96, 78| 61-8 | esta | 930 28 
SSC TORE EA PS) 17253, 360 45,840 44.5 7, 2h8 rxxx "uke. 8b1 47.2 ‘ 49; o74 ax xk 
—Boartoodl ora twisted nse. sscssnsessenensesensnnee 15.| 28 "539,610 17, 826 ho.2 18, 208 XXKX 174,910 43.3 175,554 REKEX 
—Woven wire fence.......... siasieeniatasm inset 28 | 29 1 113,80 29,465 2.2 29,75% RXKXK 270, 308 2.k 269, bo EEK 
eRe : : 12 30 ” 149; 700 5” 627 a 6/571 xXXX 55,174 | 89.3 61,795 EEK 
Black Plate—Ordinary.............-...--seccccoseseccssseccssssnesssesseeseeees 3 31 XxX2EX xxXxX RXKX 4 50, 845 167 XxKXX KXX 388,573 3,486 
—Chemically treated Teseee es Sie me fh h65 000 a 839 23.2 7,163 xXXX 8h 610! 2h 3 77,299 xx zs 
Tin and Teme Plate—Hot dipped... owen] 3] 3 993’ Bq} 158° 51.0 150,349) Xe EX 1,543,877| 54.4 | 1,628, epen 
—Blectrolytic ee neers | 394 | 2? 9517 B50 73811 | 39.2 ée KXXX esa’ bit 36's eh! 580 xxx 
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ceccversesvcaser — oes cageceuoceneccsecsccsees et .. ie 2 55. ‘se L ballad x ae oy 90 23 J 2 l 9] 2 ee ux 
gene ams ; = 1, 0354390 195, 806 33.6 115,819 22, 085 1,988, 312 Re 1,225, 65 207,008 
Wheels (car, rolled steel). 40 "519,400 22,060 Bh. ) i 22,259 xxxx | ar 8 515/| 91 ? aoe XxXxXX 
Aree 4l 408,170 12,08 | 36.0 11,564) xxxx 110,522| 36.2 112,626 Rexx 
All other AD 42 190’ho0 35132 | 20.0 2,563; xxxx 35/211| 2h.7_ 32) 027 aus 
TOTAL STEFL PRODUCTS. 43 XXX xEXKX xxx 4 391,143 435. xxKXX | xxx |h8 089.680 | &.40),933 
Effective steel finishing Capacity ..........-ccceccccevecseeeeeres 152. 416 10 x x x x x RXKX | xxx xxX xxx 
Percent of shipments to effective finishing capacity ....... | 152 | 4s wr 0000 | x : : . | ; : x | 7" 6 % ; : x ; | KXKX | xxx | 86.8 % | xxx Ade 
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Purchases 
Farrell 
Steelworks 


Sharon Steel Corp. acquires 
important producing unit of 
U.S. Steel. Plant provides pig 
iron and semifinished steel- 
making capacity 


PURCHASE by Sharon Steel Corp., 
Sharon, Pa., of the Farrell Works of the 
Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp., announced last week by Henry A. 
Roemer, president of the Sharon com- 
pany, is viewed in steel circles as one of 
the most significant developments in the 
industry in recent years. 

Competent observers see in the move 
a reflection of the economic forces at 
work in the steel industry. They see in 
it not only tiansfer of an important pro- 
ducing property from one steelmaker to 
another but also the trend toward con- 
centration of steel production in the most 
compact and efficient units as the indus- 
try adjusts itself to the postwar pattern 
of distribution. Further, changes in mar- 
keting and pricing practices, with freight 
rate considerations looming large in the 
background, stand out prominently in the 
picture. 

In this particular instance is seen con- 
traction of plant facilities by a produc- 
ing organization with capacity located at 
strategic points throughout the nation. 
On the other hand is seen a smaller steel 
producer acquiring an efficient, low-cost 
plant adjacent to its existing properties 
which will strengthen its position to serve 
a relatively smaller market than that 
which the larger firm seeks to serve. 

Sharon Steel on Dec. 15 will assume 
operation of the Farrell Works, idle since 
Oct. 7 because of the recent coal strike. 
Meanwhile, the plant will be placed in 
production immediately now that the 
coal strike is over. 

Mr. Roemer describes the purchase as 
“the most important step ever taken by 
Sharon Steel.” As for the city of Sharon, 
the move is viewed as representing a 
turning point in the city’s industrial his- 
tory. For Sharon Steel it means acquisi- 
tion of semifinished steel capacity which 
will substantially improve the company’s 
competitive position. Also it will elim- 
inate transportation cost between the 
Sharon Steel plant at Sharon, Pa., and 
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its plant at Lowellville, O., (about 26 
miles), estimated at about $250,000 an- 
nually. Purchase of the Farrell Works 
also will eliminate for the Sharon com- 
pany problems of remote control and 
duplication of supervisory force. 

Sale of the Farrell Works to Sharon 
Steel includes 591 acres of land, two 
blast furnaces (800-ton capacity each) ca- 
pable of producing slightly over 500,000 
gross tons of pig iron annually, and 15 
open hearths (105-ton capacity each) 
with rated capacity of 1,000,000 net tons 
of ingots annually. The blast furnaces 
are equipped with all facilities for mod- 
ern operation, including an ore yard with 
a storage capacity of 750,000 tons, a 
modern car dumper and ore bridge, also 
a 250-ton mixer for open-hearth furnaces, 
and a sintering plant of 375 tons daily 
capacity. One stack has just been com- 
pletely rebuilt and enlarged and is ready 
for blowing in, while the other is said 
to be in good working condition. 

The Farrell Works also will provide 
Sharon Steel with a 36-inch blooming 
mill equipped with a battery of soaking 
pits, and followed by four stands of 24- 
in. mills and eight stands of 18-in. mills, 
with full equipment for production of 
slabs, billets, tube rounds and sheet bars, 





View of the two 800-ton skip-filled blast furnaces taken from the cinder ladle 
track at the Farrell Works just purchased by Sharon Steel Corp. from the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
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forging billets and other semifinished fhe maz 
products. Semifinished capacity of the | 
plant is estimated at 484,500 gross tons. 

Ordnance buildings situated on the 
Farrell Works property, used for produc- 
ing tank armor sets for the Chrysler 
Corp. during the war, are equipped with 
cranes and other facilities, and it is un- 
derstood they are adaptable to extension 
of steel finishing capacity. 

Facilities at the Farrell Works, named 
for the late James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corp. from 
1911 until 1932, will provide the Sharon 
company with sufficient pig iron and 
semifinished steel for its finishing mills at 
Sharon, as well as its subsidiary plants 
at Niles, O., and Dearborn, Mich. The 
plant at Dearborn was acquired by 
Sharon last spring when it took over the 
Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co. Sharon 
Steel’s plant at Sharon, Pa., has a rated 
capacity of 360,000 net tons annually of 
hot-rolled strip and 75,000 tons of cold- 
rolled strip. 

Mr. Roemer stated last week that ad- 
ditions to the newly acquired Farrel 
Works are contemplated by Sharon Steel, 
the first probably being installation of 
two electric furnaces for production of 

(Please turn to Page 214) 
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Cyrus Eaton tells Senate com- 
mittee Utah plant too far re- 
moved from present steel mar- 
| kets to operate at profit under 
private operation 


GENEVA Steel Co., largest of the war- 
born government-owned steel mills, is so 
jar removed from present consuming mar- 
kets as to preclude the probability of its 
being operated by a private company at 
a profit, even if the plant were taken 
over at a very low figure. This was the 
testimony of Cyrus Eaton, Cleveland 
financier who played an important part 
in the formation of Republic Steel Corp. 
and who recently has been associated 
with Henry J. Kaiser in the financing of 
e Kaiser-Frazer Corp., before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Military Affairs 
ommittee conducting hearings on the 
disposition of government-owned steel 
plants. 

Mr. Eaton told the committee he be- 
ieved Geneva should remain a govern- 
ent property, against the hazards of an- 
bther war. 

“Possibly one of the largest steel com- 
panies could afford to take Geneva at a 
breatly reduced price,” Mr. Eaton said, 
ndding that the object of such action 
would be to neutralize Geneva’s possi- 
bilities as a competitive factor which he 
elieved would be against the public in- 
erest. 

“If the West, as it is likely it will, 
hould develop industries that would be 
arge users of finished steel products, for 
he manufacture of automobiles, agri- 
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cKee Survey 


IN A comprehensive report just deliv- 
red to the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
e future of the government-owned steel 
lant at Geneva, Utah, is viewed with 
air optimism by its authors, Arthur G. 
cKee & Co., Cleveland. The firm rec- 
mmends a choice between two recon- 
ersion programs, one to cost about $37 
illion and the other $30 million. 
However, the optimistic forecast was 
ased on studies conducted prior to an- 
ouncement by United States Steel Corp. 
st August of its projected Pacific Coast 
lant expansion program, including erec- 
on of a plant with capacity for produc- 
hg 200,000 tons of tin plate a year. An 
tdendum to the report indicates that 
ecution of this program by U. S. Steel 
ould render the future somewhat less 
ight for Geneva, with much depend- 
g on whether U. S. Steel arranged to 
tchase hot-rolled coils from Geneva. 
While the study was concerned pri- 
arily with Geneva, it also dwelt upon 
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CYRUS EATON 


cultural machinery and supplies, railroad 
cars and locomotives, the status of Geneva 
would change very quickly.” 

Mr, Eaton contended the Fontana, 
Calif., plant, on the other hand, is ad- 
jacent to the largest steel consuming 
center in the West and can participate in 
the competitive field, provided the pur- 
chaser “does not have to pay more for it 
than the price at which an investor can 
buy any other existing steel company in 
the securities market.” 

The witness submitted an estimate of 





Doubts Geneva's Profit Possibilities 


Cleveland financier sees 


brighter future for Fontana, 
provided purchase price is not 
too high. Opposes acquisition 
by U. S. Steel 


$7,500,000 to $9,950,000 as the “economic 
value” of the Fontana plant. 

Mr. Eaton told the committee the 
United States Steel Corp. was too big for 
its own good and the good of the coun- 
try and that he was opposed to the ac- 
quisition of the government-owned plant 
by the corporation. 

This statement drew a rebuttal from 
Roger Blough, general counsel for U. S. 
Steel, who pointed out that Mr. Eaton 
apparently was using this form of state- 
ment to further his own interests. 

Earlier in the hearings, W. Stuart 
Symington, surplus property administra- 
tor, had indicated his agency favors U. S. 
Steel as operator of Geneva plant because 
it believes it is the only company that 
can undertake such a project without a 
government subsidy. 

U. S. Steel currently is not a bidder for 
the Geneva plant, having withdrawn 
last August an earlier declaration of in- 
terest in purchasing or leasing the plant. 
U. S. Steel’s withdrawal from the Geneva 
picture was accompanied by announce- 
ment of plans to expand its Columbia 
Steel Co. facilities on the West Coast, and 
is believed to have been actuated in part 
by statements by former Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle and members of the old Sur- 
plus Property Board opposing the corpo- 
ration as operator of the Geneva plant. 


on Geneva "Fairly Optimistic” 


the extent to which Geneva and the Fon- 
tana, Calif., plant of Kaiser Co. Inc. are 
likely to affect each other in their post- 
war operations. 

Market areas selected for study com- 
prised substantially all territory in the 
United States to which freight rates from 
Geneva and Fontana are as low as or 
lower than those from the large eastern 
steel plants. On this basis, domestic 
shipments from Geneva would be restrict- 
ed largely to two groups of states, one 
comprising Washington, Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia, the other Idaho, Montana, Wy- 
oming, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico. The former area is 
referred to in the report as the Pacific 
Coast section, the latter as the Rocky 
Mountain section, and the two groups 
together as the Western states. 

Geneva, to a greater degree than Fon- 
tana, also has limited potential markets 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska 
and North and South Dakota; the report 





refers to this area as the Prairie section. 

In the Pacific Coast section, the report 
says, Geneva will be competitive not only 
with other western plants, but also with 
plants located on or near the eastern sea- 
board “that have a greater diversity of 
products and can ship by water to Pa- 
cific ports at comparatively low rates.” 
In the Rocky Mountain section Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. will be the principal 
competitor. In the Prairie section Geneva 
would compete with Colorado Fuel & 
lion Corp. and with companies whose 
plants are located in the central and 
southern parts of the United States. 

Also, Geneva should be competitive, 
as regards cost of transportation, in 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Western Canada 
and in certain countries of South Amer- 
ica and the Asiatic mainland. 

Using the year 1937 as the basis, and 
the old National Resources Planning 
Board as the authority, the report sets 
forth the prewar consumption statistics 
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APPRAISAL OF PHYSICAL ASSETS OF GENEVA STEEL CO. 


Propertics 

Mines and Quarry: 
Ceneva coal mine 
lrou Mountain ore mine .. . 
Payson quarry 


Total mines and quarry .. 


Ceneva plant: 
Acquisition and preparation of site ... 
Cost ul acquisition and land for 

waulcr supply and reservoir 
Equipment and facilities . . 


Total Geneva plant . 


Crand total 




















Actual McKee McKee 

Cost of Replacement Cost of 
Present Cost of Equivalent 

Plant Present Plant Plant 
$11,185,009 $8,714,000 $8,110,000 
1,293,991 872,000 700,000 
1,186,715 787,000 646,000 
13,665,715 10,373,000 9,456,000 
1,321,692 887,000 887,000 
3,822 8,822 3,822 

175,363,837 122,736,178  111,153,17 

. 176,689,351 123,627,000 112,044,000 
_. .$190,355,066 $134,000,000 $121,500,000 


As reported to Reconstruction Finance Corp. by Arthur G. McKee & Co. 


shown in an accompanying table. As 
will be noted, the table lists the statistics 
for the Prairie states separately, for the 
reason that the Geneva plant will have 
freight rate advantages in a relatively 
small part of this area; in most of that 
aiea-the plants at Duluth, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Houston have lower freight 
rates. 

In commenting on export possibilities 
for the western steel plants the report 
states that Pacific Coast exports in 1937 
were 55,000 tons, of which 38,000 tons 
were rails. It points out, however, that 
these figures should not be regarded as 
postwar criteria. Exports of steel by all 
western producers, it states, should ap- 
proximate 465,000 tons annually—spread 
rather uniformly over all the products of 
the western steel mills. 

The report also devotes some space to 
a study of population trends in the West 
and the resultant effect on domestic con- 
sumption in that region. Whereas the 
1937 steel consumption of the Western 
states was 2,847,200 tons, the annual 
postwar consumption, due to population 
increments, should be in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,014,700 tons. 


Total estimated postwar market po- 
tential for the western producers—ob- 
tained by adding the estimates for do- 
mestic and export markets—therefore, 
comes to 3,479,700 tons annually. This 
would be further enlarged by whatever 
portion of the business of the Prairie 
state requirements was filled by the 
western producers. 

In the prewar years, say 1937 and 
1938, the report states, western steel mills 
had some surplus capacity in bars, wire, 
rails, structural and semifinished. Their 
deficiencies were in strip, sheet, tin plate, 
pipes and tubes, and plates. During the 
war Fontana’ and Geneva were built 
primarily to manufacture ship plates, 
shapes and shell steel. This unbalanced 
situation is to be remedied in some part 
according to a recent agreement between 
RFC and Kaiser Co. Inc. by which the 
annual capacity of the Fontana plant in 


the near future would encompass 520,- 
000 tons of finished products including 
150,000 tons of plates, 20,000 tons of 
strip, 120,000 tons of pipe, 100,000 tons 
of structurals, 90,000 tons of bars and 
40,000 tons of billets. 

After reconversion of Fontana on the 
above basis, surplus capacity of western 
mills would stand at 644,600 tons of 
plates, 340,200 tons of bars and rods, 
29,100 tons of plain wire, 68,100 tons 
of rails, 376,200 tons of structurals, and 
206,600 tons of semifinished. 

Further, after such reconversion at 
Fontana, deficiencies in the capacity of 
western mills would stand at 23,500 tons 
of strip, 256,300 tons of sheet, 484,100 
tons of tin plate, 361,800 tons of pipe 
and tubes and 236,500 tons of “other 
products.” 

“Even after conversion of Fontana,” 


the report sums up at this point, “there 
will be a deficit in western production of 
1,362,200 net tons annually of othe 
products, an amount which could absorh 
all of Geneva’s ingot capacity. Geneva 
would not secure all of this tonnage, 
even if properly equipped to produce it, 
but if its rolling mill facilities could be 
adapted to the manufacture of strip, 
sheets, tin plate and tubing, a substan- 
tial part of Geneva’s ingot capacity could 
be utilized in a way that would not seri- 
ously curtail the output of the other 
western producers.” 

As to ingot and pig iron capacity, the 
West is in good shape, the report finds 
Steelmaking capacity of western plants 
was 4,667,000 net tons in 1945. “The 
amount of pig iron and purchased scrap 
required for this production would 
about 2,670,000 and 1,170,000 net tons, 
respectively. Present blast furnace ca, 
pacity at 2,875,000 net tons is ample.” 
With increased manufacturing operations 
in the West more scrap would be avail 
able so that there would be no scarcity 
of this raw material. 


As to selling prices, the report state 
that Pacific Coast prices have, for th 
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most part, been equal to Pittsburg] 
prices, plus from $10 to $15 per to 
these additions representing rough 
transportation charges on the variou 
products from the principal sources 

supply. “Western consumers hope tha 
these differentials may eventually be re 
duced through operation of integrate 
steel plants in the West because thi 
method of pricing is modified occasion 
ally when there are producing plants 4 
sufficient size to be competitive in th 
consuming areas. This does not mea 
that prices in the West will be lower i 
the near future than they are at presen 
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WESTERN CONSUMPTION OF STEEL PRODUCTS IN 1937 
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(In Net tons) 4 
Rocky Prairie) tas 
Pacific Mountain Total — “Th 
Products section section West separatelf . 
Heavy structurals and steel piling 136.500 31,100 167.600 205.6(9 mtegra 
Rails over G0-pound ......... 57.300 208.400 265.600 64.8 mas, 
Bars and rods ........ 806.400 76,600 $85,000 157,30 mills { 
Plates, all kinds ......... 189,700 25.600 215.300 123,7 and pl 
Sheets, hot rolled ....... 170.100 14,000 184,100 94.28% be roll 
Sheets, cold rolled .... 15,500 800 15.800 3.88 tubes b 
Sheets, galvanized 129,600 24,900 154,500 100,30 mill, b 
d 

Total shects .......... .. 815,200 89,200 354,400 198s vn 
Strip, hot rolled including skelp 31.800 2,500 34,300 19,28 wide fc 

Strip, cold rolled ....... 12,300 100 12,400 plate. 
Total ship ...... 44,100 2,600 46,700 19,6 +. ins 
Pipes and tubes . 357.200 124,800 482.000 949.5) Can 
, dtp aay Hay. 444.600 20,900 465.500 58.91 pase 
Wire, plain drawn .. 83,300 2,600 85.900 10.19 Pete ne 
Semifinished ........ 19,500 500 20,000 9,99 4s $20 
Geneva 
Totals 1,953,800 532,300 2.486.000 1,797.08 for appr 
Other Products ........ 284,000 77,200 361,200 261,48 Folloy 
er of 
Total consumptions 2,237,800 609,500 2,847,200° 2,058.49 nort giv 
*The McKee report estimates annual steel consumption in the Western stal 000 — 
in the immediate postwar period (not including the Prairie states) should be in 000 re 


neighborhood of 3,014,700 net tons. 
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increases in labor rates and costs of ma- 


7 terials and supplies during the war have 
othe, mot been compensated by increases in 
nsorht Prices of steel products either in the East 
mew the West, and higher prices are gen- 
oo ole erally to be expected. The amounts of 
oe increase, however, cannot be predicted 
d be or estimated and, for the purpose of this 
strip report, it is assumed only that the pres- 
ota ently quoted prices for the western area 
could will not be decreased. 
oak Taking the effects of future competi- 
other tion into account, the :eport merely 
states that “the effects of final competi- 
the tive bidding cannot be measured but it 
.. ds} C22 be assumed that producers that have 
plants until now held the western markets will 
“thd use every legal means to retain them. 


id Quality, means of transportation, deliv- 
id eries, business relationship between pro- 
ducers and consumers, and other factors, 





tons} will enter into the determination of final 
ec. 

lo% Prices. In some cases, however, these 
nple, “on : ‘ 
wii conditions will favor the new suppliers 
avail 25 much, if not more, than they do the 
cll present ones.” Too, the report adds, the 
; recent United States Supreme Court de- 

cisions in the two glucose cases may even- 

state¥ tyally affect the pricing system in the 
or th steel industry; “the f.o.b. mill method of 
burg} pricing might alter considerably the pres- 
r ton ent structure of steel prices in the west- 
ugh em area.” 
yario 
ces Cut in Freight Rates Implied 
e th Implied in the report is an expected re- 
ber duction in freight rates from Geneva. 
grated Whereas the published rates from Geneva 
7 thi at present are $12 per ton of finished 
casio" steel products to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
7 cisco and Portland, Oreg., “the consult- 
in th ing engineers have been instructed by 
- MC Reconstruction Finance Corp. to use 
wer tentative rates from Geneva.” These 
resen 


tentative rates are $8 to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco and $9.50 to Portland. 
37 As a prelude to discussing improve- 

ments that may be made at Geneva the 
report finds a good basis for such im- 
provements exists. 

“The Geneva plant,” it says, “is fully 
integrated, having coke ovens, blast fur- 
naces, open-hearth furnaces and rolling 
mills for the production of structurals 
and plates. On the structural mill can 
be rolled blanks for the production of 
tubes by the seamless process. The plate 
mill, by changes to existing equipment 
and the addition of others, can be con- 
verted for hot rolling of strip sufficiently 
wide for cold rolling into sheets and tin 
plate. Moreover, the nature of the plate 
# mill installation at Geneva is such that 

‘mit can be equipped for strip rolling at 

oom comparatively small expense. A com- 
plete new strip mill might cost as much 
as $20 million but the plate mill at 
Geneva can be converted to this purpose 
for approximately $5 million.” 


Following broad discussion of a num- 
ber of improvement programs, the re- 
port gives preference to one in which 
the finished steel output would be 635,- 
000 net tons per year, comprising 100,- 
000 tons of plates, 75,000 tons of strip 
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and sheets, 280,000 tons of tin piate, 
150,000 tons of seamless pipe and S0,- 
000 tons of rerolling and lorging billets. 
To carry out this program, the cost of 
new facilities would be $37,250,000 and 
the potential annual manufacturing profit 
is figured at $14,261,000—or 38.3 per 
cent on the cost of the new facilities. 

In this program structurals have not 
been included for Geneva “because these 
have been utilized to fill out the sched- 
ule for Fontana, and because they are 
already produced at Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp. The structural mill at Geneva 
will be utilized four-fifths of its time in 
rolling blanks for seamless mills and bil- 
lets, but will also have capacity for pro- 
ducing up to 40,000 tons of structurals, 
and more, of course, when the demand 
for pipe is less than schedule. 

“Certain other products, of a second- 
ary nature, might ultimately be pro- 
duced at Geneva.” 

While this program would use only 70 
per cent of the existing facilities at 
Geneva, says the report, this showing 
would compare “not unfavorably with 
that of many departments in the older 
plants in the iron and steel industry.” 

An addendum to the report analyzes 
the effect upon the above program for 
Geneva by reason of the announcement 
on Aug. 8, 1945, of U. S. Steel’s plan to 
install cold reduction mills and make 
200,000 tons of tin plate annually on 
the Pacific Coast. 

“It is obvious,” says the addendum, 
“that if both Geneva and other plants 
are equipped for the manufacture of 
these products, each would suffer in vol- 
ume of sales and, consequently, also in 
respect to manufacturing costs. Geneva, 


at least for some years, would suffer 
most, since the prospective competitor al- 
ready has established sales connections, 
warehousing facilities and highly qual- 
ified operating and selling organizations. 

“The other company has inferred that 
arrangements might possibly be made by 
which Geneva would sell them semifin- 
ished material in the form of hot-rolled 
coils. This suggestion has some merit 
for Geneva in that it would reduce the 
initial cost of new facilities by at least 
$15 million. If coils could be sold in the 
quantities required and at the presently 
quoted price of about $55 per ton, such 
arrangement might not decrease the value 
of the Geneva properties to a prohibitive 
degree. 


“However, it seems likely that the 
other company could not afford to pay 
Ceneva more for coiled strip than it 
would cost it to obtain it from one of its 
several eastern plants. 


The remainder of the report goes into 
detail on the steps that would have to 
be taken to carry out the reconveision 
program summarized briefly above. 


Details also are presented on an alter- 
nate program which would _ enable 
Geneva to turn out 635,000 net tons of 
finished steel products annually, com- 
prising 100,000 tons of plates, 75,000 
tons of strip and sheet, 280,000 tons of 
tin plate, 150,000 tons of electrically 
welded pipe (instead of seamless tubing) 
and 30,000 tons of billets. In this pro- 
gram, cost of new facilities would be 
about $30 million and potential manu- 
facturing profit is estimated at $13,666,- 
400—or 45.6 per cent on the cost of 
new facilities. 








50,000 additional employees. 


ing up war contracts. 


version in Pacific states. 


taining labor. See page 107. 





TRANSITION TOPICS 


LABOR— Shortage of workers retarding steel production, as mills need 
Strike vote of steelworkers will be taken next 
week, as negotiations on wage demands are deadlocked. See page 85. 


SURPLUS STEEL PLANTS— Opposing views on profit outlook for 


Geneva Steel plant presented at Senate committee hearings. 


TERMINATION COSTS— Revised renegotiation regulation outlines 
recognition to be given cost of expenses incurred by business firms in wind- 
See page 94. 


CONSTRUCTION— New building in 1946, including public and private 
works, expected to amount to at least $6% billion. 
terials and equipment seen as hindering factor. 


WEST COAST— Scarcity of components and materials slowing recon- 
Housing shortages contribute to difficulties in ob- 


AIRCRAFT—Remote radio control of high-speed, high-performance oper- 
ational-sized test planes and simultaneous transmission of flight data to re- 
cording instruments made possible by equipment developed by Bell Aircraft 
and Air Technical Service Command. See page 108. 


See page 91. 


Shortages of certain ma- 
See page 98, 
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Termination Costs To Be Recognized 
For Renegotiation Purposes Outlined 


Revised regulation allows most expenses connected with wind- 
ing up war business, but no costs of getting into peacetime pro- 


duction. 


Time limits within which recognizable costs must be 


established not defined, but may be in forthcoming revision 


RECOGNITION to be given costs or 
expenses incurred by business firms in 
winding up war contracts is clarified in 
a recent revision of the renegotiation 
regulation. 

Effect of the new regulation, accord- 
ing to one official, will be that all costs 
and expenses connected with getting out 
of war business will be recognized for 
purposes of renegotiation, but that no 
costs connected with getting into peace- 
time will be allowed. 

The new regulation, known as Revi- 
sion 21, does not state any time limits 
within which recognizable costs or ex- 
penses must be established. This is of 
special importance since the recent 
amendment extending the Renegotiation 
Act to Dec. 31, 1945, provides a power 
to the Price Adjustment Board to issue 
regulations with regard to recognition or 
nonrecognition of profits, costs, expenses, 
etc., subsequent to next Dec. 31, to be 
taken into account in renegotiation. 

It is understood, however, that a new 
regulation will be issued soon defining 
the time factors in a manner likely to 
be considered satisfactory by contrac- 
tors. 

It is believed that under some circum- 
stances costs or expenses incurred any 
time in 1946, directly attributable to 
closing up renegotiable war business, will 
be recognized. 


business 


Interpretations May Follow 


Revision 21, which is couched in legal 
language the layman may have difficulty 
understanding, may be followed by of- 
ficial interpretations. 

The new document deals with agree- 
ments for fixtures, construction and im- 
provements on real property; profit, cost 
allocation and allowance; rebates in con- 
nection with respread of amortization 
deductions; conversion to war produc- 
tion; including costs of conversion, costs 
in connection with the discontinuance of 
renegotiable business, inventory losses, 
losses from sale, exchange or abandon- 
ment of facilities in performing rene- 
gotiable contracts and subcontracts and 
other costs and expenses, embracing 
severance pay, rent and other obligations 
in connection with property inventories 
and depreciation. 

The régulation also defines the proce- 
dure which must be followed by con- 
tractors in requesting statutory statements 
concerning determination of excessive 
profits, changes the date of Feb. 26, 1944, 


in connection with failures to reach 
agreement (so-called impasse cases) to 
Aug. 10, 1945, and provides instructions 
relating to certain renegotiation forms. 

The revision also lists new rene:zotia- 
tion personnel and offices. It is printed 
in the Federal Register for Nov. 3, 1945. 

A critical appraisal of the new regula- 
tion indicates that war contractors may 
not consider it very helpful except in 
a few particulars, as in connection with 
treatment of inventories and of losses 
on facilities. 

The value of the provisions relating 
to severance pay will depend on how the 
prescribed formula works out in par- 
ticular cases. 

The provisions concerning costs alloca- 
ble and allowable against renegotiable 
business are unsatisfactory in that they 
permit substitution of the judgment of 
the Price Adjustment Board or any 
agency it designates for the judgment of 
the commissioner of internal revenue 
with regard to deductions and exclusions 
under the Revenue Act. 

There has been a continuous tendency 


on the part of renegotiation authorities 
to cut down the benefits of the require- 
ment of the law that they should give 
full recognition to deductions and exclu- 
sions permitted by the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

There is general complaint of the diffi- 
culty contractors are experiencing in 
obtaining statutory statements as to the 
basis for determinations of excessive 
profits. The new regulation threatens 
to complicate this situation still more. 

Chairman Andrew J. May, of the 
House Military Committee, in a speech 
on the House floor recently, criticized 
the renegotiation authorities severely for 
onerous treatment of small companies, 

He referred to numerous complaints 
which had been received by his commit- 
tee and proposed that it make a study 
of the situation and report to Congress. 


Additional Surplus Plants 
Offered for Sale or Lease 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. is offer- 
ing for sale or lease the following gov- 
ernment-owned plants which have been 
declared surplus: Edo Aircraft Corp., 
College Point, Long Island, N. Y.; Farm 
Crops Processing Corp., Omaha, Nebr.; 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
(two plants) Cleveland; Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. (two plants), Burbank, Calif., 
and (one plant) Van Nuys, Calif.; Kop- 
pers Co. Inc., Granite City, Ill.; Liberty 
Planers, Hamilton, O.; Keokuk Electric 
Metals Co., Keokuk, Iowa; Walter Kidde 











PRESIDENT GREETS LABORITE: President Truman, left, greets British Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee on the latter's arrival at the White House. In 
center is Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. NEA photo 
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& Co. Inc., Belleville, N. J.; Kinney 
Aluminum Co., Vernon, Calif.; Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Kenosha, Wis.; National 
Aluminum Cylinder Head Co., Cleveland; 
National Carbide Corp., Ashtabula, O.; 
National Bronze & Alumioum Foundry, 
Cleveland; Marquette Metal Products 
Co., Cleveland; Houdry Process Corp., 
Paulsboro, N. J.; Kearney & ‘Trecker 
Corp., Milwaukee; J. S. Abercrombie Co. 
and Harrison Oil Co., Sweeny, Tex.; Aero- 
nautical Products Inc., Detroit; Western 
Fluorspar Corp., Northgate, Colo.; Wheel- 
ing Bronze Casting Co., Glen Dale, W. 
Va.; Zuni Milling Co., Los Lunas, N. 
Mex.; Northwest Flax Industries, Win- 
dom, Minn.; Wico Electric Co., West 
Springfield, Mass.; Foote Mineral Co., 
Exton, Pa.; Bearfoot Sole Co, Inc., Wads- 
worth, O.; Aviation Corp. (Republic 
Aviation Div.), Detroit; Mueller Brass 
Co., Port Huron, Mich.; Vinco Corp., 
Detroit; Hercules Mfg. Co., Centerville, 
Iowa; Hooker Electrochemical Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Hughes Tool Co., Houston, 
Tex.; High Standard Mfg. Co. Inc., Ham- 
den, Conn.; Snead & Co., Orange, Va.; 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
Union Fork & Hoe Co., Rome, N. Y.; 
Jacobs Aircraft Co., Pottstown, Pa.; Na- 
tional Carbon Co. Inc., Charlotte, N, C.; 
Buffalo Arms Corp., Buffalo; Mathieson 
Alkali Works (Riverside power plant 
No. 2), Lake Charles, La.; General Mo- 
tors Corp. (Buick Motor Division), Mel- 
rose Park, IIl. 


English Steel Industry 
Reported on by Visitor 


Damaged little by German bombings, 
England’s steel industry is on its way 
toward modernization and specialization, 
according to Fred C. T. Daniels, vice 
president, Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co., 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of rolls and 
rolling mill equipment. 

Mr. Daniels, who recently returned 
from a month’s tour of the steel industries 
of England and France, said that the 
German bombings seemed to be aimed 
at targets to break morale rather than 
hinder production. Full production and 
excellent quality were both maintained 
throughout the war, he said. 

“England’s roll manufacturing indus- 
try, however, never compared to that of 
this country and they are awake to that 
fact. Ten years ago, before they adopted 
some American practices, both their pro- 
duction and quality was far below ours, 
but now they are making as good rolls 
as we are. The steel industry as a whole, 
however, is making big plans for modern- 
izing. Now, they have virtually no 
specialty mills. Every mill tries to put 
out every kind of product, but their plans 
call for the construction of ‘specialty 
mills,” he pointed out. 

Speaking about the French steel in- 
dustry he said that although the plants 
were not damaged much, it will be a 
long time before the industry can get 
back on its feet. 
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Domestic Sponge Iron Compares 
Favorably with Swedish Product 


Bureau of Mines experiments show two most common types of 


Swedish iron can be duplicated in American plants. 


Reports 


describe production at New York brick yard, without alteration 
of plant, and at Ohio quarry company 


SPONGE iron comparable in quality 
to that made in the famous ceramic 
plants at Hoeganaes, Sweden, can be 
produced by carbon reduction in Amer- 
ican common. shale-brick plants with- 
out alteration of the plants, the Bureau 
of Mines reported last week. 

Experiments conducted by the bureau 
at a New York state brick yard and at 
an Ohio quarry company several months 
ago demonstrated that the two most 
common types of Swedish sponge iron, 
said to be superior for use in furnaces 
where high-grade steels are made, can 
be duplicated readily in tunnel kilns 
or periodic down-draft kilns. 

In a report describing the New York 
project, Donald W. Ross, bureau chem- 
ical engineer, said about 100 tons of 
brick-yard sponge iron were made _ by 
the regular brick-yard personnel with 
the equipment already at the ceramic 
plant. Of this amount, 62 tons, made 
from commercial magnetite concentrates, 
were shipped to three steel plants where 
it was used to replace some of the scrap 
in the regular steel furnace heats. 


Ordinary Ceramic Kiln Used 


The Swedish sponge iron process in- 
volves filling clay refractory containers, 
called “Saggers,” with iron ore plus 
the necessary quantity of solid reducing 
agent, and then firing in an ordinary 
ceramic kiln. A characteristic of the 
Swedish sponge iron is the remarkably 
low sulphur content, which is obtained 
by mixing a desulphurizing agent with a 
solid fuel reducing agent. 

Production of sponge iron in both 
clay and steel saggers was successful in 
the Ohio research, described in a report 
by J. P. Walker, bureau metallurgist. In 
addition to experiments with three sizes 
of clay refractory saggers and two sizes 
of low-carbon steel containers, this pro- 
ject included investigation of five types 
of desulphurizing agents and the testing 
of four commercially available fuels as 
reducing agents. 

One of the problems involved in the 
production of sponge iron is the deter- 
mination of the degree of reduction at- 
tained in the manufacturing process, and 
this phase of sponge iron production is 
discussed in article prepared by J. P. 
Morris, bureau chemist. 

Because sponge irons made by dif- 
ferent processes may vary in physical 
characteristics as well as in chemical 
composition, a method of analysis that 


is suitable for one type is not necessarily 
applicable to all other types. 

Four methods for determining metallic 
iron and oxygen are discussed in the 
bureau report, the mercuric chloride 
method, copper sulphate method, hy- 
drogen-reduction method, and hydrogen- 
evolution method. In these analyses 
speciaily prepared test samples of known 
composition were used and each method 
was evaluated under controlled con- 
ditions. 


Aluminum Imports Limited 
By Swedish Government 


Swedish imports of aluminum and al- 
loys containing over 50 per cent by weight 
of that metal are now permitted only un- 
der government license according to a re- 
port received by the United States gov- 
ernment. The license requirement ap- 
plies to the unworked metal or alloy and 
to scrap, anodes, sheet, strip, tube, rod, 
wire, cable, including insulated cable, ash 
and dross, it was added. 


Private Trading Between 
U.S. and Greece Resumed 


Private export and import trade be- 
tween the United States and Greece has 
been resumed, subject to continned tight 
controls in Greece, on Greek imports, and 
-ertain restrictions by American author’- 
ties on some classes of American goods 
if exported to Greece. 

The fcllowing restrictions are main- 
‘ained by the Greek government. it is 
reported by the State Department: Appli- 
cations for an import license must be 
secompanied by evidence of a firm offer 
by the American shippers; a separate im- 
port license, including foreign exchange 
authorizations, is required for each or- 
der; Greek exporters, intending to ship 
commodities from Greece, must secure 
an export license, 

The Greek government will continue 
to bar imports by private trade of goods 
included in the UNRRA procurement 
program, to preclude large-scale imports 
beyond immediate domestic require- 
ments. 

U. S. exporters will be subject to Amer- 
ican export license on commodities still 
scarce or otherwise restricted by this 
government, it is stated; U. S. importers 
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Ask any grinding man about the problems involved in roughing and finishing on the 
same machine. The chances are he will tell you that no problem exists if the grinder 
is a CINCINNATI with FILMATIC Bearings. But other types of grinding wheel 
spindle bearings usually involve a careful readjustment by an experienced man. 
@ With the introduction of FILMATICS, adjustment was eliminated, for you don’t 
havé to treat these bearings with kid gloves. Heavy roughing or fine finish grinding fi 
is all the same to CINCINNATI Grinders equipped with FILMATIC Bearings, for 
they require no adjustment whatever. These bearings are next to foolproof and de- 
mand no attention except periodic change of spindle oil. € The fact that you don’t 
need to pamper FILMATIC Bearings, regardless of the grade of finish desired, is 
still another reason why you should choose CINCINNATIS for your centerless or 
centertype grinding and lapping operations. Booklet G-446 contains the complete 





story. Write for your copy. 
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This roll was rough and finish ground ona CINCIN- 
NATI Plain Self-Contained Grinder equipped with 
Swivel Table Type Roll Crowning Mechanism. Like 
all CINCINNATI Plain, Universal and Centerless 
Grinding Machines, the Plain Self-Contained Grind- 
ers are equipped with FILMATIC Bearings. Com- 
plete details may be obtained by writing for Catalog 
G-491-1. For a brief description look in Sweet’s 
Catalog File for Mechanical Industries. 


[}]GRINDERS INCORPORATED 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U.S.A. 


S [ENTERLESS:GRINDING MACHINES + CENTERLESS LAPPING MACHINES 
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also, in regard to making payment for 
goods received from Greece, must obtain 
a Treasury license covering the pay- 
ment procedure. Greek tradesmen like- 
wise must obtain a license trom their 
own authorities under this head. 

U, S. exporters should apply directly 
to a shipping company for cargo space, 
it is said, and Greek tradesmen are re- 
quired to follow the same procedure. 


Propose Simplified List of 
Automatic Regulating Valves 


A proposed Simplified Practice Rec- 
ommendation for automatic regulating 
valves has been submitted to producers, 
distributors, and users for approval or 
comment, according to the Division of 
Simplified Practice, National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Automatic regulating valves are used 
for controlling the temperature, pressure, 
level or rate of flow of fluids. The pur- 
pose of the recommendation is to estab- 
lish as a useful standard of practice a 
simplified list of pressure ratings and 
sizes of seven types of these valves, made 
of steel, iron, and bronze. 

Recommendation was developed ia 
co-operation with a simplified practice 
committee of manufacturers, and if ap- 
proved will retain on a voluntary basis 
the simplified practice features of a man- 
datory order which was effective during 
the war emergency. 

Mimeographed copies of the proposed 
recommendation may be obtained from 
the Division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 


ington 25. 


Increase in New Business 
Ventures Noted This Year 


New business ventures increased not- 
ably in the first quarter of 1945, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 

During this period about 130,000 
firms entered business, against less than 
50,000 discontinuances in the same 
period. The prewar rate was respectively 
100,000 firms entering business per 
quarter, against the same number of ter- 
minations. Post V-J figures are not avail- 
able but the department estimates a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of firms 
entering business in these past months. 

Revival of business, the department 
believes, was undoubtedly due to the 
prospect of getting supplies, with the 
war demand tapering off. The majority 
of firms entering business during 1944 
and the first quarter of this year were 
in the retail and service trades, 56 per 
cent being in retail fields alone. Also 
sharing in the general increase were the 
transportation-communication-public util- 
ity group, wholesale trades, and the fin- 
ance, insurance and real estate groups. 
Manufacturing, construction and mining 
showed a declining trend from wartime 
levels, 














RATIFY TREATY: Shown exchanging ratifications of a treaty between the 
United States and Mexico are left to right, seated: James F. Byrnes, sec- 
retary of state; Delos Monter, Mexican ambassador. Standing: Sen. Tom 
Connally (Dem., Tex.); Rep. Sol Bloom (Dem., N. Y.); Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Dem., Wyo.); Sen. Eugene Milliken (Rep., Colo.); Sen. Warren 
Austin (Rep., Vt.); and Dean Acheson, under secretary of state. NEA photo 
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Building Program for 1946 Threatened by 


Certain Materials and Equipment Shortage 


NEW construction in 1946, including 
private and public works, is expected to 
amount to at least $6% billion, John D. 
Small, administrator of civilian produc- 
tion, said recently. This total includes 
$1675 million for 400,000 family dwell- 
ing units. This program must be car- 
ried out, he added, in the interests of 
speedy reconversion and to get a start 
on meeting the pent-up demand for 
housing, commercial buildings and other 
construction. It is being hampered, 
however, by shortages of cast iron soil 
pipe, plumbing and heating equipment 
and other key building materials. 

Reviewing the cast iron soil pipe situ- 
ation, Mr. Small said: 

“In 1941, 52 foundries produced 565,- 
000 tons of cast iron soil pipe. By 1944, 
shutdowns had reduced the number of 
plants to 32, with output of 165,000 
tons. Production during the first six 
months of 1945 was at the annual rate 
of only 156,000 tons, with only 28 plants 
at work. To take care of anticipated 
1946 requirements, a minimum produc- 
tion of approximately double this 1945 
rate is needed. 

“The industry now employs from 4500 
to 5000 workers. Some 2500 more 
workers are needed. The Tennessee- 
Alabama area alone, where two-thirds 
of present production is concentrated, 
can use an additional 1500 workers. 

“Price and wage increases have been 
granted in the industry. The most re- 
cent price increase of $3 a ton was made 












mental 
he rep 


in early September. While it is as ye 
too early to estimate fully the effect o 
this increase on production, we do kno 


that as a direct result of the increase fiv# “Post 
foundries have gone back into produce uction 
tion and that output is increasing.” ort of 

In connection with plumbing and heat{™ission, 
ing equipment, Mr. Small said produc Jopies 
tion of cast iron tubs is low, but is inpuperin 
creasing slowly. Production of forme@ment Pri 
sheet steel tubs will supplement that df The r 
cast iron tubs but this is dependent o@with a 


the supply of sheet steel, which was af 
fected by the recent coal strike. 
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Commerce Dept.’s Article 
Stresses New Steel Uses 


Increased use of flat rolled steel if 
light fabricated structural members dur 
ing the war is expected to be reflectei 
in demand for these products in postwe 
years, according to the Department Mon cold- 
Commerce. ccordin 

Donald B. Stough, Metals and Mineffmerce. 
als Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domest} mm t! 
Commerce, points out that improveiof keys 
practice in producing metal for liglieluded ; 
steel, improved techniques in fabricatinfspecific ; 
and improved coatings are the thragdutiable 
factors which are counted upon to furthejeent sur 
expand the use of sheet and strip prodfef 6.50 
ucts. He adds: The wire 

“The shaping, in a huge press, of th@general ; 
turret top of an automobile from @lhe dut 
single piece of sheet steel is a googof wire 
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xample of the need of high quality 
ight steel in modern manufacturing. 
“Improvements in the production of 
bressed metal parts and stampings, with 
screased use of better welding methods, 
vill contribute to wider and more effi- 
jent processing of fabricated products. 
“Steel tempered to specification will 
hive more confidence to fabricators in 
indertaking new types of manufactures. 


4 


“Improved steel of all types is bring- 
Ang a higher strength-weight ratio and 
Rhus lighter-weight products. And, parti- 
ularly, the improvements developed in 
he strength, temper and surface of cold- 
olled steel and strip have set in motion 
nereasing advancement in fabrication 
o add more and more new products.” 





ow-Cost Process for 


the [Producing Barium Reviewed 
ec- 
om § Barium, now selling in small lots at 
Cc. fhe nominal price of $15 a pound, prob- 
hbly could be produced at a cost of less 
han 45 cents a pound by a large-scale 
bperation using processes reviewed in a 
iew Bureau of Mines publication, ac- 
ording to a report issued by the Bureau. 
i[These processes should be a _ stimulant 
j ior seeking new commercial uses for ele- 
nental and alloyed barium, according to 
he report. 
ges 


___ [Tariff Commission Report 
ect fAvailable in Printed Form 


kno 
se five! “Postwar Imports and Domestic Pro- 


roducyduction of Major Commodities,” a re- 
ort of the United States Tariff Com- 
heatfmission, is available in printed form. 
roducf-opies may be had at $1.75 from the 
is inpuperintendent of Documents, Govern- 
orme@nent Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
hat df The report was prepared in conformity 
nt omwith a Senate resolution calling on the 
as algcommission to prepare a series of esti- 
nates of the postwar production, employ- 
jment, consumption, and import trade of 
fll articles which were imported in ex- 

> feess of $100,000 valuation in 1939. 


Uruguay Reduces Tariff on 
ertain Cold-Drawn Wire 


el it 
- dur 
lecte 
stwif Uruguay has reduced its import tariff 
nt on cold-drawn wire for certain purposes, 
faccording to the Department of Com- 
finefgmerce. Cold-drawn wire of a maximum 
3} mm thickness, for use in manufacture 
£ keys to open tin cans, has been in- 
luded in a lowered tariff schedule on 
vatingspecific raw materials. This wire will be 
threidutiable at 15 ver cent, plus a 21 per 
irthegeent surtax on a fixed customs valuation 
prodgof 6.50 pesos per 100 gross kilograms. 
he wire is exempt from the 50 per cent 
f thageneral increase in duty of July 24, 1942. 
m lhe duty, including surtax, on this type 
googeof wire was formerly 52 per cent of the 
ficial fixed valuation. 
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CPA Opens Exhibit of Statistical 
Data Collected by WPB During War 


Industry’s aid sought in establishing extent to which additional 
tabulations of material would help business in postwar plans 


and operations. 


All information presented in summary form, 


replies of individual companies remaining confidential 


TO ACQUAINT industry with statis- 
tical information collected by the War 
Production Board and its predecessor 
agencies, the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration has established a statistical 
research room in the Social Security 
building in Washington in which ex- 
habits of statistical matter will be shown 
until Dec. 28. 

During the war, government received 


from industry factual reports on such 
matters as production, materials con- 
sumption and inventories which were 


invaluable in planning production for 
military needs and for the civilian econ- 
omy. 

Exhibits will include some material 
which could not be published during the 
war for reasons of military security, or 
could not be made available previously 
because of the pressure of war work up- 
on WPB’s statistical staff. 

Officials emphasized that the material 
available for examination will not  in- 


clude any information relative to indi- 
vidual firms, because this information 
was given to the War Production Board 
on a confidential basis. Only summary 
facts will be presented. 

In general, the material wili be of 
four types: (1) Blank copies of all ap- 
plication and report forms issued by 
WPB and its predecessor agencies; (2) 
copies of published tabulations drawn 
from these forms as returned by industry: 
(3) information indicating the extent to 
which other data have been tabulated 
but not published; and (4) estimates of 
statistical coverage on particular phases 
of industry. 

Purpose of the exhibit is to insure that 
the data collected during the war, which 
may be of interest and value to industry, 
are used effectively. CPA officials be- 
lieve that industry and organizations of- 
fering professional service to industry 
can be of considerable assistance in post- 
war business. 


Federal Funds Now Available to States for 


Highway Construction and Repair Program 


BY PASSAGE of concurrent resolu- 
tion, in the House on Sept, 28 and in 
the Senate on Oct. 2, Congress is on 
record as declaring that the war emer- 
gency situation has been relieved to an 
extent that will justify immediate launch- 
ing of the nation-wide highway con- 
struction and repair program provided 
for in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944, 

As a result, federal funds are 
available to the states under this statute 
which provides for highway construction 
at the rate of $1 billion a year for three 
years. The federal government will pro- 
vide $500 millions annually, with match- 
ing amounts appropriated by the states. 
Because $106 millions of federal funds 
remain unexpended from a previous ap- 
propriation, calling for matching 
amounts by the state, the total available 
for highway construction and rehabilita- 
tion during the first of the three years will 
be $1,212 millions. 

Surveys conducted by the American 
Road Builders Association show that the 
various states have completed plans, and 
can begin advertising for bids without 
delay, for highway work coming to some 
$616 millions. In addition, plans for 


now 


also 
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some $2.5 millions of highway work are 
under way. The ARBA estimates that 
some $16 billions of work will be nec- 
essary to bring our highway system up 
to what it ought to be—and this esti- 
mate does not include a vast amount of 
work that will have to be started in the 
near future on airports and on new high- 
ways to serve new airports. 

Highway work at the rate of $1 billion 
a year, the American Road Builders As- 
sociation has calculated, normally brings 
a $3.15 billion lift to the national in- 
come. This calculation pro- 
vision for investments in construction 
equipment and for resulting expenditures 





makes 


in the numerous industries that benefit 
from highway construction. Just how 
much the lift to builders of road con- 


struction machinery will be over the next 
year is not clear because the Department 
Surplus Property Office 
has no the present how 
much road building equipment it will be 
able to offer as surplus property. All 
that spokesmen at this office will say at 
present is that road building equipment 
is being purchased as rapidly as it is de- 
clared surplus and that there apparently 
is a big unsatisfied demand, 
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We built the skill 
of the craftsman 
into the machine! 
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lr every raceway for a Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing were painstakingly fashioned by expert 
tool makers they could be no more con- 
centric or of more uniform wall thickness 
than obtained by our centerless grinding 
machine production. 

First we externally grind by our im- 
proved arborless grinding method. Then 
the perfect outside periphery thus obtained 
is used as a guide in grinding the inner 
diameter of outer races, the track upon 
which the rollers operate. 

This new principle invented several years 


BEARING RACE 


ie MeL ZAS 
“GRINDING_—-+~—. 
ROLL 


UNIFORM WALL THICKNESS 
CHUCKLESS GROUND / D. 
CENTERLESS. GROUND O.D. 


ago by Hyatt Methods and Equipment 
Engineers we call ‘“‘Chuckless Grinding.” 
Thus into the machine we built the skill of 
the craftsman and precision manufacture 
at a mass production pace was born. 

This is just another example of the many 
exclusive manufacturing processes which 
enable us to build accuracy, longer life and 
more dependable performance into Hyatt 
Roller Bearings for every application. 

* * * 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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By A. H. AKLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 





Fallacies in union's arguments for 30 per cent wage increase 
pointed out as negotiations continue between General Motors 
and United Automobile Workers. Loss of overtime in motor 
plants will be less than generally claimed 


DETROIT 


PACKED into the 34-page “brief” 
prepared by statisticians and economists 
of General Motors and submitted in 
negotiations with the UAW-CIO over its 
30 per cent wage increase demands is 
a good deal of basic economic thinking 
which bears importantly on the entire 
wage-price problem of the country. That 
it received little study by union officials 
is evident from the fact a 40-page mim- 
eographed reply, rejecting the GM pro- 
posals, was forthcoming inside of 40 
hours after the corporation submitted 
its analysis which itself required 10 days 
or more to prepare. Author of the union’s 
reply was Walter Reuther. His lengthy 
comment constituted merely a flat nega- 
tion of everything GM included in its 
brief, plus an official charge to the NLRB 
accusing the corporation of violating the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

The union has insisted right along in 
negotiations that prices and profits are 
decidedly its business in bargaining over 
wages. The corporation denies this main- 
taining all argument having to do with 
prices and past and assumed future prof- 
its is out of place, since the National 
Labor Kelations Act restricts bargain- 
ing to considerations of wages, hours, 
working conditions and other conditions 
of employment. 


Earnings Claim Distorted 


Included in earlier charges made by 
UAW was a statement that in 1941 fac- 
tory employees of GM earned $1.09 per 
hour for the stockholders for every $1.07 
which they earned for themselves. This 
figure was arrived at by dividing gross 
profits before taxes of all domestic and 
foreign operating and nonoperating divi- 
sions of GM by the total number of 
hourly rated factory employees in do- 
mestic plants. This is an obvious distor- 
tion of the true picture, since stockholders 
do not receive profits which go to pay 
taxes and further since no consideration 
was given to salaried employees, there 
being one salaried employee for every 
four factory employees. The truth is 
that net profits were less than 25 cents 
per dollar of payroll in 1941. 

Both GM and the union quoted from 
the book Price Making in a Democracy 
by Dr. Edwin G. Nourse of the Brook- 
ings Institution in support of their argu- 
| ments. On the question of union officials 

as price-making executives, Dr. Nourse 
has this interesting comment to make: 
“Any general practice of wage raising 
forced through in the absence of (or in 
excess of) efficiency gains will be borne 
in large part by the supposed beneficia- 


ries. In the end the workers will be dis- 
bursing more money but not enjoying 
a higher scale of living. If the efforts 
of labor unions come to be directed to- 
ward raising wage rates in situations 
where the higher pay is not accompanied 
by enlarged output, the net result is 
nothing but price inflation. Such an 
outcome does not mean merely that the 
workers fail to gain from the nominal in- 
crease in earnings. They lose directly 
the money they have put into the sup- 
port of the agency that conducts this 
bootless kind of wage boosting.” 


And further: “If all labor were effec- 
tively organized and insisted on a gener- 
al wage raise of, say, 15 per cent, it 
seems clear that the result would be more 
price inflation and consequent trade de- 
moralization or checking of operations 
and immediate unemployment.” 

Among exhibits presented by the union 
to support its case was an anonymous 
memorandum from the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion purport- 
ing to show industry could raise wages 
24 per cent without raising prices, as 
the combined result of a 4.5 per cent 
savings in elimination of overtime pre- 
miums, 10 per cent from elimination of 
excess profits taxes, and 9.5 per cent from 
reduction of wage rates or down-grad- 
ing. 

GM points out the fallacious reason- 
ing behind this absurd analysis. In the 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


first place, no broad generalizations about 
elimination of overtime work can be 
made. 

In the months ahead, many working 
forces will continue on an overtime basis 
to meet production requirements. As 
GM puts it, the country is not faced with 
a reduction from 48 hours’ work with 
52 hours’ pay to 40 hours work with 
40 hours pay, rather it will be a reduc- 
tion from an average of 45.1 hours’ 
work with 47.7 hours’ pay to somewhere 
between 39 and 45 hours’ work with 39 
to 47.5 hours’ pay. In the second place, 
elimination of the excess profits tax was 
designed by Congress as an incentive to 
employers to reconvert their operations 
from war production to peacetime more 
quickly and to expand operations and 
employment, not to pass out as wage 
increases. Thirdly, downgrading of work- 
men has absolutely no effect on the 
overall wage bill, since it does not in- 
volve a reduction in wage rates. 

With all the hue and cry initiated by 
unions over wage rates based on “ability 
to pay,” and the “purchasing power’ 
theory of wages, it becomes of interest 
to examine briefly some of the basic 
concepts of the American free enter- 
prise system which over the years has 
operated so successfully. As outlined by 
General Motors, but applying equally 
well to all industry, it is something like 
this — competition keeps prices low and 
thus distributes the benefits of increased 
industrial efficiency to the whole popu- 
lation. Customers’ purchases determine 
the volume of sales and hence the pro- 
duction and employment in each of the 
millions of business establishments 
throughout the country. A part of the 
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system is the idea of non-discrimination 
in price. Everyone who rides on a rail- 
road train pays the same fare for the 
same distance and class of service, all 
pay the same price for a loaf of bread 
in the same store, all pay the same price 
for the same make of automobile and the 
same price for gas and tires, regardless 
of income, 

Under the system, obviously the most 
efficient producers will make the largest 
profits and the most competent individ- 
uals will earn the highest 
producer buys materials at market prices 
and offers workmen wages sufficient to 
good working force. These 
represent the market value of the ima- 
terials and labor. The producer furnishes 
the tools for the workmen. The better 
these tools, the more work can be done 
without extra effort. When the producer 
supplies good tools and properly organ- 
izes and directs the business, the profits 
will be good. He will then be able to 
give the public a better product for less 
money and get more customers. This will 
encourage him to expand business and 
create more jobs. 

Only to the degree that increasing 
technological efficiency serves to reduce 
costs can there be any gain to the econo- 
The benefit to the 
greatest number, which must be the 
prime objective of industry and which 
means advancing living standards to the 
maximum, occurs when technological ef- 
ficiency is reflected in lower selling 
prices so that all can buy more. Hence 
more can be produced. That objective 
cannot be accomplished by confining the 
benefits of technological progress to those 


wages. A 


recruit a 


my as a whole. 


in the industries in which technological 
progress occurs. 

Unless the more efficient businesses can 
make good profits there will be no in- 
centive to increase the efficiency of their 
operations or to expand them and create 
new jobs. When a business grows by 
serving the public in competition with 
others, while paying competitive prices 
for materials and high wages as com- 
pared to what people generally can get 
for their labor (as in the automobile in- 
dustries) whatever profits it makes are 
reasonable. Profits made this way rep- 
resent a net gain in value to the 
country, because they are newly created 
values that did not exist before. Such 
profit has no relationship to wages. 


What the union is demanding is that 
these profits and future presumed _prof- 
its now be paid to its members in the 
form of a 80 per cent increase in the 
going wage rates, and this is an industry 
where current rates are well above the 
average for all manufacturing. 


The ambitious Mr. Reuther has further 
injected himself into the wage-price 
picture by calling on Price Administrator 
Bowles and the OPA to revise its form- 
ula for new car prices which would 
permit slight increases over 1942 levels, 
and by calling on automobile dealers 
to join with labor to fight against any 
price increases or any cuts in dealer mar- 
gins. Word had leaked out of Washing- 
ton that dealer discounts were to be cut 
sharply, perhaps by 50 per cent, to avoid 
any appreciable increase in retail prices. 
Automobile dealers at once became in- 
censed and through their association ap- 
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ALUMINUM TRUCK BODY: This test model of a new truck body is made 
It soon will undergo field tests 
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peared before the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House to stave off any 
slashing of their margins. They ap- 
parently were successful, because the 
OPA is still withholding announcement 
of automobile price ceilings and Admin- 
istrator Bowles has denounced “govern- 
ment by pressure” tactics. At the same 
time, however, he said he was rejecting 
demands of dealers for “higher autc- 
mobile retail prices.” The crafty Reuther 
immediately sensed the opportunity to 
line up another pressure group on his 
side in the fight against manufacturers. 

Negotiations between the union and 
GM were scheduled to be resumed late 
last week, and the executive board of 
the union has delegated authority to a 
six-man_ strategy board of union of- 
ficials in Detroit to determine a course 
of action should negotiations break 
down. Negotiations between Ford and 
the UAW will start this week. 


Productivity Drops Sharply 


Six concrete examples of alarming de- 
creases in productivity, resulting largely 
from union-imposed slowdown tactics, 
are cited by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association in support of its claim 
to the Department of Commerce that 
the true picture of productivity was not 
presented in the secretary's recent an- 


alysis of the wage-price question. 1. A 
manufacturer of passenger car frames 


produced 100 frames per hour prewar, 
is getting only 55 per hour now, with 
the same number of men, same processes, 
same type of frame. 2. Output in the 
plant of a miscellaneous auto parts man- 
ufacturer is only 70 per cent of standard, 
off 15 per cent from prewar period. 3. 
Time studies in a motor truck plant show 
employees producing only 70 per cent 
of normal volume. 4. Spring manufac- 
turer reports production in one depart- 
ment is limited by workers to 108 spring 
plates per shift, despite demonstration 
that 200 plates can be made easily. 5. 
Output in a passenger car manufac- 
turer's small press shop is only 60 per 
cent of prewar standard, in the main 
press shop 85 per cent. 6. Workmen in 
an automotive trailer plant using same 
methods as before war are producing at 


70 per cent of standard today, com- 
pared with 90 per cent prewar. 
Many of the figures currently being 


cited to show increased productivity on 
the part of labor completely ignore the 
effect of the increased mechanization of 
operations. A measure of such mech- 
anization is given by figures on _horse- 
power operated per Wage earner. In 
1910, for example, the figure was 1.6 
and by 1939 it had increased to 5.6. 
General Motors has leased the entire 
plant of North American Aviation Inc., 
Kansas City, Kans., for assembly of 


Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac. Plant 


will be taken over shortly and major 
changes in equipment effected to permit 
a start on assemblies next spring. Em- 
ployment eventually will total 4000. 
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ROY J. KELLER 


Roy J. Keller has assumed the post of 


general sales manager, TelAutograph 
Corp., New York. Mr. Keller formerly 
served as manager of the St. Louis 


braneh, joining the company in 1924. 
Harry A. Lawrence, 24 years with the 
company, has been transferred from his 
post as branch manager, Cleveland, to 
serve in the same capacity in Newark, 
N. J.. Edward C, Campbell succeeds Mr. 
Lawrence as manager of the Cleveland 
branch. 
—-0— 

Herbert D. Rollo has been made New 
England sales manager, Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Division, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp. Mr. Rollo has been with Wick- 
wire Spencer since 1933 in Chicago and 
New York, as wire rope sales engineer. 
Prior to 1933 he was with the American 
Chain & Cable Co., engineering depart- 
Mr. Rollo will make his head- 
quarters at the New England district 
office, Boston. 


ment. 


hacia 

John Sheppard, formerly chief metal- 
lurgist, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit, 
and more recently plant manager and 
metallurgist, Michigan Metal Treating 
Co., Detroit, has been appointed metal- 
lurgical technical service representative 
to the metal trades in Detroit, by Amer- 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., New 
York. Victor R. Farlow has become as- 
sociated with the company as technical 
representative in the Chicago 
district office. Mr. Farlow formerly was 
with Caterpillar Tractor Co., and during 
the war was metallurgist at the Cater- 
pillar military engine plant, Decatur, 
Hl. 


service 


John C. Enblom has been named pres- 
ident and general manager, Donaldson 
Co. Inc., St. Paul, manufacturer of dust 
protection equipment for internal com- 
bustion engines. Mr. Enblom formerly 
was executive vice president and general 
manager’ He succeeds the late Frank 
A. Donaldson, Ticnder. The company 


has app@tnted thé following district rep- 
G. C. Bohn, Cleveland; 


resentatives: 





WILLIAM M. NEAL 


>. D. Walter, Chicago; and F. H. Funke, 
Detroit. 
pare ri 
William M. Neal, vice president and 
secretary, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., Birminghan, has been named presi- 
dent, Associated Industries of Alabama, 
succeeding George M. Mattison Jr., 
president, Woodstock Slag Corp., Birm- 
ingham. 
pasitibnes 
Dr. William T. Griffiths, London, has 
been elected a vice president and direc- 
tor, International Nickel Co. of Canada 


Ltd. He succeeds the late David Owen 
Evans. Dr. Griffiths is chairman of 


Mond Nickel Co. Ltd., British affiliate 
of International Nickel company. 
ili 
Robert W. Gloyd recently 
pointed sales and engineering 
ative for Dayton, Springfield, 
O., and vicinity, Kelly Reamer 
Cleveland. 


was ap- 
represent- 
Hamilton, 


Co.. 


Cleveland chapter of the Steel Prod- 
ucts Warehouse Association has elected 
the following officers: Chairman, S. M. 
Friedman, Nottingham Steel Co.; vice 
chairman, Robert Cole, Ohio Steel & 
Supply Co.; secretary, David Moritz. 
Regent Steel Co.; and treasurer, H. Mer- 
vis, Singer Steel Co. 

Warren H. Mayo recently was named 
assistant manager for the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, Metallurgical Division, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

—O— 

Luther D. Shank has been appointed 
Philadelphia district manager for the 
Appleton Electric Co., Chicago. William 
A. Davidson has been named Pittsburgh 
district manager for the company, suc- 
ceeding C. L. Snyder, retired. 

—()— 

E. K. Henley has been appointed man- 
ager and W. H. Wild, manager sales, of 
the new Marine Division, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N, Y. The Marine 
Division consolidates the Navy Ship, 
Merchant Ship and Diesel-Electric Di- 





HAROLD E. BLISS 


visions. F. C. Ruling has been named 
assistant manager of the company’s 
Washington office. L. D. T. Berg, for 
the past five years a_ sales engineer, 
Welding Division, has been appointed 
welding specialist of the company’s 
Atlantic district with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 
—O-— 

Harold E. Bliss has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer, 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp., and will 
have charge of the financial department, 
Warren City Mfg. Co., Warren, O., a sub- 
sidiary. 

—_—Oo--— 

Eugene C. Bauer, president, Kensing- 
ton Steel Co., Chicago, has been elected 
a director and vice president, Poor & 
Co., Chicago, manufacturers of railway 
supplies, forgings and malleable iron 
castings. 

—_—O— 

J. W. Gething has been named general 
superintendent of Laclede Steel Co., at 
Alton, Ill., succeeding Lafayette Young, 
who recently was appointed vice presi- 
dent. 

—O-— 

R. Wayne Gates has been named tc 
the research and development - staff 
Pemco Corp., Baltimore. John Steencken 
has become a member of the company’: 
organization. 

—o— 

M. C. Turpin has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary, American Society ol 
Refrigerating Engineers, New York. For 
the past 15 years, Mr. Turpin has beer 
supervisor of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. Electric Appliance Division in 
Washington. 


service 


poe - SE 
Allan R. Ogilvie has been named a 
vice president, Maguire Industries Inc., 
and is in charge of its plant at Bridge- 
port, Conn. Formerly he was chief en- 
gineer of the Electronics Division, to 
which post Carlton Wasmansdorff suc- 
ceeds. 
— 
executive 


F. H. Hoge, vice presi- 
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CARL A. GRAY 


dent, W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 

Co., Chicago, has been elected president 

to succeed William Coleman, resigned. 
—o— 

Carl A, Gray, president, Grenby Mfg. 
Co., Plainville, Conn., has been elected 
chairman, Allen D. Cardwell Mfg. Corp., 
| Brooklyn, N. Y., of which the Grenby 
‘company recently acquired full con- 
itrol. Ralph H, Soby, vice president and 
'director, Grenby Mfg. Co., has been 
'elected president, Allen D. Cardwell cor- 
}poration, succeeding Mr. Cardwell, re- 
tired. Other officers of the Cardwell 
organization include: Joseph K. Fabel, 
vice president and sales manager of the 
| Development and Engineering Division: 
and Ray L, Morehouse, sales manager, 
Commercial Products Division. 

—)— 
| Pittsburgh chapter of the Institute of 

Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., re-elected the 
following officers: President, J. G. 
Stephens, Stephens-Ruffner & Co.; vice 
president, L. W. Landay, M. N. Landay 
Co.; treasurer, Robert Jacobson, Luria 
Bros. & Co.; secretary, Ray H. Meister, 
Max Solomon Co. 
| G. M. Williams recently retired as 
senior vice president, Curtiss-Wright 
/Corp., and executive vice president, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., has resumed 
the presidency, Russell Mfg. Co., Mid- 
‘dletown, Conn. 

wien’ 

George S. Forman has been named di- 
rect factory representative in Latin 
}America for the Baker Industrial Truck 
| Division, Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland 

—_VO— 

John D. Gordon has been advanced to 
general manager and Cal L. Halpin has 
been appointed manufacturing works 
manager, Progressive Welder Co., De- 
troit. 

—o— 

Fred C. Abbott has been appointed 
manager, New Products Division, Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
He has been associated with the market 
research and sales departments of the 
company since joining the organization 
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ROBERT M. HATFIELD 


in 1943. The following have been 
named to the company’s research and de- 
velopment staff: Dr. E. B. Gunyou, Dr, 
Harry G. Walker, Dr, Thaddeus Parr. 
Murray Zakheim. 
a uae 
Robert M. Hatfield, formerly deputy 
vice chairman, War Production Board, 
Washington, has become assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Combustion Engi- 
neering Co. Inc., New York. 
ono 
Col. Louis F. W, Stuebe has returned 
from the armed services and has joined 
the Chicago staff, 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corp.. specializing in railroad applica- 


sales engineering 


tions, 
5 

Sterling F. Smith has been named gen- 
eral sales manager, Baker Ice Machine 
Co., Omaha, Nebr. He formerly was as- 
sociated with Mills Industries Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

—o— 

Dr. Howard Doolittle has joined the 
engineer staff of Machlett Laboratories, 
Springdale and Norwalk, Conn. 

ae 

Benjamin M. McDade has been ap- 
pointed executive representative, Acme 
White Lead & Color Works, Detroit. 

mba 

Charles A. Thompson has been placed 
in charge of a branch office recently 
opened in Birmingham by Robins Con- 
veyors Inc., Passaic, N. J., subsidiary of 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. C. B. Davis, the 
company’s representative in that  terri- 
tory since 1916, has retired. 

dailies 

George H. Lange has been appointed 
purchasing agent, Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa., succeeding Walter 
D. Heist. Mr. Lange foimerly was pur- 
chasing agent, Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 

Hendley Blackmon has resigned as 
manager, editorial service, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, to become elec- 
trical editor Product Engineering, New 
York. Pending return of Lt. Carl Nagle, 


DONALD A. CAMPBELL 


now serving in the U. S. Navy, H. C. 
McDaniel will act as supervisor of edi- 
torial service for Westinghouse. 

Donald A. Campbell has been placed 
in charge of the recently organized In- 
dustrial Division, Bryant Heater Co., 
Cleveland, 

—o— 

J. Ralph Walker has been appointed 
director of purchasing and Dr. Robert 
Lee Freeman, chief electronics engineer, 
Lewyt Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
Walker succeeds George E. Stone in the 
Purchasing Division while Dr. Freeman 
will head up the company’s Electronics 
and Radio Divisions. 

es 

Dr. William M. Murray Jr., formerly 
in charge of research work in analytical 
chemistry, General Electric Co.'s lab- 
oratory at Pittsfield, Mass., has joined 
the staff of Southern Research Institute, 
Birmingham. 

—_o— 

Howard W. Booth has been appointed 
manager of sales, Wilson-Snyder Mfg 
Division, Braddock, Pa., Oil Well Sup- 
ply Co., Dallas, Tex. Mr. Booth has 
been assistant to the chief engineer of 
Oil Well Supply Co. for 12 years, and 
prior to that time served in an encgineer- 
ing and production capacity with Wilson- 
Snyder. 

—o— 

E. Finley Carter and H. Ward Zim- 
mer were elected vice presidents, Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc., Ipswich, 
Mass. 

— 

John B. Creen, formerly general traffic 
manager, Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex., has been appointed director of 
transportation, Granite City Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ill. Edward F. Ledwidge 
continues as traffic manager. 

Sa ee 

Don W. Randolph has returned as 
director of engineering, Apex Electrical 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, after having served 
during the war as Naval commander in 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. Ralph E. 
Kortepeter becomes chief engineer of 


10. 
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MARCUS M. CHAPMAN 


Who is manager of sales, Sheet Division, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, noted in 
STEEL, Nov. 12 issue, p. 110. 


the company’s Cleveland plant. Archi- 
bald H. Davis has been named chief en- 


gineer, Holland-Rieger Division plant, 
Sandusky, O. 
—_(—- 
Adam J. Hazlett vice president in 


charge of sales since July, 1944, Jones 

& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 

been elected a director and member of 
the executive committee. 
Lblisteiosss 

Edward C. Hoenicke, formerly assist- 

ant general manager, has been appoint- 


J. P. LYONS 


Who has retired as Ohio sales representative, 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, noted in 
STEEL, Nov. 12 issue, p. 108. 


ed general manager, Foundry Division, 
Detroit, Eaton Mfg. Co. He succeeds 
J. L. Dostal, who has resigned. 


—Oo— 


P. E. Floyd has been named man- 
ager of sales of the newly-established 
Carbide Alloy Sales Division, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenridge, Pa. 
Mr. Floyd will have headquarters at 
Ferndale, Mich. His former position 
as assistant general manager of sales in 
charge of tool steels is taken over by 
Coolidge Sherman who will have offices 





C. E. RILEY 


Who is general sales manager, Carbon Steel 


& Strip Division, MclLouth Steel Corp., Detroit, f 


noted in STEEL, Nov. 12 issue, p. 108. 


at the company’s Watervliet, N.Y. 
plant. Truman B. Brown, formerly spe- 


cial representative, Tool Steel Division, 
becomes assistant manager, tool _ steel 
sales, with headquarters at Brackenridge, 
ra, 


—O— 


Paul E. Tamplin, since 1943 genera! 
superintendent of the Sharon, Pa., works, 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co.., 
Cleveland, has been appointed manager 
of the company’s newly-established Shar- 
on industrial sales and service office. 





OBITUARIES... 


Dethic H. Wood, 74, chairman, Con- 
verse Bridge & Steel Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., died Nov. 3 at his home in Mis- 
sionary Ridge, ‘Tenn. 

o- 

Joseph B. Andrews, 66, from 1922 until 
March 1943, president of the Newport 
Rolling Mill Co. and Andrews Steel Co., 
Newport, Ky., died at his home in New- 
port Nov, 11. 

a 

John Hill, 82, president, Hill & Grif- 
fith Co., Cincinnati, for nearly 50 years, 
died Nov. 6. 

eS 

Oramel Skinner, 67, for 23 years as- 
sociated with Thomas & Skinner Steel 
Products Co., Indianapolis, died Nov. 7. 

—o— 

Sherman C. Dalbey, president, Ohio 
Forge & Machine Corp., Cleveland, died 
Nov. 10. Mr. Dalbey was founder of 
the Ohio Forge Co. which later became 
the Ohio Forge & Machine Corp. 

FOE ea 

Thomas H. Booth, 55, sales executive 
of Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., and 
Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., Pittsburgh, 
died Nov. 13 in Muskegon, Mich. Mr. 
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Booth had been associated with the Co- 
lumbia Steel & Shafting Co. for 34 years. 
ee 

S. C. Johnson, 68, who had served as 
superintendent with Milwaukee Steel 
Foundry Co., Pelton Steel Castings Co., 
Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co., and 
Wehr Steel Co., all of Milwaukee, died 
recently while on a hunting trip. 


—o— 


Edward G. Sperry, 54, vice president 


and treasurer, Sperry Products  Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J., died Nov. 6. 


Mortimer R. Kempton, 58, engineer 
of freight cars, Michigan City, Ind. plant, 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., died 
Nov. 8 in Martinsville, Ind. 

—o— 

John M. Studebaker III, 47, of South 
Bend, Ind., president, Studebaker Ma- 
chine Co., Maywood, Ill, a company 
which his father founded in 1941, died 
Nov. 8 in Chicago. 


F. L. Sage, Chicago district manager, 
Hiram Swank’s Sons, Johnstown, Pa., 


died in Chicago recently after 21 years 
with the company. 
—()— 


Frank A. Smythe, 77, president, Thew 


Shovel Co., Lorain, O., died 
in an Elyria, O. hospital. 
had served as president of 
1898. 


— 5 


the Thew 


company since 


Orlando J. Tingley, 92, retired, for-} 


merly in charge of the pattern depart-f 


ment, Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, died in 
that city Nov. 7. 
—0— 
Phillip W. Kaufman, 65, office man-} 
ager, W. R. McDonough & Co., Cleve- 
land, died recently in that city. Fromf 
1930 to 1941 he had served as manager} 
Meadville Malleable Iron Works, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 
—o— q 
William H. Rearden, 41, superinten-[ 
dent of production in the Centralia, Ill 
area, Shell Oil Co., died Nov. 6. 
ma pe 


William Wildman, 83, president and 


founder, Wildman Boiler & Tank Co.f 
Chicago, died Nov. 8 in that city. 
iia 


John J. Pilger, 45, general superin- 
tendent, American Hydraulics Inc., She-f 
boygan, Wis., died Nov. 6. 

dnteaies 

Charles Wheeler, 55, managing part: 
ner of Controlair Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
died recently. 
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Materials, Component Shortages 
Hamper Reconversion on Coast 


Manufacturers of household and other appliances reported 


lagging far behind projected schedules. 
plies may not be adequate until well into 1946. 


picture steadily improving 


SAN FRANCISCO 

ALTHOUGH West Coast manufactur- 
ers report a gradually improving labor 
supply picture, shortages of many mate- 
rials continue to hamper reconversion. 

In some cases basic raw materials are 
short. For example some companies 
have not been able to progress with their 
plans because of a scarcity of certain 
steel items. Another factor has been a 
shortage of lumber. 

Several companies which had hoped 
to be well along with production of 
household appliances by this time are 
lagging far behind because there are not 
enough electric motors to go around. 
Production of washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and many other products using 
small motors consequently is being de- 
layed. 

Oil companies are finding it harder to 
get sheet steel and pipe. Machinery, 
drilling equipment, valves and_ fittings 
are just as difficult to purchase now as 
at any time during the war. 

In some instances manufacturers are 
being balked by price ceilings which are 
too low to enable parts and materials 
suppliers to get into production. 

Nearly all corporations which are hav- 
ing trouble now think it may be well into 
1946 before they begin getting adequate 
relief. 


Third Bridge Considered 


San Francisco, which already has the 
world’s two largest bridges, is talking of 
erecting a third span equal or bigger in 
size. Discussions are in a_ tentative 
stage, but prospects for such a_ project 
are improving. If finally approved, the 
bridge would stretch from San Fran- 
cisco on the west shore of San Francisco 
bay to Oakland on the east shore. The 
bridge probably would at least partly 
parallel the present San Francisco-Oak- 
land bridge. 

Existing bridge facilities no longer are 
adequate to handle the traffic, which has 
far outstripped all estimates. In the 
prewar year 1940, the San Francisco- 
Oakland bridge averaged about 42,000 
motor vehicles daily. During the war 
this average increased to about 53,000 
and when gasoline rationing was re- 
moved it spurted suddenly until now it is 
nearly 72,000 cars a day. In all of 1945 


it is expected vehicular traffic will rise 
to 22 million, far and away larger than 
that of any other bridge in the world. 

To build the present bridge at depres- 
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Indications are sup- 
Labor supply 


sion-level labor and material costs re- 
quired an expenditure of nearly $82 mil- 
lion, of which more than $25 million 
went for highway approaches and _ in- 
terurban facilities on the lower deck. 
Plans for a new bridge do not include 
interurban tracks; it would be entirely 
for motor vehicles. 


Although there would be some savings 
in that direction, high material and labor 
costs would raise the price of a new 
bridge well above the previous level. 
Engineers believe that nearly $100 mil- 
lion is approximately a correct figure. 


Another project still more tentative, 
but equally possible, is construction of 
subway tubes under Market Street, San 
Francisco’s main thoroughfare. No defi- 
nite idea as to cost of such a project has 
crystallized, but it is believed it will be 
at least $25 million. 

Meanwhile, San Francisco voters a 
few days ago gave a go-ahead to another 
major program on the city’s list of post- 
war developments. By a large majority 
they approved a bond issue which will 
result in a $20 million enlargement of 
the municipal airport to eventually make 
it one of the largest in the world. 


Acute Housing Shortage Blamed for Labor 
Supply Difficulties in Los Angeles Area 


LOS: ANGELES 

THE HOUSING shortage has reached 
extremely serious proportions here. It 
is now being openly blamed by govern- 
ment and industry leaders for many of 
the worker-shortage woes besetting the 
area. 

According to reliable estimates there 
is need for upwards of 250,000 dwelling 
units in southern California, mostly in 
Los Angeles county. Official figures 
show that 782,705 persons have settled 
in Los Angeles county alone since 1941. 
In that period, 76,688 government-pri- 
ority homes or dwelling units of other 
varieties such as barracks or trailers have 
been occupied. 

In the San Francisco area the popula- 
tion has increased by 514,815 since the 
beginning of the war, and in that period, 
the San Francisco area acquired 117,358 
houses built with materials obtained 
through priorities. 

The Kaiser steel mill at Fontana is ne- 
gotiating for production contracts for 
France and Russia, it has been disclosed 
by Kaiser spokesmen. While no definite 
description as to kind or volume of pro- 
duction is forthcoming, it is implied that 
steel ingots and some structural forms 
will be made when new facilities are 
ready for use at the mill. Capacity pro- 
duction “for a long time” was seen as a 
certainty if and when the European ne- 
gotiations become crystallized into actual 
orders. 

Pacific Intermountain Express, second 
largest highway transport company west 
of Chicago and fifth in the nation, plans 
purchase of new equipment. 

A. K. Humphries, in Los Angeles to 
supervise expansion of the express line’s 
local equipment and shipping schedules, 
said that while San Francisco is the larg- 
est traffic generating point on the coast 
today, Los Angeles will be in that posi- 
tion soon. He _ expects traffic from 


this area to double within the next year. 

New equipment will be constructed 
with unprecedented use of aluminum 
and magnesium. 

Mr. Humphries pointed out that state 
regulations permit the company on its 
long hauls to carry a 40,000-pound load 
from the West Coast to Denver. There 
restrictions become effective limiting 
loads to 30,000 pounds to eastern points 
such as Chicago and St. Louis. The 
new equipment will give the transporta- 
tion company a 5000 pound advantage 
on this basis. 


Westinghouse To Produce 
Unit Electric Heaters 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has made arrangements for 
licensed manufacture of unit electric 


heaters with Wesix Electric Heater Co., 
San Francisco. Westinghouse will 
tablish facilities at its Emeryville, Calif., 
plant for manufacture of units ranging 
from 1250-watt, 110-volt floor units up 
to 4-kilowatt, 220 volt floor and wall 
models, the latter with built-in thermo- 
static controls. Oregon, Washington and 
California are expected to be major mar- 
kets. 


es- 


Steel Supply Co. Builds 
Warehouse on West Coast 


Drake Steel Supply Co., Los Angeles, 
is building a warehouse in Fresno, Calif., 
as a San Joaquin valley distribution point 
for steel, pipe and tubular goods. Cost 
of the warehouse and adjoining office 
building will be approximately $50,000, 
according to Albert C. Weinert, presi- 
dent. Thomas V. Morgan has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new branch. 
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Remote radio control of high-speed, high-performance opera- 
tional-sized test aircraft and simultaneous transmission of flight 
data to automatic recording instruments made possible through 
equipment developed by ATSC and Bell Aircraft 


ENGINEERS of the Air Technical 
Service Command and Bell Aircraft 
Corp. have developed equipment which 
makes possible remote radio control of 
high speed, high-performance operation- 
al-sized test aircraft and the simultaneous 
transmission of flight data to automatic 
recording instruments. 

The new method of transmitting flight 
data, both by television and telemetering, 
is of special significance in the continuous 
quest for aircraft operating in the range 
of the speed of sound—about 764 miles 
per hour at sea level—where hazards 
to both aircraft and pilots are greatly in- 
creased. 

In tests conducted since October, 
1944, a Bell P-59 Airacomet, jet-propel- 
led plane remotely controlled from either 
a flight station or a ground station, has 
successfully performed maneuvers nor- 
mally associated with flight research 
operations, 


Eliminates Many Risks 


The development eliminates many of 
the risks heretofore undertaken by pilots 
conducting hazardous tests concomitant 
with experimental aircraft investigation. 
In addition, it permits research into 
phases of flight testing previously con- 
sidered too dangerous for pilots to at- 
tempt. This, for example, would include 
exceedingly high speed dive _ tests, 
wherein aircraft would approach or sur- 
pass the speed of sound. 

Aircraft remotely controlled by radio 
also promise possible adaptation for com- 
mercial and military flying. Prior to the 
program developed by Bell and _ the 
ATSC, several radio remotely controlled 
planes for other than target purposes 
had been produced in this country but 
were not regarded as being as success- 


ful in all-around performance as the new 
project. 

Most important single factor in the 
success of the robot plane is a new con- 
cept of autopilot, called a “rate” auto- 
pilot. The “rate” pilot, whose concep- 
tion is credited to Robert M. Stanley, 
Bell’s chief engineer, takes up where 
a standard type autopilot leaves off 
and functions effectively at diving al- 
titudes. 

Three physical components were used 
in its first development of planes re- 
motely controlled by radio—two _jet- 
propelled P-59s and a panel truck. One 
of the P-59s is the coatrolled or robot 
plane while the other is the controlling 
or flight station and is referred to as 
the “mother” plane. The truck serves 
as the ground station and like the flight 
station, or mother ship, can control and 
operate the robot. 

However, the ground station, unlike 
the flight station, is equipped with tele- 
metering and television instrumentation 
and at all times can determine what 
the robot is doing and where it is. The 
flicht station depends on the _ pilot's 
visual contact for the location of the 
robot. 

Turbojet powered planes were selected 
for the initial development for practical 
reasons—their characteristic lack of tor- 
que and vibration; their speed stability, 
high altitude efficiency and the ground 
stability afforded by tricycle landing 
gear. 

Thus far, in all flights of the robot 
plane, a safety pilot has been in the 
cockpit, prepared to operate the plane in 
the event of radio failure. This precau- 
tion can be readily appreciated. The 
project is still one of considerable ex- 
perimentation and while the presence of 
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Three physical components of the remote plane contiol project developed by 

Air Technical Service Command and Bell Aircraft Corp. are shown here. Left 

to right are a panel truck which operates the controlled or robot plane and in- 

corporates telemetering and television equipment for the observation and record- 

ing of flight research data; the robot plane and the “mother” plane. Both air- 
craft are P-59 Airacomets 


a pilot deters not the slightest from the 
progress of the remotely controlled 
flights, it does serve as a protective mea. 
sure against possible loss of a valuable 
experimental aircraft and equipment. 

The “rate” pilot is the key to the 
success of the robot development. Prior 
to its conception, research in radio re- 
motely controlled airplanes was _handi- 
capped by the fact that the standard 
autopilot, also known as a “displacement” 
pilot, was effective for normal level flight 
only. It did not function effectively and 
lost control of the aircraft at diving 
altitudes or in sharp maneuvers. 

The standard autopilot is controlled 
by a gyroscope which spins with its 
axis vertical and in violent maneuvers 
is subject to “tumbling,” or “spilling.” 
In this condition, the normal stabilizing 
qualities of the gyro are no longer ex- 
hibited and a plane which incorporates 
a standard or “displacement” pilot would 
behave as if out of control when the 
standard autopilot’s gyro has “tumbled.” 

From Stanley’s theory and ideas, Bell 
engineers designed a new type of auto- 
pilot. Two rate-of-turn gyro instruments 
were adopted. One was so arranged that 
the cyro spin axis was vertical in order 
to provide a method of sensing change of 
pitch while the second was rotated so 
as to place the gyro fore and aft and 
provide a method for sensing rate of roll. 


Functions Interchangeable 


Then, both sensing devices, the “rate” 
autopilot and the “displacement” auto- 
pilot, were coupled in an electrical bridge 
so that their functions became _inter- 
changeable. The “displacement” pilot is 
called upon for maneuvers involving less 
than plus-or-minus 30 degrees change 
in pitch or plus-or-minus 45 degrees 
change in roll while the “rate” pilot, 
with its tumbling-proof gyroscopes, is 
employed for all other maneuvers. Both 
the flight and ground stations have a 
switch on a conveniently located panel 
which permits - selectivity of the auto- 
pilots. At the same time, either and/or 
both autopilots can be controlled from 
both stations. 

A miniature stick, very similar in oper- 
ation to the stick in a normal plane, is 
mounted on the regular stick in the 
mother ship and another miniature stick 
appears on the ground operator’s chair, 
which is secured to a platform built on 
top of the truck. 

As further insurance of the success 
ful operation of the robot, the ground 
operator's controls are duplicated in the 
interior of the truck, so that the robot 
can be controlled by observation of its 
televised flight instruments when out of 
sight of either the flight station operator 
or the ground operator. 

The motions of the miniature stick 
closely parallel those of a normal stick. 
Moved forward, the miniature stick ini- 
tiates the impulse that lowers the ele- 
vators, causing the robot to dive; moved 
backward, the miniature stick produces 
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SUNICUT... 


Increases tool life by 25%...improves finishes 


Turning . .. threading . . . tapping tough 
carbon steel, stainless steel and monel 
metal faster, better and at lower costs. 
That's the record of a large Pennsylvania 
shop when it switched to Sunicut. 


Increased tool life and better finishes was 
the aim of the production manager. With 
Sunicut, he was able to obtain a saving 
of 25% in tool life, improve finishes on 
every operation and at the same time 
eliminated the necessity of various grades 
of cutting oils. 

Outstanding transparency, high heat ab- 


sorbing and excellent metal wetting 


qualities of Sunicut make possible longer 
tool life, finer finishes and increased op- 
erator interest. This clear, transparent, 
sulphurized cutting lubricant has proved 
its production value in the leading: metal 
working plants of America. 


in your plant let Sunicut help you increase 
the life of cutting tools, improve finishes, 
and step up production. If you are faced 
with a metal working problem, remem- 
ber there's always a Sun Cutting Oil Engi- 
neer ready to help you. . . just write 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadeiphia 3, Pa. 
Sponsors of the Sunoce News Voice of the Aie—Lowell Thomes 





‘> SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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a climb, and to the right or left, a turn 
in either direction. 

Such parts of the robot as throttle, 
flaps, landing gear, brakes, etc. are 
actuated by servo motors which derive 
electrical power from circuits controlled 
by the radio receiver. Thus, by proper 
co-ordination of these controls, ground 
or flight station operators can direct 
the robot through warmup, taxiing, take- 
off, climb, level flight, banks or turns, 
dives, loops, and all the other maneu- 
vers involved in flight testing of aircraft. 

The telemetering equipment incor- 
porated in the radio remotely controlled 
program was designed and manufactured 
by Princeton University and the tele- 
vision was made by the Radio Corp. of 
America. This equipment is concentrated 
in the robot plane and the ground sta- 
tion, the mother ship being employed 
only for control of the robot. 

Flight research measurements, © such 
as vibrations, accelerations, structural 
loads and strains, and other stresses not 
visible to the eye, are transmitted to the 
ground station by the telemetering pro- 
cess. This process functions basically 
as follows: Data desired, i.e., structural 
deformation, control position, accelera- 
tion, etc., are measured electrically by 
resistance elements. This information is 
fed in sequence to the transmitter at 
the rate of 1100 complete cycles per 
second and transmitted to the ground 
station where receiving equipment un- 
scrambles the combined signals and feeds 
them appropriately into separate receiver 
channels for either recording or observ- 
ation, or both, in a multi-channel oScil- 
lograph. 


Television serves a dual role. One of 


its units televises an instrument panel 
in the robot plane and gives an image 
of the robot’s instruments, thereby per- 
mitting the ground operator to observe 
the functioning of the robot’s instru- 
ments. A second unit, installed in the 
cabin of the robot, televises the horizon 
as normally seen by the pilot, relaying a 


vision of the horizon to the ground oper- 
ator. 

As a further aid to the pilot of the 
mother ship or the ground operators, 
visual location of the robot is helped by 
a smoke generating system, whith emits 
a trail of smoke from the robot plane 
for tracking purposes when desired. 


Consolidated Vultee To Build Household 
Appliances at Nashville, Tenn., Plant 


CONSOLIDATED Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. is entering the general manufac- 
turing field while continuing to turn out 
commercial, personal and military air- 
craft. 

Company’s plant at Nashville, Tenn., 
will be converted immediately from air- 
craft production to the manufacture of 
gas and electric kitchen ranges for Avia- 
tion Corp., parent company of Consoli- 
dated Vultee. First models are scheduled 
to come off the production line in Febru- 
ary, according to President Harry Wood- 
head. 

Later, he said, it is expected the Nash- 
ville manufacturing center will begin 
production of farm machinery equipment 
for New Idea, Inc., control of which was 
recently purchased by the Aviation Corp. 

“This is the first move of its kind by 
a major aircraft manufacturer,” said Mr. 
Woodhead. “In assembling the Avco 
stove, which is designed for low-cost 
mass production, we will utilize the same 
manufacturing techniques developed dur- 
ing the war for large-scale production 
of aircraft. 











SURPLUS SALE: Crowds jam the Kenmore plant of Curtiss-Wright Inc., 
near Buffalo, as more than a million dollars worth of surplus aircraft 
machinery was placed on the auction block. 


NEA photo 
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“During the war Convair adhered 
strictly to aircraft building, although 
often we were asked whether the com- 
pany would ever digress from aircraft 
manufacturing. 

“Following a survey of Convair facili- 
ties at the end of the war, we deemed 
it wise to enter the field of consumer 
goods production in addition to continu- 
ing our output of commercial, personal 
and military aircraft. 

“With a production background which 
in 1943 made Convair the world’s largest 
producer of airplanes, we feel there is 
no problem too great for us to solve 
in converting our Nashville division to 
the manufacture of household appliances, 
equipment and farm machinery.” 

Mr. Woodhead said that retooling of 
the Nashville plant for the new prod- 
ucts was to start immediately at a cost 
of approximately $2 million. 

Manufacture of consumer goods at 
Nashville means the transfer of produc- 
tion of Stinson Voyager 150 four-place 
personal airplanes to Convair’s Stinson 
Division at Wayne, Mich. 

Formerly built at Wayne, the Voyager 
150 was transferred several months ago 
to Nashville so that Wayne plant facili- 
ties could be used exclusively on military 
projects. 


Bell Aircraft Develops 
New 500mph JP Fighter 


Greater than 500 miles per hour is 
the speed of the XP-83, jet propelled 
fighter plane developed by Bell Aircraft 
Corp. Company officials say the new 
plane has aerodynamic characteristics en- 
abling it to fly from 600 to 750 miles 
per hour, 


RFC Lists Aircraft Parts 
Plant at Scranton, Pa. 


Aircraft parts plants at Scranton, Pa., 
operated during the war by Murray Corp. 
of America, has been listed for sale 
or lease by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp, Property includes eight modern 
factory structures, with a total of 875,000 
square feet of floor space, 28 acres of 
land and more than 400 machine tool 
items. 
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Again ; 


Now You Must have Quality 
in Your Welding Equipment. 


When you cleaned up that last war contract and 
started on commercial again, you put aside an 
old job well done and began a new one. Natu- 
rally, you wanted to make this fresh start with 
good welding equipment, but maybe it was still 
hard to get, or perhaps you just put it off and 
didn’t buy. Well sir, competition will require 


good quality at low price, so you had better 


Remote Control, an exclusive Hobart Multi-Ronge Dual Control mokes pos- 
feature thot allows the operator to sible over 1,000 combinations of volt- reconsider good welding equipment ... welders 
make adjustments of welding heat age and amperage without a single 
right at the work. dead spot in the entire welding range. that weld faster oo « CR production costs and 


help you to out-produce competition. The answer 
is Hobart “Simplified” Arc Welding and the 
handy coupon below will bring you full partic- 
ulars on the FASTEST SELLING WELDER 
ON THE MARKET TODAY! 
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HOBART BROS. CO., BOX ST-1152, TROY, OHIO 


“One of the Worlds Largest Guilders of Arc Welders” 










Inherent Reactance, due 
to the specia! design of 
the Hobart Generators 
is responsible for the 
Exceptional Arc Stabil- 
ity throughout their 
wide welding range. 


| Try‘em and you'll jain 





A Better Rod for Every Purpose 
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A POM OUM « yoBART é 
= A Without obligation, please send me information on items checked Vest Pocket Guide for 
below. Also, please enclose_________copies of ““Weldor's Vest Arc Weldors, contains 
Pocket Guide" without charge to me. tables, charts, and 
[-] Complete Line of Machines [] Complete Line of Accessories other valuable infor- 
[_] Complete Line of Electrodes [] Special Welding Machines mation on welding. 
I'm particularly interested in [_] Ampere [] Electric [] Gas Drive [-] Generator Only 





Hobart laboratories make rods for for use on 
each specific job. It is tested—im- 
| proved — periected — order Hobart 


Electrodes and you'll under- NAM o , POS | T | ON a: 


















stand why they're the choice 
SAS, of those who want quality. 
S. Write for your price list. 
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Output of White 
Trucks, Busses 
Increases Slowly 


Component shortages hamper 
operations, scheduled to reach 
50 per cent above prewar 
level by yearend 


PRODUCTION of trucks and busses 
at White Motor Co.’s plant in Cleveland 
has been retarded since the beginning of 
reconversion operations by a_ shortage 
of components, such as cylinder blocks. 
While the difficulty in obtaining steel 
and manpower has not affected the com- 
pany’s operations directly, it undoubtedly 
is a factor in the tight supply of com- 
ponents, 

Although reserve and working stocks 
of steel are smaller than normal, the 
company has not found it necessary to 
apply for a “CC” priority rating in its 
steel buying program. The types of 
steel now being purchased by the com- 
pany are the same, except for size in 
some instances, as those bought under 
war contracts. They consist mainly of 
carbon steel plate, sheet and rolled prod- 
ucts and alloy pressed items. 

White Motor is experimenting with 
the lighter metals, however, and is con- 
sidering stainless steel and aluminum for 
certain applications, 

The company’s order backlog is in- 
creasing steadily, although many __in- 
quiries are not being accepted for mod- 
els which are not yet in production. Out- 
put is now being concentrated on those 
trucks and busses which are most es- 
sential to the welfare of the country and 


which will stimulate employment in 
other industries. 
Plant operations now are at a rate 


of only 75 per cent of schedule. Steady 
improvement is expected over the re- 
mainder of the yeat, barring a strike in 
the steel industry, with output scheduled 
50 per cent above the prewar rate by 
Jan. 1 and 100 per cent higher by the 
end of 1946. This increase in production 
is made possible by utilization of im- 
proved and expanded manufacturing 
facilities which were developed during 
the war to meet heavy military require- 
ments, 


Galvanizers To Meet, Visit 
Armco Plant, Nov. 29-30 


Inspection of the research laboratories 
and the East Side plant of the American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., will 
feature the meeting of the Galvanizers 
Committee, sponsored by the American 
Zinc Institute, in Cincinnati, Nov. 29-30. 
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LAYS CORNER- 
STONE: John Bal- 


lantyne, presi- 
dent, Philco 
Corp., lays the 


cornerstone of a 
new plant for the 
company’s _ stor- 
age battery divi- 
sion in Trenton, 
N. J. Company is 
anticipating a 
large increase in 
business in 1946 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, has opened a southern 
sales and service office in Richmond, Va. 

Beryllium Corp. of Pennsylvania, 
Reading, Pa., has opened a sales office 
at 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Dis- 
trict manager is Thomas F, Davis. 

or Oo 

National Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
has developed a new unit for cooling 
liquids, particularly acids and_ strong 
alkalies. 

ee 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
is using a high-speed production line in- 
stallation for electronic curing and dry- 
ing of foamed sponge rubber for seat 
cushions in its Fall River, Mass., plant. 

(es 

Hill & Knowlton, New York, public 
relations counselors, have established an 
office in Dallas, Tex. W. W. Sherrill 
heads the regional branch, 

pao! , an 

Briggs Clarifier Co., Washington, has 
named Equipment Supply Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, as distributor for Utah, part 
of Wyoming, eastern Nevada and south- 
ern Idaho. Weeks Engineering Co., St. 
Louis, is distributor for the St. Louis 
area. Curtis Engine & Equipment Co., 
Baltimore, will handle the marine prod- 
ucts for the Chesapeake bay area. 

hie 2 

Graham-Paige Motors Corp., Detroit. 
will price its Rototiller, revolutionary till- 
age implement, approximately 30 per 
cent below the price of the pre-war 


machine as a result of mass production 
at Willow Run. 
= () 

Herman Machine & Tool Co., Tall- 
madge, O., is constructing a plant addi- 
tion, enlarging shipping and receiving 
facilities. 

Loee , ee 

L. F. Grammes & Sons Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., has available to manufactur- 
ers a color catalog illustrating new meth- 
ods for beautifying metal products. 

—()- > 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has just celebrated its eightieth 
anniversary. 

Bille tie 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has announced a $30 million con- 
struction program that will cover all 
the chemical manufacturing departments 
of the firm. Construction of new plants 
and increased facilities will be com- 
pleted within the next three years. 

‘stihl 

Pitney-Bowes Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
will fly its Army-Navy “E” flag until all 
of its emplovees who entered service be- 
fore or during the war receive discharges 
or re-enlist. 

—O-—, 

Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, has or- 
dered new machinery for expanded pro- 
duction of parts for passenger automo- 
biles and trucks. 

intenalfidikenty 

Hobart Trade School Inc., Troy, O., 
has announced a_ specialized welding 
training course for veterans under the 
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ACTIVITIES 





G. I. Bill of Rights conducted by Ho- 
bart Bros. Co. 
een © heme 

Osgood Co. and General Excavator 
Co., Marion, O., have appointed Udo 
Reidel as distributor in Brazil. Reidel 
has sales offices in Rio de Janeino and 
Sao Paulo. 

—()-— 

Rheem Mfg. Co., San Francisco, ex- 
pects to be turning out a full line of 
“Stokermatics” by mid-December at its 
Chicago plant. The Chicago plant will 
manufacture for new midwestern and 
eastern markets, and the orizinal Salt 
Lake City, Utah, “Stokermatic” plant 
will continue to produce the automatic 
stokers for the west and northwest. 

o— 

W. L. Maxson Corp., New York, pro- 
ducer of engineering, computing and 
control mechanisms, will occupy the 
Norwich, Conn., plant of Hamilton 
Standard Piopeller Division, United Air- 
craft Corp. 





Strand Building Products Co., Detroit 
26, is located now in room 954 Buhl 
Bldg. 

—O— 

Oscar W. Hedstrom Corp., Chicago, 
is planning to produce a new line of 
hand tools as part of its reconversion pro- 
gram. 

pen wees 

Foundry Rubber Compounds Corp., 
Washington, has purchased from St. John 
X-Ray Service Inc., Long Island, New 
York, the latter’s Bonis permanent mold 
and die coating business. 

Boston Wire Stitcher Co., East Green- 
wich, R. I., manufacturer of stapling 
and other wire-forming machines, will 


begin operations Jan. 1, at the Lorraine 
miils, Pawtucket, R. I., formerly occupied 


by Hamilton Standard Propeller Di- 
vision, United Aircraft, Hartford, Conn. 
—_—(-— 

Superior Tool & Mfg. Co., Ft. Worth, 
Tex., is a newly-organized firm making 
machine tools, steel blanking, and pierc- 

ing and stamping dies. 


Allegheny Ludlum’ Reports 
Profits Down For Quarter 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has announced a third quarter 
net profit of $537,079 after providing 
$1,398,150 for federal income and excess 
profit taxes and for estimated refund on 
renegotiation of war contracts. These 
earnings compare with $926,400 for the 
same quarter of 1944, 

Net profit for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1945 was $2,500,866 compared 
with $2,591,574 for the corresponding 


period in 1944, 


Midland Steel Reports 
Loss For Third Quarter 


Third quarter operations of Midland 
Steel Products Co., Cleveland, resulted 
in a loss of $54,618 before adjustment of 
federa! taxes, according to E. J. Kulas, 
president. 

A credit resulting from the reduction 
of accrued income taxes in the amount 
of $369,000 for the quarter was respon- 
sible for translating the third quarter 
operating loss into a net profit of $314,- 
382. This brought the net profit for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 1945 to 
$1,074,992. 





Co., Philadelphia. 








OUTPUT AT PEAK: Production of electronic and other industrial instru- 

ments is proceeding at a high rate at the plant of the Brown Instrument 

This photo shows the loading platform at the com- 

pany’s plant where two or three trucks are almost always loading finished 
instruments or unloading cases and parts 
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Blaw-Knox Goes 
Into Heating 
System Field 


Pittsburgh company acquires 
Ross Supertherm business in 
North and South America from 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 


BLAW-KNOX Co., Pittsburgh, is tak- 
ing over from the J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corp., New York, all engineering, sales, 
fabricating and installation work of the 
Ross Supertherm hot water heating sys- 
tems in North and South America. 

In a statement concerning the 
sponsorship by the Blaw-Knox Co., S 
W. Fletcher, president of the Ross firm 
said, “It was perfectly obvious to us, 
from the number and character of in- 
quiries being received, that the expand- 
ing postwar development of the Super- 
therm business would produce a severe 
strain on our facilities. 


new 


installation requires 
amount of 


“A Supertherm 
facilities for a considerable 
special engineering, fabrication and field 
work in addition to those facilities reg- 
ularly required for our constantly grow- 
ing volume of work in designing and 
building industrial dryers and _ ovens. 
We were convinced,” Mr. Fletcher said, 
“that no other organization was so well 
equipped with the engineering knowl- 
edge, fabricating facilities and a com- 
plete nationwide organization for field 
work as the Blaw-Knox company and 
we therefore welcomed its proposal for 
adding the Supertherm systems. 

The Supertherm system, which utilizes 
superheated water for industrial heating 
was promoted originally in Europe by 
a company associated with the J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corp. In 1935, the Ross 
firm introduced the system in America 
and before the war had installed the 
system in many prominent plants. 


Blast Furnace Association 
Will Present Plaques 


Plaques will be presented to charter 
members and past presidents of the Blast 
Furnace and Coke Association of the Chi- 
cago District at its first regular 1945-1946 
meeting at the Del Prado Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 28. This meeting will mark the 
thirtieth anniversary of the association. 
E. J. Gardner, superintendent, coke plant 
and blast furnaces, Inland Steel Co., In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., will present a paper 
at the afternoon technical session on “In- 
land’s Research Program for the Selection 
of Suitable Low-Volatile Coking Coal To 
Be Used in the Manufacture of Metal- 
lurgical Coke.” 
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As High-Frequency Power Source | 


Various setups attain fine record for uniformity and output in 
annealing, soldering, brazing, progressive heating for harden- 
ing, and in melting ferrous and nonferrous metals 


THE spark gap converter is today one 
of the most widely used sources of high 
frequency power for the purpose of in- 
duction heating. As such, these con- 
verters are in constant operation in many 
industrial plants, 24 hr daily, and have 
attained a remarkable record in produc- 
tion and uniform output even under such 
unfavorable conditions as dust, dirt, vary- 
ing line voltages, widely varying and low 
water pressures, poor maintenance, etc. 

The spark gap converter is not a re- 
cent development. As a matter of fact, 
it has been in use for about 20 years for 
induction heating applications. It was 
first employed to heat the elements of 
radio tubes right through the glass en- 
velopes in which they were enclosed. Be- 
cause this presented a poor load, it was 
found desirable to develop a high fre- 
quency source which not only was ca- 
pable of supplying maximum power out- 
put to such poorly or loosely coupled 
loads, but also to accommodate efficiently 
a great variety of load coil sizes. 

Operation of the spark gap converter 
is extremely simple and does not require 
highly trained personnel. In many in- 
stallations these units are operated and 
maintained by unskilled help; in many 
cases, by women. No time delay func- 
tions or waiting periods are involved; it 
is merely necessary to step on the foot- 
switch and power is instantaneous. The 
original Lepel circuit which is basic in 
all quenched spark gap converters aptly 
illustrates this simplicity. (See Fig. 7, 
p. 180.) 

High frequency oscillations are pro- 
duced by charging and discharging a 
group of condensers. When the charg- 


Fig. 1—Spark gap arrangement in converter cabinet 
Fig. 2—Interior of modern spark gap converter 


Fig. 3—Arrangement of transformer coil for progressive 


hardening of shafts 


ing voltage has reached a certain value 
which is determined by the spark gap 
setting, the charged condensers discharge 
across the spark gaps mounted on back of 
unit, Fig. 1. When the charge has 
dropped to a low value, the condenser 
begins charging again and entire cycle is 
repeated. Oscillations so produced are 
called damped oscillations as they start 
with a high peak value and drop grad- 
ually to a very low value. Many of these 
damped oscillations are produced during 
each alternating current supply cycle. 
Number of damped wave groups in each 
(Please turn to Page 130) 
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Research and Development Engineer 
Lepel High Frequency Laboratories Inc. 
New York 
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Made From Powdered Metals 


MANY parts made from such com- 
monly known metals and alloys as iron, 
steel, brass, bronze and aluminum used 
in numerous kinds of mechanical devices 
can be produced to advantage by the 
technique known as powder metallurgy. 

Other important materials such as re- 
fractory metals, permanent magnets, 
electrical contacts, cemented carbides, 
self lubricating bearings, filters, motor 
brushes, clutch facings, must be con- 
sidered as a separate field of powder 
metallurgy. Indeed, there are many who 
consider these latter as the only real 
fields of application for the powder 
metallurgy technique; they do not con- 
sider the manufacture of mechanical 
parts by powder metallurgy more than a 
war born emergency or an occasional 
make-shift solution to a production prob- 
lem. 

However, the fact remains that a great 
number of structural parts were manu- 
factured during the war. Their number 


An authority in the field analyzes the possibilities and limitations 

of powder metallurgy as a means of producing machine parts. 

Equipment and processing outlook also reviewed. 
expansion in field is predicted 


By RICHARD P. SEELIG 
Chief Engineer 
Powder Metallurgy Corp. 
Division of General Bronze Corp. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


is increasing steadily and the scope is 
expected to increase rather than de- 
crease. To be able to evaluate the trends 
in this new industry it is important to 
clearly realize its limitations. 

In order to explain these trends and 
limitations and at the same time present 
some useful information to the engineer 
who considers the application of powder 
metallurgy parts, an analysis will be 
made of the factors which decide 
whether or not certain parts should be 
made from metal powders. 


Important 


Physical Properties: It goes without 
saying that a part should not be con- 
sidered for powder metallurzy manv- 
facture if the requirements and service 
are such that the properties of sintered 
metal are not sufficient, Some commer- 
cially obtainable properties of sintered 
iron, brass and bronze have been pub- 
lished). It must be borne in mind that 
improvements are constantly being made 
and that superior properties can be ob- 
tained in many cases. This depends to a 
great extent on the shape and size of 
the piece and whether the part is made 
from an adapted bearing material or 
from a composition especially designed 
for the manufacture of structural parts. 
It can now be stated that some of the 
properties obtainable in comparatively 
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simple sections are as per Table I. 

Much better results have been ob- 
tained experimentally in the laboratory 
and research is constantly considering 
ways and means to make these laboratory 
developments suitable for commercial 
production, The question of cost (dis- 
cussed later) is more often than not the 
decisive factor limiting the properties 
obtained in a given part. In other words, 
it is almost always possible to obtain 
excellent physical properties if sufficient- 
ly high pressing pressures, sintering tem- 
peratures, times, etc. are used. But such 
procedure invariably results in higher 
costs, 

The surprising fact that actually higher 
properties can be obtained in sintered 
iron than in wrought iron has been 
proved by Balke?. He found that when 
using an electrolytic iron powder con- 
taining only a small amount of oxide, 
and using a pressure of 160 tons per 
square inch sintered at 1100° C for 1 
hr, a tensile strength of 47,700 psi 
and an elongation of around $37.5 per 
cent can be obtained. 

Material of this type is characterized 


Fig. 1—Here part originally made 

by forging (a) and machining on 

three sides, is made by powder 

metallurgy (b) and finished with- 

out machining by making the slight 
design change noted 
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Fig. 2—Changing radii of (a) to 
chamfers as at (b) enables part to 
be made from powder 


Fig. 3—Another complicated part 
redesigned from (a) to (b) for 
powder metal production 


ig. 4——Here undercut at (a) was 
replaced by groove at (b) 


Fig, 5—Pole piece at (a) made by 
machining is made from powder 


with better functional design and 
a saving of material 


Fig. 6—Instead of a forging (a), 
this is now a powder metal part 
as shown at (b) 


Fig. 7—Both these can be made 
from powder but (b) permits a 
much simpler die design 


(Circle) — Group of typical pow- 
der metal parts 





by smaller grain size compared to ingot 
iron whose tensile strength is in the 
neighborhood of 39,000 psi with an 
elongation of around 35 per cent. With 
steels a similar result has been obtained 
in that tensile strength values of around 
125,000 psi were developed for a man- 
ganese-molybdenum steel whose stand- 
ard properties were only around 104,000 
psi. 

These results are mentioned here be- 
cause they serve as an indication that if 
commercial techniques can be developed 
which reproduce materials of this kind 
on a mass production basis so that re- 
sulting products can be offered at a com- 
petitive price, some of the _ limitations 
now restricting powder metallurgy ap- 
plications will disappear. 

There are, of course, other character- 
istics which may in some cases be more 
important than mechanical strength in 
structural parts. There is, for instance, 
corrosion resistance which is of ever in- 
creasing importance in equipment de- 
sign. The problems involved in making 
parts of sintered stainless steel are con- 
siderable and many powder metallurgists 
are inclined to believe that this material 


will not be utilized by that method. 
Nevertheless, it seems theoretically pos- 
sible that the problem can be solved and 
there are people who claim to be able to 
make stainless steel parts from metal 
powders on a commercial basis. 

Realizing the iaherent limitations of 
powder metallurgy in this sphere a new 
material has been developed recently 
which is very well suited for many ap- 
plications requiring corrosion resistance 
but which does not have the strength 
usually associated with stainless steels. 
The properties obtained on standard test 
specimens are approximately as per 
Table II. 

The technique involved in obtaining 
these properties is definitely commercial 
and has already been used in the fabri- 
cation of parts. A standard salt spray 
test for 96 hr does not affect the appear- 
ance appreciably nor does it in any way 
alter the structure. A simple weathering 


test leaves the material completely un- 
affected. 

Design and Shape of Parts: Much has 
been said in the past about the general 
shape limitations which are characteristic 
of parts molded from metal powders, 
Some of the general principles were set 
forth in a paper by Colin Carmichacl!, 

In the following an analysis will be 
attempted illustrating not only some off 
the limitations but also indicating how 
they can be overcome by slight modifi-p 
cations in design. : 

Fig. 1 shows a part originally manu-f 
factured by forging with subsequentf 
machining on three sides. The same part} 
can be made by powder metallurgy ; 
eliminating all the machining operationsf 
if it is possible to omit the angularf 
shape of the curved surface. It turned 
out that these angles represented only} 
a forging draft and that even « slight 
continuous taper as required by pressing 


TABLE II—PROPERTIES OF CORROSION-RESISTANT POWDER-METAL PARTS 


Material 


Corrosion-resistant metal (POMET 141) 


Hardness 
Rock B 


70-90 


Tensile Strength 
Ibs /in? 


58,000 


Yield Strength 
Ibs /in? 
37,000 


TABLE I—TYPICAL PROPERTIES OF POWDER-METAL PARTS 


Material 


Low-C steel (POMET 309) fully annealed 
Low-C steel (POMET 809) work-hardened 
Low-C steel (POMET 309) heat treated 
Low-tin bronze (POMET 117B) fully annealed 
Low-tin bronze (POMET 117B) work-hardened 
High-tin bronze (POMET 117) fully annealed 
High-tin bronze (POMET 117) work-hardened 


Tensile 


Yield Strength 
Ibs. per sq. in. 


28,000 


Composition 


.20 to .30% C 
.20 to .30% C 


18,000 
30,000 
22,000 
32,000 


95% Ca—5% Sn 
90% Cu-10% Sn 
90% Cu-10% Sn 


Strength 
Ibs. per sq. 


38,000 
44,000 
55,000 
35,000 
37,000 
35,000 
38,000 


Density 
grams 
per ccm 


7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
8.0 
8.0 
7.9 
7.9 


Hardness 
BHN 


Elongation 
% in 2” 
8.0 
2.5 
1.0 
17.0 
4.5 
12.0 
3.5 


in. 
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if metal powder could be tolerated. 
Fig. 2 is the outline of a fuse part 
aving rounded corners at both faces. 
y changing these radii to chamfers, 
owder metallurgy became an economic- 
11 way of manufacturing the part. De- 
(Please turn to Page 156) 


Fig. 8—Here again study devel- 
oped a simplified powder metal 
part (b) 

Fig. 9— While looking different, 
these two parts do same work; (b 
is powder metal part 
Fig. 10 — Here a single powde: 
metal part (b) takes the place of 
three (a) 
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Fig. 11—Powder metallurgy per- 
mitted key at (a) to be incor- 
porated in part itself at (b) 
Fig. 12—Another part made jrom 
one piece (b) instead of three (a) 
Fig 13— Keys in powder metal 
part (b) permit unit to be molded 
into adiacent part 
Fig. 14—Even this rather compli- 


cated shape involves no particular 


s in powder metallurgy 
production, Photos by Birdsall 
Fig. 15—“Engraved” scale, gear 
teeth, recesses are easy to produce 
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Installation at Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. provides uniformly scale-free sur- 
faces for wire and bars by immersing in fused caustic bath 


SODIUM hydride descaling process for 
stainless steels stirred up considerable 
interest in the ranks of steel producers 
during war years while it was still on the 
government’s list of secret developments. 
It is now known that a number of instal- 
lations have been operating long enough 
for users to find it entirely practicable. 

Advantages of the process for treat- 
ing all types of stainless steels include: 
(1) Sufficient penetration of work to 
produce uniform descaling of all sur- 
faces; (2) no loss of metal, as compared 
with loss of 3 per cent or more in other 
pickling processes; (3) hydride bath will 
not cause pitting of the work; (4) equip- 
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ment required is simple; and (5) there 
is no problem of disposing of waste re- 
sidue. 

In brief, process implies formation of 
sodium hydride in a fused caustic bath 
by combining sodium metal with hydro- 
gen in generators built into the caustic 
tank. In operation, scale is reduced by 
immersing work in the fused bath. Upon 
quenching work in water, reduced ma- 
terial is blasted from the surface by 
generation of steam, and material subse- 
quently brightened by a short dip in an 
acid bath. 

Illustrations on these pages show so- 
dium hydride descaling operations at a 


Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. plant, one of 
the larger installations authorized by E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., de- 
veloper of the process and owner of the 
patent. 

Fig. 1. Samples of stainless steel sheet 
before descaling (above) and after descal- 
ing (below) but without brightening dip. 

(Please turn to Page 180) 
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Fig. 1 — Closeup of loading 
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with charge of gears. Support cast 
ings have been removed from c 
in foreground to show circula‘ 
fon and charge thermocou, 
Photo courtesy Wright Aeror 


Fig, 2—Ammonia control pane. 
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FAMILIAR purposes of nitriding are 
to obtain (1) high suiface hardness, (2) 
increased corrosion and erosion resist- 
ance, (3) wear resistance, particularly at 
high temperatures, (4) high temperature 
strength and hardness, and (5) increased 
fatigue resistance. The aircraft industry 
has taken advantage of these properties 
in nitriding such parts as cylinders, gears, 
camshafts, crankshafts, pins, sleeves, etc. 
For instance, in such highly stressed parts 
as crankshafts, nitriding is an ideal meth- 
od of producing, virtually without distor- 


Fig. 3—Pit tyne nitriding furnace 

with external gas cooler and gas 
«' pump used to recirculate ammonia 
‘ for rapid cooling 


Fig. 4—Sectional view of pit type 

nitriding furnace, showing circulat- 

ing fan, radiation shield, charge 
basket, oil seal cover 


Fig. 5—Sectional view of bell type 


furnace showing removable fur- 
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tion, the surface compression layer which 
increases fatigue resistance. 

This rather large scale use of nitriding 
seems significant and likely to be a factor 
in practice for 
too, nitriding equipment and procedure 
have been improved and costs have been 
reduced. More specifically, through use 
of proper container materials and lower 
heater surface temperatures, ammonia 
consumption has been reduced. Also, 
except where corrosion resistance is need- 
ed, higher dissociation rates have been 


years to come. 


nace bell, inner hood, loading base, 
and baffle for directing ammonia 
circulation 


Fig. 6—Battery of bell type fur- 

naces for nitriding crankshafts 

Photo courtesy Packard Motor Cai 
Co. 


Fig. 7—Battery of bell type nitrid- 
ing furnaces for cylinders, large 


gears, shafts, ctc 





Then, 


By WiLLARD ROTH 


Industrial Heating Section 
Transportation and Generator Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


found practicable for the nitriding steels, 
this means lower 
sumption. Another factor is the recent- 
ly lowered price of the ammonia itself. 
ammonia 


and ammonia cCon- 


In some larger installations, 
has been saved by use of exhaust gases 
for purging the air from freshly loaded 
containers. The sum of these represents 
substantial savings over older practices, 
and will undoubtedly influence the extent 
to which nitriding is to be used in com- 
petitive manufacture of both aircraft and 
for domestic con- 


automotive engines 


sumption. 

For that reason, it may be of interest 
to review present day nitriding practice 
and equipment embodying these various 
refinements. ‘The practice and the equip- 
ment fall naturally two general 
groups; one for large scale or production 
line nitriding; the other for small pro- 
duction and jobbing work. In the former 
class, cylinders, gears, crankshafts, cam- 
shafts, etc, are typical; in the latter class 
are miscellaneous machine parts, usually 
small or medium sized. The following 
example will serve to illustrate practices 
in these groups, and to show what the 
are 


into 


ammonia and requirements 


for specific cases. 


power 


Nitriding Engine Cylinders and Gears 
Wright engines use nitrided cylinders, 
(Please turn to Page 184) 











: CRANE SYSTEM 


Mechanical handling aids are correlated with plant layout and 
processing work to greatly facilitate wide range of manufac- 
turing operations 


OCCUPYING a plant 325 ft wide 
and some 610 ft long, Ceco Steel 
Products Corp. at 5701 West 26 street, 
produces a large volume of 
steel sash, joists, metal lath, window 
frames, window screens, steel roof deck, 
doors and other items that form a com- 
plete line of steel building products. 
Some idea of the volume of steel fabri- 
cated can be had on looking over the 
6000-8000 tons of steel bars, sheet and 
plate kept on hand in the stock area. 

Next to the wide variety of products 
being made and different fabricating 
operations involved, a feature of this 
plant that most impresses the visitor is 
the excellent provision for materials 
handling through all stages of manu- 
facture. 

As seen from floor plan, Fig. 1, over- 
head transfer cranes cover the side and 
end bays of the large plant. Raw steel is 
stocked in the 66-ft wide triple bay that 
extends the full 611 ft of the plant along 
the south. Stock is loaded into this 
area from freight cars which enter the 
plant on one of three tracks, two tracks 
extending the full width of the plant 
near the west end and a single track 
serving the east end. 

Crane System: Storage area is served 
by two 3-ton hoists mounted on a single 
monorail bridge on a 65-ft span that ex- 
tends the full length of the plant. Hoists 


Chicago, 


Fig, 1—Plant layout showing ar- 
rangement of principal cranes and 
areas served 


Fig. 2—Dual 3-ton cranes operate 

on single bridge over stock area at 

south side of plant to handle sheet 

bundles as shown here. Units are 

controlled from pendant pushbut- 
ton station at floor level 


Fig. 3—Portion of high production 
press setup showing multiple stops 
on roller conveyor at right connect- 
ing blanking and flanging press to 
notching press at left 


Fig. 4—Work is hung on load bars 
on monorail for spraying and dry- 
ing in this line 


Fig. 5—Extremely flexible jig per- 
mits construction of wide variety 
of truss sections, Individual mem- 
bers are clamped in place, then arc 
welded. Photos by Birdsall 
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are moved on the bridge manually but 
the bridge is powered so its movement 
can be controlled from a pendent push- 
button station at floor level where the 
hoists are also controlled. As shown in 


Fig. 2, the two hoists are utilized in 
tandem to lift and carry bundles of 


sheet and other loads. Fig. 2 is looking 
across the double track at west end of 
plant to where two workmen are seen 
unloading a double bundle of sheet from 
an open gondola car. Two of these 
double crane units are employed in the 
stock area. 

Other transfer cranes serve fabricating 
areas and the shipping dock. Two 1-ton 
units on individual 40-ft spans serve the 
west end of the plant. Another 1-ton 
unit covers a 40-ft span at extreme east 
end. A $ton crane on a 55-ft span 
serves the east end of the north side of 
the plant with a 2-ton unit covering the 
west end of the same span. 

In addition to the three railroad tracks 
extending into the plant, two truck docks 
are also available on the north side of 
the plant facing Twenty-sixth street. All 
these are diagrammed in the plant lay- 
out, Fig. 1. 

In general, production lines are set up 
so that raw material from the stock on 
the south side flows across the plant 
through processing operations to end up 
at the shipping floor on the north side 
of the plant. 

Flow of material through the plant is 
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number of routes, according to 
the production operations involved in 
the particular item. In general, items 
made continuously are handled on special 
setups where processing equipment is 
arranged for continuous flow of work 
from one machine to another for maxi- 


by a 


mum handling efficiency. Throughout 
all portions of the plant, it is obvious 
that careful attention has been paid 


when planning to the end that handling 
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of work in process is done rapidly, con- 
tinuously and at low cost. Mechanical 
handling aids are everywhere in evi- 
dence. Some of them are worth parti- 
cular attention for they may suggest 
similar methods of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of material handling in other 
plants. 

Industrial power trucks with skid plat- 
forms, skid boxes, trailers, etc. are widely 
used where they help tie in such process- 
ing operations as stamping and welding. 
Portable roller conveyors also are em- 
ployed. Individual overhead chain con- 
veyors are set up for certain lines. 

Typical Production Line: In one. in- 
stance, bridge panels are made by the fol- 
lowing system; Subassembly operations 
are set up just outside a monorail trolley 
conveyor with final assembly operations 
co-ordinated under the conveyor. Panels 
are tack welded in a jig under the con- 
veyor. Then they are hoisted from the 
jig to the conveyor which subsequently 
carries them to three welding stations 
under the same conveyor—all welding 
being done with the electric arc. Such 
a panel when completed may weigh 600 
lb, be made from 3 and 4-in. rolled 
steel channel sections with some flat 
stock for gussets and some castings at 
the ends for attaching connecting pins 
to join adjacent sections together. 

The same conveyor then carries panels 
past a station for drilling four holes for 
the panel pins and on to three cleaning 
stations where slag is removed from 
welds by means of air-driven scaling 
hammers and wire brushes. After going 
on past a water wash spray station, work 
is given a zinc chromate coat, air dried 


Fig. 6—Closeup of jig in Fig. 6 showing speed clamps and 

work in flat position for assembling. Entire jig tilts 90 de- 

grees right or left to permit downhand welding. Note how 

jig elements have been adjusted to produce truss with angle 
that fits pitch of roof 

Fig. 7—Crane on monorail bridge can transfer from one bay 

to another, aiding work 

Fig. 8—Roller conveyor and fixture with quick acting clamps 
speed drilling here 

ig. 9—Portable cold riveter suspended from swivel can be 

turned easily to accommodate work; applies up to 35 tons 

pressure from power unit at right 





on the conveyor, final coat applied ang 





air dried—all on the same conveyor, 

With this brief overall description 9 
a typical line, let us take a closer loo} 
at some of the fabricating and finishing 
operations. Many devices are found herd 
for aiding the flow of material. 


Press Operation: Many large blanking 


and forming presses are employed, being 
arranged in line for fast productioy 
wherever possible. Fig. 3 shows a por 


tion of typical press lineup and part o 
an interesting device for multiple posj 


tioning. 'When this photograph wa 
taken, 10-ft long 15-in. wide “pianks’ 
or mat sections for aircraft landin 


fields were being produced in tremen 
dous quantities, Ceco Steel being on 
of the largest producers of this item 
Millions of square feet of these mat 
came from this plant. 

Press lineup for mat production a 
different plants varied widely accordin 
to facilities available. At Ceco Steel th 
thirty 3-in. diameter holes employed t 
lighten the ¥:-in. thick mats were n 
blanked out and flanged at one tim 
but in mat groups of three. The thirt 
holes are arranged in ten rows of thre 
each. Where sufficient press capacit} 
is available, these holes may be handle 
in groups of six or more. Here it was dq 
sirable to’ do the work in groups 
three, indexing the work at ten poin 
to produce the thirty holes. 

This indexing is handled accurate! 
and with great speed by a novel arrangg 
ment of multiple stops incorporated i 
the roller conveyor connecting the blank 


(Please turn to Page 144) 
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® A brakeman on a freight car. . . 


An operator on a crane deck... 





e bay A pedestrian on a sidewalk cover .. . 


An oiler in an engine room... 


Every time he puts his foot down, forty 
Diamond Treads are there — reaching 
up to give him extra traction; to hold 
against slipping in any direction. 


lamps 


an be 
> tons 


That is why Management and Engineers 
in Industry, Transportation and Marine 
Service specify “A.W.” Super-Diamond 
Floor Plate wherever a need for per- 
manent protection is indicated. Tough- 
est traffic will not damage it. Easy to 
clean, quick to drain. Overnight in- 
stallation assures no interruption to 
production. Write for catalog. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


SINCE 1826 :: CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNSYLVANIA :: District Offices and Representatives: 
) | Philadelphia New York Boston Atlanta Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
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devices aid in speeding up loading and handling 


IT NOW may be revealed that more 
than 4,900,000 manhours were saved in 
1945 alone in loading and _ handling 
trench mortar and artillery shells through 
the use of new type air-operated equip- 
ment. While the shell lines now are idle, 
some of the lessons learned will prove 
useful in manufacturing peacetime prod- 
ucts. 

Hand poured loading was replaced by 
a machine where cups were exactly filled 
with a load for each of the 28 waiting 
shells underneath. Then, at the touch 
of a lever, compressed air was released 
to open the valves above each of the 
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shells to fill them in a matter of a few 
seconds. 

This multiple-pouring machine han- 
dled one step in the speeded process. 
The other was handled by the multiple 
core machine, shown in Fig. 1. Steam 
heated bayonets were thrust into the 
TNT to the bottom of the shell casing 
where air cavities were found to form. 
This automatic method of eliminating 
possibility of faulty shell performance 
from cavitation replaced the manpower- 





consuming, hand puddling processes 
After the core had been formed, bayo. 
nets and steam chest, weighing approxi. 
mately 600 Ib, were raised by a lift 
operated by compressed air. The core 
was filled later with TNT. 

An automatic drilling device, Fig. 2 
at the ordnance center illustrates an. 
other application of compressed air. One 
operator drilled out the booster cavity 
on 8000 75-mm shells in an 8-hr shift. 
Shells were placed on the incline feed 
to the machine and as each one rolled 
into place, an air-operated vise automat. 
ically clamped it in place. Then a drill 
operated by the air piston seen at the 
right in the photo speedily drilled out 
the booster cavity. Vacuum was used 
to draw off the TNT thus removed. 

On the booster line, the majority of 
the machines were air-operated and most 
were adapted in principle from the drill 
press. Fig. 3 shows a tension press which 
turned the booster to the exact tension 
required by regulating pressure of the 
machine so that its turning stopped at 
the right moment. A_ sludging press, 
crimping press and other air-operated 
presses were in each line to provide 
flexible power and speed for the women 
workers on these precision parts. Easy, 
positive control of the machine was ob-4 j 
tained by foot pedals connected to if 
valves. 


Compressed Air Line Used 


These many applications of compressed 
air made the plant engineers air-minded, 
exemplified by their solution for better- 
ing the speed on trimming of percus- 
sion element cups. The trimming ma+ 
chine at best was handling approxi 
mately 90 cups a minute but was capable j 
of faster output were it not for the fact 
that the trimmed cups would not drop 
down fast enough to clear the die be- 
fore the next stroke of the knife. This 
condition was met by introducing 4 
small compressed air line which blew 
the cup into the container rather than 
waiting on gravity. That simple ar 
rangement permitted setting the machine 
for a 120 per minute speed, a 33 per 
cent increase. 

The capacities of the compressors : 














one loading line are 350 and 150 cfm and 
two other lines each have compressor 
with total capacity of 425 cfm, and the 
fourth line is supplied air by 1600 cfnf 
and 420 cfm compressors. The larger siz} 
of the shells on the fourth line required 
the larger air capacity. 

The renovation line, where old shellf 
were repaired and loaded, kept shatblas# 
in regular use and was supplied by tw 
air compressors of 1600 and 420 cf 
capacity. These were housed in one 
the eight power plants on the reservation} 
which covers 36 sq miles and has 1 
miles of railroad. 

Production lines on primers, detonato 
fuses and boosters—as well as several 
other operations get their compresse@ 
air from three air compressors of 90 
cfm capacity each. Total capacity 9 
all air compressors at the center is 809 
cfm. 
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No raw edge in Slant-eze. The edging of 
tops and lace-stays is skived, folded and 
then stitched to give a neat “dressy” look 
ond a smooth, easy-wearing feel. 


Here’s the new slant that does away with ankle-biting 
of sharp-corner uppers . . . makes it possible for workers 
to keep safety shoes always fully laced and still enjoy 
perfect foot comfort. By slanting the top and rounding 
the corners, Hy-Test creates a new design, the advantages 
of which are readily evident to all who wear work shoes. 


These are the shoes workers will lace up neatly and fully 
-.. no loose strings to catch in moving machinery ...no 
gaping, unlaced uppers to tire the feet and rob the work- 
er of important ankle support. Hy-Test’s new Slant-eze 
top brings extra freedom... permits more “bend”, 
allows twisting and stooping without suffering that 


Top slants gradually to front of shoe 
so that shoe top does not chafe or cause 
irritating rub in walking. The round- 
ed corner lets the foot flex and bend 
at ease... NO square-cut corner 


to bite into the ankle. 


irritating rub of rough leathers against the ankle. 


Hy-Test Slant-eze also introduces the new folded-edge 
top and lace-stays as another comfort feature. This elimi- 
nates the harsh, raw edge which has been a frequent 
source of foot irritation in many work shoes. This Slant- 
eze binding gives comfort without bulkiness, and adds 
another dress-shoe feature to Hy-Test. 


With all the extra protection from Hy-Test’s exclusive 
Anchor-Flange Steel Box Toe, and with the extra com- 
fort of the shoe itself, it is easy to understand why so 
many workers prefer Hy-Test Safety Shoes. 


j "a a. ‘THE ONLY SHOE WITH THE 
HY-TEST Safty Sises Soeeaeaee 
se BOX TOE 
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Spark Gap Converter 


(Continued from Page 115) 


supply cycle is determined by capacity, 
inductance, and gap spacing in the oscil- 
lation producing circuit. 

Tuning inductance in this type of 
equipment is made variable while asso- 
ciated capacitors are fixed as to their 
value. This permits the selection of any 
frequency within a range of from 100 
to 450 kilocycles which is essential to 
tune the oscillation producing circuit to 
the most efficient operating frequency 
of any load coil size and shape. 


Delivers Uniform Output 


The load coil and its load, in parallel 
with the tank condenser, determine the 
optimum operating frequency of a par- 
ticular job. When the converter is 
“tuned” to this load, a maximum current 
flow through the load coil is assured. In- 
asmuch as the load coil current and the 
number of turns employed in the load 
coil determine the heat rate at which a 
particular piece of work comes up to 
temperature, it is only natural to have 
either or both at maximum for most ef- 
ficient results. 

It is for this reason that the circuit 
was developed for industrial applica- 
tions, as it is capable of delivering a uni- 
form output and a maximum load coil 
current with minimum power input from 
the Hine. Spark gap converters are usually 
equipped with power factor correction 
condensers which further improve the 
input to output power ratio. Under good 
load conditions the overall efficiency on 
spark gap equipment is 70 per cent, and 
the power factor is unity which is most 
desirable, as the majority of plants op- 
erate on power factors below 80 per cent, 
in which case a certain power factor 
penalty is imposed on the user by the 
power company. 

Main components in the spark gap 
oscillator or converter are the spark gaps, 
the high voltage transformer, and the 
oscillatory circuit condensers. The con- 
densers, which are referred to as tank 
and blocking condensers, are of the power 
type and are built up of many sections 


of the very best mica and tinfoil, en- 
abling them to carry the total oscillation 
energy. 

Compact layout of individual com- 
ponents is illustrated in Fig. 2. Hand- 
wheel at the front of converter is the 
tuning wheel which changes the induct- 
ance in the circuit and with it the pro- 
duced frequency. All low frequency 
equipment — such as the high voltage 
transformer, line choke coil, and mag- 
netic switch—are in the lower part of 
the cabinet. The air and water-cooled 
spark gaps are accessible in the back of 
the cabinet, while the high frequency 
choke coils, tank and blocking condensers, 
and tuning coils are visible in the central 
portion. The high voltage transformer is 
high reactance type and is water-cooled. 


Electrical characteristics of the spark 
gap converter are indeed ideal in regard 
to the generation of high - frequency 
power. No wave form distortion or tran- 
sients exist in the power supply line nor 
need one worry about parasitic oscilla- 
tion. 


No Danger of Overloading 


There is no danger of overloading a 
gap converter because the condensers 
receive at all times the same amount of 
energy from the high voltage trans- 
former. This fact, and the circuit design 
in general, are responsible for the ability 
to maintain practically constant output 
during the entire heating cycle which 
means that the same amount of power is 
fed to the load coil whether the work is 
in the cold or hot stage or whether the 
material being processed is ferrous or 
nonferrous. 


The heating of ferrous as well as non- 
ferrous materials with the same converter 
up to and beyond the melting point with 
maximum efficiency is an excellent illus- 
tration of its adaptability to a wide range 
of industrial applications. Annealing, sol- 
dering, brazing, local heating for the pur- 
pose of hardening and forging, as well as 
melting of all metals, are typical applica- 
tions performed by the gap converter. 

All conceivable types and sizes of load 
coils can be directly connected to the 
converter output terminals without ad- 
justments and conversions. A few of the 
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many possible types and sizes of load 
coils are shown in Fig. 4. For example, 
a single turn coil 48 in. in diameter may 
be used for hardening a ring gear 1 in. 
in width, or, the same coil can be used 
for shrinking a ring of such size on to a 
rim. Similarly, a 27-turn coil of 10 in, 
diam, 14 in. long, for melting 30 lb of 
steel in about 1 hr, can almost instantly 
be connected to such a converter. 

The load coils are made up to con- 
form with the individual contour of each 
part, and are made either of 1/4, 3/16, 
or 1/8-in. copper tubing through which 
cooling water is passed. Temperature of 
the water may rise to as high as 180° F 
without affecting the performance of the 
converter. 

Load coils used in conjunction with 
spark gap converters need not be made 
to critical electrical impedance values, 
Any differences in inductance of such 
load coils are cempensated for by the 
tuning arrangement. Whatever the par- 
ticular impedance of the load coil may 
be, it will work at maximum efficiency 
once the converter is “tuned.” Due to 
this fact, the spark gap converter is in- 
stantly ready for operation, it can as well 
be instantly shut down once a job is 
finished or in the event the operator must 
leave to attend to other work. Stand-by 
periods are thus eliminated, resulting in 
considerable savings in power, water, 
and time. 


Can Be Fully Mechanized 


Operation of the spark gap converter 
can be either manual or fully automatic, 
depending upon the extent the user de- 
sires to mechanize the equipment. For 
example, the heating of steel slugs 3/4- 
in. in diameter and 1 in. long can be 
made continuous and fully automatic 
without complications. Equally adaptable 
is the application involving the contin- 
uous soldering of small condenser cans 
or similar parts. 

Silver brazing applications, however, 
are performed one or more pieces at a 
time in a single coil as illustrated in Fig. 
6. Here it is possible to join in a highly 
efficient manner two brass rings by means 
of silver solder, as is evidenced by the 
fact that four operators may be used in 
assembling and preparing the part for 
soldering, in order to keep the converter 
in continuous operation, The six assem- 
blies in the illustration are soldered in 
86 sec with a power input of only 15 kw 

Some types of brazing jobs also require 
the application of pressure while heat- 
ing; on others, slight pressure is applied 
immediately after the heating is com; 
pleted. This is necessary to eliminate the 
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gap in the assembly which was formerly 
taken up by thickness of the preplace 
ring of silver solder. In these applica; 
tions it is important for best results t 
have a close fit of the two parts to 

joined. When heating the outer mem 

of an assembly with an external coil, thé 
expansion of this part may cause tof 


Fig. 7—Schematic of basic Lepel 
converter circuit 
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These turbine bearings measuring 1274” O. D., 
914’ I. D. and 754” long of steel and bearing babbit 
are ground on a No. 18 Blanchard Surface Grinder 
| equipped with a 36” chuck. 

54,5 of stock is removed from each bearing grind- 
ing to limits of +.005’’, 32 pieces are ground per 
hour on one end. (16 pieces per load on the chuck. ) 

This is an excellent demonstration of how you 
| can get greater production from the Blanchard 
) than by any other method for machining work of 
| this character. Other methods would involve 
special holding devices or fixtures — the Blanchard 
method is 3 to 4 times faster. 
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much space between inner and outer 
parts. Since in many cases the inner part 
is primarily heated by conduction from 
the outer part, an air space between the 
two will cause an appreciable increase 
in the heating cycle. A slight press fit 
to permit conduction te take place in 
such cases is advisable. 

In cases where parts are of large di- 
mension or where construction does not 
lend itself to heating in a single coil, the 
multiple coil arrangement is used, as in 
Fig. 5. Each part then has its own coil, 
and these coils are connected in series of 
from two to as high as twelve coils across 
the spark gap converter output terminals. 
The advantage gained is the ability to 
correct the heat pattern of each part 
without difficulty and to heat more 
pieces simultaneously.. A changeover 
switch and two sets ef coils (left-hand 
and right-hand), are always used in con- 
junction with such arrangements, While 
one set of coils is heating the first load, 
the other set is being prepared with the 
second load. After the heating cycle is 
completed, the changeover switch dis- 
connects the heated set and starts heat- 
ing the work already loaded in the second 
set of coils. Another advantage of em- 
ploying coils connected im series is the 
easy accessibility to the parts, which is 
particularly important when aligning fix- 
tures or where pressure fixtures are re- 
quired. 

In general, fixtures and supports, either 
for aligning or merely holding the work 
conceniric with the load coil, are con- 
structed of metals such as brass or steel. 
Fixtures for the specific purpose of ap- 
plying pressure to the work must neces- 
sarily be strong and are also made of 
brass or steel. They are usually situated 
far enough away from the load coil field 
so as not to be affected by it. In most 
instances the work part itself shields to 
a certain degree the metal of the fixture. 


Where this is not the case, the plunger 
or cup which exerts the pressure on the 
part must be made of transite of micalex, 
for otherwise unnecessary heating of the 
fixture portion results. 

Continuous heating of flat or round 
stock for the purpose of annealing or 
hardening is very effectively performed 
with the spark gap converter, employing 
the use of a transformer type coil. (See 
Fig. 3.) In such applications, the total 
power of the converter is concentrated on 
a very small section of the material which 
results in exceedingly fast heating of 
that particular section. The material be- 
ing moved through the coil at a uniform 
rate of speed makes possible the heating 
of very long bars, shafts, or sections 
thereof. A 80-kw spark gap converter 
will satisfactorily accommodate the heat- 
ing of shafts having diameters as large 
as 3% in. If the purpose of the applica- 
tion is hardening, a water quench is ap- 
plied to the shaft as soon as it emerges 
from the load coil, as in Fig. 3, This 
method of continuous heating is often 
referred to as progressive heating and is 
not limited to shafts alone; it is equally 
effective on any other concentric assem- 
blies, an example of which are stacked 
gears and blanks. 


Suitable for Large Gears 


Progressive hardening is applied very 
advantageously to large gears. A small 
load coil suitable for heating the area of 
one or more teeth is used. The gear is 
slowly and uniformly rotated while heat- 
ing, A continuous water quench is ap- 
plied to the heated portion of the gear 
surface. When the entire gear circum- 
ference has been hardened, the converter 
is autematically switched off. On very 
coarse pitch and wide gears, this progres- 
sive heating is sometimes modified by 
step-by-step heating, i.e., the teeth are 
heated and quenched one at a time, pro- 


viding a surface hardness which other- 
wise could not be produced economi- 
cally, 

Included in the wide scope of applica- 
tions which may be performed by the 
spark gap converter is the melting of 
ferrous and nonferrous metals, as well as 
precious metals such as gold and silver, 
While it is not considered good economy 
to melt large quantities of metals with 
gap converters at the higher frequencies, 
the melting of about 30 lb or less in one 
charge has been found quite desirable for 
metallurgical purposes or in centrifugal 
casting production. In the latter applica- 
tion, the load coil is arranged so that it 
can be removed readily from the crucible 
before the rotating mechanism is started. 
When small crucibles are employed, two 
or more casting machines may be con- 
nected to the same converter by means 
of a switching arrangement which per- 
mits the selection of the casting machine 
desired. For melting applications in or- 
dinary casting work, the load coil and the 
crucible are suitably mounted in one 
support and are adequately insulated to 
reduce radiation losses at the melting 
temperature. Crucibles large enough for 
15-lb melts are generally of the hand- 
pouring type, whereas the 30-lb size cru- 
cible rests in a cradle which can be tilted 
for pouring by means of a leverage ar- 
rangement. The current may be left on 
while pouring the melt, thus minimizing 


the freezing of the melt at the lip of the) 


crucible. 

Flexibility of the spark gap converter 
insures that it will play an equally im- 
portant part in the peacetime metal- 
working industry as it did in war produc- 
tion. In fact, many units originally pur- 
chased for use in the manufacture of var- 
ious types of ordnance and other fighting 
equipment today are being used in join- 
ing and hardening products of a strictly 
peacetime nature. 
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Saves 13 Cents Per Part 


is slipped into hole in flange as illus- ; 
trated, after which assembly is placed! 
on a part holder and rings of copper) 


USE of a two-piece copper brazing as- 
sembly method at Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore, makes possible a saving of 








13 cents per part on standard cam fol- 
lowers. Assembled part consists of a 
rectangular flange with small tubular 
projections at each side from center hole 


brazing are placed on each assembly at! 
joint. 

Parts holder is loaded with assemblies 
and placed in an electric brazing furnace. 





of flange. This is handled by a setup During brazing process, the copper ring 
which produces five parts at a time. melts and creeps into joint by capillary| ; 
Cylindrical portion of assembly is a_ attraction, resulting in a strong clean; 4 
piece of stock steel tubing sized to prop- joint. After brazing, manufacturing pro- ; 
er diameter for brazing and cut off in cedure to finish parts is the same as in i 
screw machine. Rectangular flanged former method. The two attaching holes | 
portion is blanked from strips of steel are drilled and burred, the cam portion 
stock by a progressive die, The round profiled by milling, and the edge 
hole in this rectangular piece through hardened by induction heating. Tests 
which cylinder passes is blanked and show that the new type followers have 
sized to proper dimensions in one oper- strength beyond previous design require- 
ation. For brazing, cylindrical portion ments and fully meet standards. 
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C. lew anid Lpyuved 


100-AMPERE FRAME CIRCUIT BREAKER 


Type ML2 ¢ 15 to 100 Amperes, 600 Volts AC—50 to 100 Amperes, 250 Volts AC-DC 




























) 
Distinctive cover design provides pleas- 


Designed for front connection. Ser . 
ing pattern when breakers are grouped. 


All poles trip simultaneously 
when overload occurs on any 


pole. 


The mechanism is quick-make 
and quick-break. 


Avtomatic tripping is 
clearly indicated; handle 
assumes intermediate posi- 
tion between “ON” and 
“OFF” when breaker is 
tripped by overload. 


Arc chambers designed to 
provide effective, high- 


speed interruption. 
Contacts are non-welding, non- 


oxidizing silver composition, 
mounted on copper alloy con- 
tact arm and terminal, 


Bearing surfaces are hardened 
te reduce wear. 


Springs cause contacts to maintain full 
pressure until instant of opening. 


All steel parts rust-proofed to pre- 
vent corrosion, mechanism sealed in 
bakelite case to prevent tampering. 


All connections between current con- 
necting parts are welded—prevents 








loosening and increased resistance. 
Strong bakelite han- 
Breaker Unit dle moves in sealed 
Dimensions j grooves. 
9 9116" long 
4 15/32" wide Bi-metal overcurrent elements pro- 
3 3/4” high vide inverse time characteristic 
4 7/8" maximum height to prevent tripping on momentary 
including handle normal overloads. 


Magnetic trip elements for 


instantaneous tripping. Trip bar actuated by either thermal or magnetic trip ele- 


ments. Mechanism always trip-free, so contact cannot be 
d inst short circuits bnormal overloads. 

Solder-Solderless connectors furnished on ratings pel Aaaet a wuss seed ne aay 

of 35 to 100 amperes. Screw and eared washer 

15-20-25 amperes. 


@ The new ML2 is furnished in dis- 
tribution panelboards, as well as the 
three types of enclosures shown at 
right. Write for ML2 Bulletin, which 


gives complete details. 





Weather-Proof Explosion Dust 
and Dust-Tight Resisting Resisting 
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AMOUNT of cooling water used on 
blast furnaces has an important bearing 
on the better operating practice of small- 
er stacks compared to larger stacks. This 
tendency was ciled by Owen R. Rice, 
metallurgical engineer, Freyn Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago, at the joint meeting of 
the Blast Furnace and Coke Association 
of the Chicago district and the Eastern 
States, Blast Furnace and Coke Oven 
Association, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, 
Nov. 9, at which 305 members and guests 
were registered. 


Mr. Rice in speaking on the dimen- 
sions and rating of a blast furnace sub- 
mitted data on 81 Lake ore blast fur- 
naces which had a campaign of 200 
months. As a general basis for blast 
furnace rating he used the formula 6300 
(Ib of coke) x area of 6 ft in front of 
tuyeres. Lower coke rates are secured 
in the operation of small furnaces than 
on the larger ones, as shown by the fol- 
lowing data: 


Hearth diameter, Ave. Ib coke 
ft. per n.t. pig 
Pen WOT oe cs cs vs 1508 
RENE ss. ah eran ge, Pa oe 1693 
5 PsN cle Ws Bebra eS 1730 
BO Ad: OVOR..6 co eis ae 1700 


On some of the larger furnaces in this 
country 18 tons of cooling water are used 
per ton of pig iron compared to 14.7 
tons on smaller stacks. Mr. Rice raised 
the question as to whether operators are 
not overly liberal in the use of cooling 
water on the larger furnaces. If so, it 
was his thought that coke rates suffer 
accordingly, 

That lower coke rates may be con- 
ducive to relative furnace volume are 
shown by the following data submitted 
by the speaker: 


Tearth --No. of furnaces-- 
data 55 19 
Range, ft Ay rang eA ee 20%-27% 138%-19 
SM. pipet setae a 24 18.2 
Avg effective area, sq ft. 817 199 
Avg working, volume, cu ft... 33,600 23,000 

Avg relative working vol., 
es fe fer ates as 106 115 
Avg coke rate, Ibs/n.t. pig .. 1730 1670 


The subject of slow blowing was 
brought up in the discussion of Mr. Rice’s 
paper. At a plant in the Chicago district 
where a stack was blowing 62 per cent 
of normal for 8 to 9 months and another 
stack 43 ner cent of normal for a few 
months, a coke reduction comparable to 
figures shown by Mr. Rice was obtained. 
On the stack operating at 62 per cent 
normal a reduction in the quantity of 
) flue dust made was 51 per cent whereas 
on the stack blowing 43 per cent of nor- 
mal a reduction of G64 per cent in flue 
} dust was secured. Another point in the 
economy of slow blowing mentioned by 
5 this operator was to the effect that if 
| smaller coke at lower cost per ton is avail- 
} able an appreciable saving can be shown 
on slack wind over normal furnace oper- 
ation using regular furnace coke. 

Another operator stated that larger fur- 
naces show a better coke rate per ton of 
pig than smaller furnaces thus indicating 
that the relative working volume is a 
significant figure. 

A Pittsburgh district blast furnaceman 
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SMALL vs. LARGE 





CH furnaces. 


Furnacemen in a joint meeting with coke oven operators discuss 

efficiency of small and large hearth diameter stacks, methods 

of blowing them out and problems with which by-product coke- 
makers are faced 


took exception to the practice of going 
down below the proper amount of air to 
get 100 per cent furnace performance. 
He pointed out that if the stack is blown 
at 10 per cent below its rated capacity, 
a lower coke rate per ton of pig will be 
secured but he warned that one blown 
20 per cent of its normal capacity does 
not always show a decline in the coke 
rate. Furthermore, he stated, when you 
blow from 15 to 20 per cent below the 
rated capacity, inwalls of the stack fre- 
quently are damaged. 

Mr. Rice, in discussing slow blowing, 
pointed out that the practice does not 
always harvest the lowest coke rate. The 
tuyere size has an important bearing on 
the blowing rate, he contended, and fre- 
quently when the wind is cut, the size 
of the tuyeres is not reduced enough. He 
advocated the use of 3-in diameter 
tuveres on a 16-tuyere furnace. 

At a plant in the Pittsburgh district 
where one tuyere is used for every 31 
sq ft of hearth area, the superintendent 
stated that with small tuyeres it is dif- 
ficult to keep the blast from climbing the 
walls and to hold the penetration. 

Carl F. Hoffman, superintendent blast 
furnaces, Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows 
Point, Md., cited the following method as 
employed at his plant for blowing out a 
blast furnace: After a cast from 70,000 
to 140,000 Ib of ore are charged as a 
blank, The bell is then keyed up and an 
ere blank is dumped on the top of the 
bell to serve as a seal. Water sprays from 
2-in. pipe are employed at the top of the 
stack where 150 psi pressure is made 
available by the use of fire pumping 
equipment. The top temperature is con- 
trolled by water and when this is no 
longer possible, then the wind is cut. 
During the blowout, two casts are made, 
the last iron being taken out when the 
stock is down to the mantel. Water is 


sprayed in the furnace until it runs out 
the taphole. A section is cut out of the 
tuyere breast and the stock is raked out 
of the furnace, which requires a period 
of 6 to 8 hr. The speaker pointed out that 
he has not encountered any trouble by 
following this method to get a clean 
hearth 1% ft below the taphole. 

The method followed at Gary for 
blowing out includes filling the furnace 
with domestic coke, draining the sala- 
mander and then flushing out the coke 
while rather hot. 

At another plant, the practice of dump- 
ing the big bell every 2 skips affords 
more uniform top temperature, according 
to the operator. He advocated the use 
of a recording meter for water used to 
lower the top temperatures. 

D. A. Russell, chief chemist, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
in discussing “Coking Coal Quality” 
warned that higher ash content will be 
encountered in the near future and he 
recommended an immediate survey of 
conditions. He advocated that a mini- 
mum amount of ash and sulphur should 
be established and that cleaning plants 
should be installed to produce three sep- 
arate grades of coal including steam and 
coking grades. Mr. Russell also stated 
that the ash content in coal at the ovens 
x 1.80 gives the percentage of ash in 
the coke, whereas the sulphur in coal at 
the ovens x 0.80 gives the percentage 
of sulphur in the coke. 

Warning also was sounded by another 
operator that we are faced with higher 
priced coal as well as coal of inferior 
quality. He referred to high sulphur in 
particular. He cited mechanical mining 
as a means of lowering the cost of coal 
and emphasized washing as a prerequi- 
site. 

W. T. Brown, consultant, coal, coke 

(Please turn to Page 191) 












GENERAL AMERICAN NOW OFFER! | 
IMPROVED VAPOR SAVING STRUCTURE! } 


NEW AND IMPROVED WIGGINS PONTOON ROOFS | 


and other patented Wiggins structures are manufactured 


and sold under exclusive license by 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. 





ee ones 









CUT-AWAY VIEW of an improved Wiggins Pontoon Roof installed on butt welded 
tank. Note how roof floats directly on liquid, blanketing surface at all levels, thus 









stops evaporation loss and reduces fire hazard by eliminating active vapor space 






in tank. Note covered center pontoon which prevents evaporation of the liquid 
due to the heat of the sun, and new improved ladder which provides safe, easy 
















access to deck from top of tank. Upper end of ladder rides around an ingenious 






“ferris wheel’ and lower end is pivoted on peripheral pontoon. Handrails are 






provided for safety. 

















Nover 


Ri Exclusively THE NEW AND 
PATENTED BY JOHN H. WIGGINS 








Wherever volatile liquids are stored or processed, 
Wiggins structures assure important 
savings, greater safety! 


For years General American Transportation Corpora- 
tion has been out in front in rendering service to the 
petroleum industry. Now General American has forti- 
fied its leadership by acquiring the sole rights to manu- 
facture and sell, as aiehulive licensee under John H. 
Wiggins patents, the new and improved Wiggins vapor- 
saving structures, 

The new Wiggins Pontoon Roof, featuring many 
improvements, is typical of the many new and im- 
proved Wiggins structures manufactured by the 
General American Plate and Welding division. It can 
help you solve your evaporation-loss problems, safely 
cs surely, because it floats directly on the surface of 
the liquid, stops evaporation loss, and reduces fire 
hazard. 


COST AMORTIZED QUICKLY IN SAVINGS 
Here are some of the losses which are prevented, elim- 
inated, or reduced by the new and improved Wiggins 
Pontoon Roof, illustrated at left: 

BREATHING LOSSES . . . Whenever increasing 
temperature causes expansion in vapor space of tanks 
having a fixed roof, vapor is vented to atmosphere. 
Losses resulting from this daily exhalation of vapor 
are called breathing losses—an expensive waste which 
is stopped by “improved” Wiggins Pontoon Roofs 
because of their elimination of active vapor space. 

FLLLING LOSSES ... With fixed roof tanks. vapor 
is displaced through roof vents during filling. When a 
tank equipped with an “improved” Wiggins Pontoon 
Roof is filled, no vapor is displaced because roof floats 
on the liquid surface. No filling loss occurs from the 
small space between roof and tank shell because the 
volume of this space remains constant even when 
roof is rising. 






































Section of new and improved Wig- 
gins Pontoon Roof seal show- 
ing details of shoes used with 
butt welded tank shells. A con- 
tinuous strip of flexible seal ma- 
terial forms wind-proof connection 
between top of shoe and roof 
of deck. 
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BOILING LOSSES .. . In addition to eliminating 
all filling loss and reducing breathing loss to a minimum, 
the “improved” Wiggins Pontoon Roof traps vapor, 

ee faa - 
formed by boiling, under the deck. This vapor is 
retained under roof until recondensed by cooler 
temperatures. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE 


By eliminating the conditions which permit contents of 
tank to burn, the “improved” Wiggins Pontoon Roof 
effectively helps prevent fire. Liquid beneath deck can- 
not become ignited because there is insufficient oxygen 
present to support combustion. And since the tank has 
an open top, there is no danger of an explosive mixture 
forming above roof. The only point where a fire might 
conceivably burn is in space between rim of roof and 
tank shell. This space, however, is sealed with a fire- 
resistant material consisting largely of asbestos woven 
with glass, and repeated tests have proved that even 
if seal becomes damaged, a fire in this area can be 
easily extinguished, even after burning for some time, 
A complete discussion of the fire retardant features of 
the unimproved Wiggins Pontoon Roof may be obtained 
in the “Report on Floating Roof for Vertical Steel 
Storage Tanks” issued by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Chicago, Ill. 
WIDE APPLICATION TO NEW OR 
EXISTING TANKS 

The “improved” Wiggins Pontoon Roof is applicable to 
either riveted or welded tanks of all 15 ft. diameters 
or larger. It can be furnished with new tanks or in- 
stalled in existing tanks, and for this reason finds wide 
application at pipeline stations, refineries, bulk stations, 
marine terminals and chemical] plants. A sound in- 
vestment for any large tank storing crude oil or gasoline, 
the “improved” Wiggins Pontoon Roof is also recom- 
mended for service on working tanks, blending tanks 
and tanks containing corrosive oils. 

For complete information regarding the “improved” 
Wiggins Pontoon Roof or other “improved” Wiggins 
structures and their possible application to the solution 
of your special problems, get in touch with our nearest 
office. 


General American 
Transportation Corporation 


maintains offices in Chicago, New York, 
Washington, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Tulsa, Dallas, 
Houston, Seattle and Los Angeles 
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Absence of phosphorous and carbon in the pure metal facil- 
itates meeting difficult specifications and affords larger charges 
of available alloy scrap. Product is handled conveniently and 


weight of additions calculated readily. 


Operators claim time 


saving when product is used in low-carbon heats of open- 
hearth steel 


ELECTROLYTIC manganese _pro- 
duced in the pilot plant of the Bureau 
of Mines at Boulder City, Nev., has 
been added to commercial heats of vari- 
ous grades of carbon and alloy steels, 
ingot iron, and malleable iron at 25 
of the 40-odd iron and steel plants co- 
operating with the Bureau, 

During three years of pilot-plant op- 
eration on Three Kids manganese ore 
of southern Nevada, numerous improve- 
ments were made in the electrowinning 
process and the applicability of the proc- 
ess to Three Kids ore was established. 
In November, 1944, a program of tests 
on other important low-grade domestic 
manganese ores was begun and to date 
successful pilot-plant campaigns have 
been completed on samples of Ladd Mine 
ore from California and nodule concen- 
trate from the vast manganiferous shale 
of deposits exposed along the Missouri 
river in South Dakota. A campaign on 
a sample of the Metals Reserve Co. 
stock pile at Deming, N. Mex., was al- 
most completed when this paper was 
written, and samples of other ores were 
on hand for testing. The South Dakota 
reserve alone would supply the nation’s 
entire manganese requirements for sev- 
eral hundred years. The pilot-plant op- 
erations (l-ton-a-day production capaci- 
ty) have provided reliable data for esti- 
mating production costs in commercial 
plants large enough to produce low-cost 
metal. Electrolytic manganese has been 
produced on a small, but expanding, 
commercial scale since 1939, using the 
basic patent of the Bureau of Mines. 
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Several years ago it became apparent 
that evidence of successful treatment of 
low-grade domestic ores by the electro- 
winning process was not enough to es- 
tablish the method as a practical means 
of attaining a substantial degree of self- 
sufficiency with respect to manganese; 
the acceptability of electrolytic manga- 
nese in place of other forms of manga- 
nese produced largely from high-grade 
imported ores had to be demonstrated. 
The Bureau’s pilot plant has another 
important function here of supplying 
electrolytic manganese for industrial 
tests to determine the usefulness and 
possible advantages of pure manganese 
in the manufacture of ferrous and nonfer- 
rous alloys. This article is confined 
to results of cooperative tests with the 
iron and steel industry, the principal 
consumer of manganese. Tests at six 
plants representative of various steel- 
making practices, are reported here- 
with. 

Chemical analysis of the Boulder City 
product for a recent six-month period 
showed the average purity to be 99.95 
per cent. The principal impurities were 
0.026 per cent sulphur and 0.010 to 
0.015 per cent hydrogen. Most of the 
hydrogen can be eliminated by a short 
heat treatment at about 500°C. No 
hydrogen difficulties have been experi- 
enced in any of the plant tests, however, 
when the electrolytic chips are used 
without heat treatment. 


Published by permission of the Director, 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of Interior, 
Washington. 


By R. T. C. RASMUSSEN and 
F. SILLERS, Jr. 


Senior Metallurgist and Metallurgist 
Bureau of Mines 
Washington, D. C. 


Although the test program is not com- 
pleted, results of tests at enough plants 
are available to indicate that electrolytic 
manganese can be used satisfactorily for 
acid and basic steel of phiin carbon 
and alloy grades made in both the open- 
hearth and the electric furnace. Fur- 
ther, definite advantages have been 
proved for electrolytic manganese in 
high-alloy steels, and advantages have 
been indicated for ingot iron and carbon 
steels, particularly the low-carbon grades. 

Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Balti- 
more, Md., was the first steel company 
ts make co-operative tests using elec- 
trolvtic manganese supplied by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The interest of A. L. 
Field, technical director of Rustless in 
electrolytic manganese lay in the pos- 
sible benefits to be derived from the 
use of manganese containing  vir- 
tually no carbon or phosphorus. The 
reports submitted by the corporation 
covered the use of electrolytic manga- 
nese in 1596 heats of stainless steel made 
to 22 different specifications. A large 
part of the electrolytic manganese used 
in the heats was purchased on the mar- 
ket to supplement the Guantity § sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Mines after ad- 
vantages in the use of pure manganese 
became evident. 


No Difference in Logs 


The log of a typical heat melted with 
electrolytic manganese does not differ 
from the log of a heat melted with fer- 
romanganese. In both instances the 
manganese is added 5 to 10 min before 
tap to adjust the analysis of the metal 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the specification. At this time, the slag 
through which the manganese is added 
is fluid and basic. No difficulty was 
experienced in the mechanics of the addi- 
tion. If for any reason the slag should 
become too viscous, so that there is 
any danger of entrapping some of the 
electrolytic manganese in the slag, a 
small quantity of fluorspar may be mixed 
with the electrolytic manganese to in- 
crease the fluidity of the slag. These 
details, however, apply equally well to 
any final addition of alloy and are asso- 
ciated with normal furnace practice. 

Stirring the metal and the slag after 
the additions have been made to assist 
in the solution and distribution of the 
manganese is good practice. The cor- 
poration has found that the percentage 
recovery of manganese from electrolytic 
manganese is at least as high as from 
low-carbon ferromanganese. Average 
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Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
.-s « Water-Cooled Furnaces . 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment. . . 
and Multifyel Burners . . 


Marine Service 
Chain-Grate Stokers 


. . « Refractories . 


In the spring of 1942, eleven heat-treat- 
ing furnaces, lined with B&W Insulating 
Firebrick, were moved outside an auto- 
mobile plant to make room for war pro- 
duction. For three years they weathered 
summer rains and winter storms—with 


nothing for protection but a tarpaulin. 


Reconversion brought them back into 
the plant. There was apparently no 
refractory deterioration—either from ex- 
posure to weather or from stresses in- 


curred in moving. 


The furnaces were started up, and in 
spite of the unusual weather treatment 
to which they had been subjected, have 
already operated for three months with- 


eee Even OLD MAN WEATHER 
didn’t hurt these B&W IFB! 


out any indication that the B&W Insulat- 
ing Firebrick were in any way affected. 


The story told above is typical — it 
proves that you can count on the dura- 
bility of B&W IFB, in combination with 
their light weight and low heat conduc- 
tivity to serve you faithfully in your plant. 


B&W Insulating Firebrick have the 
lightest weight and lowest heat conduc- 
tivity of any refractory in their class. 
Where B&W IFB have been installed, sub- 
stantial savings in maintenance and fuel 
have been realized. See your local B&W 
Refractories Engineer about using these 
cost-cutting firebrick in your furnace 
installation. 

R-227 





. « Super- 


. .. Oil, Gas 
. Seamless and Welded Tubes 
. Process Equipment. 
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TABLE I 
EFFECT OF FORM OF MANGANESE ON PHOSPHORUS AND CARBON IN TYPE 310 STEEL 
Form of Ave. P content, % Avg. C pickup, % 
manganese RM heats VM heats RM heats VM heats 
Electrolytic 0.022 0.018 0.022 0.072 
Ferro 0.024 0.021 0.036 0.073 
TABLE Ill 
EFFICIENCY OF MANGANESE ADDITIONS IN LOW-CARBON RIMMING 
HEATS OF 0.07/0.10 C AND 0.32/0.40 Mn STEEL 
Weight of Manganese Manganese 
Steel made, ladle addition, added, recovered, . Efficiency 
Ibs. Ibs. points points - of addition, % 
Electrolytic manganese added in ladle ‘ 
122,800 500 41 28 68 
120,900 400 33 25 76 
126,850 450 35° 30° 85° 
122.800 400 32¢° 20°¢ 62°¢ 
125,850 500 40 26 65 
121,000 450 37 23 62 
124,000 350 28 17 61 
119,650 400 33 23 70 
125,800 400 32 20 62 
123,240 Avg. 428 35 23 66 
Standard 80% ferromanganese added in ladle 
123,300 675 44 26 59 
123,800 650 42 20 48 
121,000 700 46 20 44 
122,600 650 42 19 45 
122,000 650 43 25 58 
129,000 700 43 25 58 
119,800 650 48 20 47 
122,700 700 46 24 52 
122,650 650 42 22 52 
122,980 Avg. 669 43 22 51 


*Omitted in average; sample taken too soon after addition of spiegel. 
®©°Qmitted in average; sample taken by mistake before addition of spiegel. 





manganese recovery was 87.8 per cent 
for 63 heats in which electrolytic manga- 
nese was used in the furnace as com- 
pared to 84 per cent for an equal num- 
ber of heats in which ferromanganese 
was added in the same manner. The 
average recovery from ladle additions 
of electrolytic manganese to six heats 
was 89.9 per cent, 

Rustless reported that the use of elec- 
trolytic manganese in place of low-car- 
bon ferro has not caused any changes 
in hot-workability, quality, or performance 
of the steels other than those brought 
about by the advantage of closer control 
over carbon and phosphorus content 
made possible by use of the pure metal. 

Advantages determined for electroly- 
tic manganese were presented on page 
156 of the April 12, 1945, issue of 
Steet. Briefly, the absence of phos- 
phorus and carbon in the pure metal 
makes it possible to meet difficult speci- 
fications more easily and to use larger 
proportions of readily available alloy 
scrap; the high purity and physical form 
of electrolytic manganese are respon- 
sible for several operating advantages. 
No disadvantages were found in its use. 

Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. has gone 
over entirely to the use of electrolytic 
manganese for manganese additions to 
alloy steels. 

A test program involving the use of 
electrolytic manganese in 103 commercial 
heats of stainless steel was carried out 
in cooperation with the Universal- 
Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 
The principal purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to establish the usefulness of 
electrolytic manganese in meeting the 
difficult phosphorus and carbon maxi- 
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mum specifications of types 310 and 
307-modified stainless-steel welding rod 
used by the Army and the Navy, Thirty- 
six heats of type 310 were made in 
which the entire manganese addition 
was in the form of electrolytic metal; 
59 heats of type 307-modified were 
made, using electrolytic manganese in 
some and only part electrolytic in others. 
Records were kept of regular heats of 
the same grades to which ferromanganese 
was added for comparative purposes. The 
specifications for the two types are: 


Element, % Type 310% Type 307-mod. 
Carbon 0.07-0.15 0.07-0.15 
Manganese 1.50-2.00 3.75-4.75 
Silicon 0.25-0.60 0.25-0.60 
Sulphur, max. 0.025 0.030 
Phosphorus, max. 0.025 0.050 
Chromium ..... 26.50 (min) 19.50-21.50 
ees eae 21.00 (min) 9.00-10.50 


* Cu, Me, Sn, Pb, V, and Ti maximums also 
specified. 


During the course of the tests (about 
10 months in 1944) the shop phosphorus 
maximums were lowered to 0.020 and 
0.040 per cent, respectively, for the two 
types, in accordance with the require- 
ments of welding rod manufacturers. 
Numerous type 310 heats were made 
to a phosphorus maximum specification 
of 0.018 per cent. 


Basic electric steelmaking practice 
is used at the plant. In compliance with 
the wartime necessity of obtaining a 
substantial part of the alloy content from 
alloy scrap. Universal-Cyclops uses re- 
melt practice to a large extent. Melting 
procedure comprises melting down under 
oxidizing conditions provided by iron 
ore in the charge, addition of fine ferro- 
silicon and lime to reduce and condition 


TABLE I 
WORKABILITY OF TYPE 310 HEATS 
% Heats in each 


rating group 
Rating Electro Mn Ferro Mn 
RE St nciom ine 6 0 7.1 26.83 
Good to fair ......... 20.0 2.44 
EE), Wtbig.c cas « 3 Seenee 28.6 56.10 
paw poor... es 5.7 2.44 
Sake, Saree ec 8.6 12.19 





the slag, complete slag-off, addition of 
part of the manganese to the bare bath, 
building of a new reducing slag with 
clinker cement and spar (lime and fine 
ferrosilicon added as needed to condition 
the slag), addition of ferrochromium 
and the balance of the manganese and 
nickel required, tap, and addition of cal- 
cium-silicon in the ladle to deoxidize. 
The fine ferrosilicon reduces any phos- 
phorus that may have been oxidized and 
taken up by the slag during meltdown, 
as well as the alloy metals that it is de- 
sired to recover from the slag. Hence, 
virtually all the phosphorus contained 
in materals charged and added to the 
furnace is recovered in the finished 
steel. The extent of decarburization 
during meltdown is limited by the need 
for controlling oxidation so that excessive- 
ferrosilicon will not be required to re- 
duce oxidized metal from the slag. 


Basic Slag Is Used 


Virgin-metal heats, wherein only car- 
bon-steel scrap is charged and the entire 
alloy content is obtained from additions 
of ferroalloys and pure metals, some- 
times are made when an extremely low 
phosphorus maximum is specified. The 
initial slag is made strongly basic with 
limestone and is removed without being 
reduced, thereby providing some oppor- 
tunity for getting rid of phosphorus con- 
tained in the charge, The greater oppor- 
tunity for eliminating phosphorus and 
carbon during meltdown afforded by 
this practice is offset to some extent by 
the greater quantities of these elements 
introduced in the larger additions of 
ferrochromium and ferromanganese re- 
quired. 

Most of the trial heats were made in 
a 12-ton Heroult-type electric furnace of 
the corporation’s own design; these were 
compared with regular ferromanganese 
heats made in the same furnace. The 
factors on which the relative merits 
of electrolytic manganese and ferroman- 
ganese (mostly the 0.10 per cent carbon 
grade) were compared included: effi- 
ciency of manganese addition, phos- 
phorus content of the finished steel, 
carbon pickup from the manganese and 
alloy additions, and hot workability. 
Owing to the much larger addition of 
ferrochromium than manganese to each 
heat and variations in composition of 
charge materials, the effect of the form 
of manganese on phosphorus and carbon 
is largely masked in any comparison 
of individual heats. Enough heats of 
the two types of stainless steel were 
made, however, to provide average data 
relatively free of heat-to-heat variations. 


The 36 heats of type 310 steel made 
with electrolytic manganese were com- 
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. Cable ‘shitesid <tah Diu Cansihinn Silicone 
rubber (at right) shows no change after 

one hour at C., in contrast with 
Seaeusae rubber, which has melted and 
exuded freely through the braid. 








The excellent condition of the stack at 
left, protected with silicone based ge 
indicates the ability of such finishes t 
withstand moisture, oxidation, ultra-violet 
rays and temperatures up to 


Inquiries are invited. 
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of the properties 


concepts of the properties of materials. 


American industry has been quick to prove the “out- 
standing advantages of Dow Corning Silicone products. 
The greater heat stability, inertness to water and 
chemicals, and the excellent dielectric properties of 
these high polymeric substances radically change old 


Among DC Silicone products commercially available 
are: Fluids notable’for low rate of viscosity change-over 
a wide temperature range; Lubricating Greases for 
service at temperatures down to —70°F. and up to 
400°F.; special Stopcock and Plug Cock Greases; 
Varnishes and Resins for impregnating, coating and 
bonding, and for waterproofing asbestos, mica and 
Fiberglas cloth; Silastic*, a rubber-like silicone mate- 


rial for molding, coating, extruding and laminating. 


*TRADE MARK, DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
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HEAVY STEEL 


Whatever your reasons for needing out- 
side help on steel fabrication—whether 
it’s a question of time, labor, facilities 
or even price—you’ll do well to call 
Duffin. 

Long experienced in every phase of 
steel fabrication, with complete modern 
facilities for handling large or small jobs 
in single units or large quantities, both 


= Liyplit Wil U/ 


welded and riveted construction — 
Duffin can handle your jobs with the 
least amount of work, worry and trouble 
on your part. 

Here, your jobs will be intelligently 
handled from start to finish, will be in 
the hands of expert, experienced fabri- 
cators, will be delivered on time. Call 
Duffin . . . today. 


STEEL FABRICATORS 


Established 1876 
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pared with 41 regular heats of the same 
type in which ferromanganese was used. 
Owing to lack of necessary data in 
several instances, a few trial and regular 
heats have been omitted in the compari- 
son of a particular factor. The average 
manganese recovery obtained from elec- 
trolytic manganese additions was 95.6 
per cent, as compared with 98.6 per cent 
from ferromanganese. In comparing 
final phosphorus content and carbon 
pick-up, both trial and regular heats 
were divided into remelt and virgin met- 
al groups, as shown in Table I. 


Carbon introduced with the much 
larger ferrochromium additions to the vir- 
gin metal heats accounts for the markedly 
higher carbon pickup noted in the aver- 
ages for both electrolytic manganese and 
ferromanganese heats made by this prac- 
tice; the influence of the form of man- 
ganese on cathon content also is partly 
masked by the relatively larger quantity 
of carbon added with the chrome in 
i the virgin-metal heats. The more pro- 
nounced lowering of phosphorus content 
of virgin-metal heats resulting from the 
use of pure manganese, on the other 
hand, is due to the larger additions of 
phosphorus-bearing ferromanganese to 
the comparative heats than in the case 
of the remelt practice. 


How Quality Was Determined 


Aside from chemical analysis, hot 
workability and macroetching were the 
only bases employed for determining the 
quality of stainless welding-rod stecl. 
Macroetching showed no apparent dif- 
ference in quality resulting from the 
form of maxganese used. Table II 
shows workability data supplied by the 
Universal-Cyclops rolling department. Of 
the heats made with electrolytic man- 
ganese, 37.1 per cent rated “good” as 
| compared with 26.83 per cent for heats in 
which ferromanganese was used. On 
the basis of “good to fair” or better, 
the electrolytic manganese heats showed 
up to even better advantage, with 57.1 
per cent against 29.27 per cent. 


' The same general trends with respect 
§ to phosphorus content, carbon pickup 
and workability were developed in the 
trial and regular heats of type 307- 
modified stainless steel. The superior- 
ity of electrolytic manganese was not 
brought out so clearly in this series 
of heats, however, because less than 
half of the manganese was added as 
electrolytic manganese in about two- 
thirds of the heats in which it was used. 


Operators have a decided preference 
for electrolytic manganese because it is 
convenient to handle, the weight of 
addition can be calculated readily, the 
addition can be weighed out quickly 
) and accurately, and the weight of ad- 
} dition is 20 per cent less than an equiva- 
lent addition of ferromanganese. Tests 
at Universal-Cyclops confirmed the find- 
ings of the Rustless [ron & Steel Corp., 
that, electrolytic manganese has num- 
erous advantages over ferromanganese 
and no disadvantage in the manufacture 
of stainless steel. Since completion of 
the test program Universal-Cyclops has 
filled part of its manganese require- 
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TASLE IV 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES @F ACID STEEL MADE WITH ELECTROLYTIC MANGANESE 
AFTER 5-HR ANNEAL AT 1050°F AND 4-HR DRAW AT 1100°F 





























TS, Ys, Elong. in Red. in 
psi psi 2 m, % area, % Fracture 
70,500 88,700 85.0 57.1 %-cup 
Open-hcarth heats® 
67.000 88.450 $1.5 41.9 Irreg. 
66.000 37,000 $3.0 49.4 Irreg. 
72.150 $8,050 $4.0 55.2 %-cup 
71.700 41,600 29.0 89.7 Irreg. 
69,600 Avg. $8,400 $1.8 47.2 
ee Electris furnace heats} 
72.100 82.000 86.5 61.8 2/8-cup 
75.100 89,450 84.0 55.2 %-cup 
70.050 40,050 $5.0 555 Irreg. 
71,050 89,400 85.0 56.0 Irreg. 
72,075 Avg. $7,725 $5.1 57.1 
*Heats averaged 0.20 C., 0.74 Mn, and 0.38 Si. 
{Ileats averaged 0.20 C., 0.67 Mn, and 0.58 Si. 
TABLE V 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF ACID ELECTRIC CARBON STEELS 


Normalized and drawn at 1000° F 
Time of draw 








Property Normalized 2 hrs 6 hrs 10 hrs 20 hrs 
(Average of two heats made with electrolytic manganese) 
Ultimate strength, psi .......... 73.850 73.450 72,850 71,500 72.350 
pe eee §1.425 50,875 51,325 49,825 49,250 
IS I ke 5 3 oo 8 68 86's 285 $1.8 31.5 60.5 $1.0 
Reduction of area, % .......... 86.18 41.46 45.56 42.61 44.04 
OUR TS oe cae cs ees 28,000 $4,000 36,000 $2,400 33,700 
(Average of two heats made with ferromanganese) 
Ultimate strength, psi .......... 73.750 73,125 72,938 72,475 71,825 
pS eae 51,175 51,125 49,300 50,050 48,375 
pS, “Ga oe 35.5 278 28.0 29.5 $1.0 
Reduction of area, % .......... 31.45 $6.25 $8.49 42.77 41.27 
A eee 23,300 27,200 27,900 31,500 31,600 


®Note: Q. F. = (Ultimate strength + yield strength) % elongation 








~ 2 (100—% reduction of area) 





ments with electrolytic manganese pur- 
chased on the market. 


Use of electrolytic manganese in low- 
carbon rimming heats is being investi- 
gated at a number of plants with interes- 
ting results. At the Stanley Works, Steel 
Division, American Tube & Stamping 
Plant, Bridgeport, Conn., electrolytic 
manganese was added to the ladle in 
nine heats of 0.07/0.10 carbon, 0.32/0.40 
manganese steels, and standard ferroman- 
ganese to the ladle in nine comparison 
heats of the same composition, Efficien- 
cies of recovery from the ladle additions 
averaged 66 per cent for electrolytic 
manganese and 51 per cent for the 
standard ferromanganese, as shown by 
Table III. 

Electrolytic manganese was added to 
the ladle in 2 heats of 0.05/0.08 carbon, 
0.25/0.85 manganese steel in which 
regular previous practice has been to 
add medium-carbon ferromanganese to 
the ladle. Operators state that there are 
definite indications of time saving in 
these low-carbon heats when electrolytic 
manganese is used because it is not 
necessary to reduce the carbon in the 
bath to the point required when ferro- 
manganese is added to the ladle. 

Since no carben is introduced when 
electrolytic manganese is added, further 
savings may sometimes be effected on 
other types of steel. In the case of strip 
from two heats of SAE X-1015 killed 
steel (specification 0.12/0.16 carbon, 


0.70/0.90 manganese) in which carbon 
ran on the low side owing to the use of 
electrolytic manganese in place of ferro 
in the ladle, it was possible to omit an 
annealing operation before shipment be- 
cause of the improved properties ob- 
tained. On this X-1015 steel the practice 
had been to add part of the manganese 
as standard ferromanganese in the fur- 
nace and the balance in the ladle as 
medium-carbon ferromanganese, with 50 
per cent ferrosilicon. Six hundred 
pounds of electrolytic manganese was 
equivalent to an 800-pound addition of 
medium-carbon ferromanganese. 

The reduction in weight of addition 
made possible by the purity and better 
efficiency of electrolytic manganese re- 
duces the chilling effect of the ladle 
addition. The smaller quantity of elec- 
trolytic as compared with contained man- 
ganese in ferro required might be ex- 
plained on the basis of (1) finer state 
of division and greater effectiveness, (2) 
the fact that it is not alloyed with iron 
and carbon before addition of the steel 
in the ladle because tapping can be 
done on a higher carbon when the car- 
bon is caught coming down, 

Use of electrolytic manganese instead 
of ferromanganese in the manufacture 
of steel castings is also being studied. 
At the Sharon, Pa., plant of the National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., several 
acid electric furnace heats were made in 

(Please turn to Page 188) 
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Transfer Crane System 


(Continued from Page 126) 

ing and flanging press at the right, Fig. 
3, to the notching press at the left. The 
ten stops are spaced down the conveyor 
in the form of lever arms, all lifted and 
lowered together by a common shaft 
running lengthwise of the conveyor. 
Stops can be seen immediately in front 
of the operator, Fig. 3. 

Another operator on the entrance side 
of the blanking press pushes a mat 
through against the first stop, press oper- 
ates to blank and flange three holes. 
As dies open, the rod operating the stops 
lifts all stops so the operator can move 
work forward a few inches to clear the 
first Immediately, the stops fall 


stop. 





again so the operator can push work 
against the second stop, ready for the 
die to blank and flange the second set 
of three holes. The first stop merely 
rides on top of the work. 

As the operations continue down the 
plank, sufficient stock comes through 
the press so that the second operator 
can grip the work and move it for the 
last four group of holes. Then he im- 
mediately slides the mat on into the next 
press at left, Fig. 3, for notching and 
trimming, work passing through press 
and onto another conveyor section for 
the next stage. 

At the extreme lower left, Fig. 3, can 
be seen a section of a small conveyor 
belt. Scrap from the dies falls through 
the press bed onto this conveyor which 








lifts it up and discharges it automatical- 
ly into a skid box for further handling, 
eliminating the necessity for removing 
scrap manually from the press. Similar 
aids to handling are found throughout 
the plant. 

Truss and 6 


Fabrication: Figs. 5 


show a special jig designed to speed fab- | 


rication of light all-metal trusses made 
from rolled steel angle sections and bar 
stock. Trusses are made to fit a wide 
variety of roof pitches, and in various 
lengths and widths on the same jig by 
means of ingenious design of clamps 
and holding devices. 

The main member of this jig consists 
of a pair of U-sections arranged back to 
back. Bolts extend down between the 
two members to clamp in any cross posi- 
tion desired the longitudinal mounting 
strips carrying the speed clamps em- 
ployed to hold the individual parts of 
the truss. This system permits the speed 
clamps and guide strips to be arranged 
at various angles throughout the length 
of the truss, in turn permitting trusses 
te be built with any desired included an- 
gle to accommodate various pitch roofs. 
Figs. 5 and 6 both show a truss with a 
small angle in it. 

The entire jig is arranged on pivots 
so that the truss can be assembled with 
the jig in a horizontal position as shown 
in Fig. 6 where the bent bar stock can 
easily be positioned correctly between the 
side members. Complete assembly can 
be clamped up and checked quickly with 
the jig in this position. Then the jig is 
swung over on one side as shown in 
Fig. 5 where welds joining the cross 
members to the side members are easily 
made in the downhand position. Swing- 
ing the jig up and over turns it 180° 
for welding the joints along the other 
side of the truss. 

This arrangement is extremely flex- 


ible. It can handle trusses up to 34 ft 
in length. Bars vary from % to 1%-in. 
in diameter with angles running from 


% x % x %-in. up to 15%, x 1#s x ¥-in. 

Welds are made at speeds up to 450 
per hour. A typical weld is made with 
some 500 amp of direct current in joining 
a %-in. angle to a %-in. round by means 
of a short puddle-type weld. 

Transfer Cranes: A feature of the 
handling system in this plant is the ex- 
tensive use of a transfer system for the 
overhead cranes. Additional overhead 
monorail track connects into the mono- 


rail bridges on which the overhead 
cranes usually run. These additional 


monorails may be fixed to serve a certain 


Fig. 10 — Counterbalances take 
weight of riveting gun, aiding 


manipulation of units 


Fig. 11—Outside chain conveyor 
serves loading end of automatic 
finishing line 


Fig, 12—Automatic transfer from 

outside conveyor to double con- 

veyor serving five dip tanks and 
large A-type drying oven 
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PATTERY 
RUCKS 


«Ffficient Use 
: of Power 





‘| for Dependable 


The haadling operations necessary to keep 
work moving continuously through produc- 
tion are essentially stop-and-go-jobs which a 
battery industrial truck performs efficiently 
because it gets the necessary surges of power 
instantly from its battery, yet consumes no 
power during stops. Thus not only does it 
give high efficiency in the use of power, but 
the power it uses for battery charging is the 
lowest-cost power available. 

Its electric-motor drives operate quietly, 
without vibration, and with almost negligi- 
ble repair requirements. With batteries 
exchanged two or three times per 24-hour 
day, the truck is continuously supplied with 
power. One battery is charged while another 
operates the truck. 









ALKALINE BATTERIES 
upply of Power 


For continuous, 24-hour-a-day material- 
handling work, therefore, a battery industrial 
truck is an inherently economical and 
dependable machine... especially when pow- 
cred by Edison Alkaline Batteries. With steel 
cell construction, a solution that is a preserva- 
tive of steel and a fool-proof electrochemical 
principle of operation, they are the most dur- 
able, longest-lived and most trouble-free of 
all batteries. Edison Storage Battery Division 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, N. J. In Canada: International 
Equipment Company, Limited, Montreal and 
Toronto. 
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Votes Ou 
STEEL CASTINGS 





Anything that meets Navy standards has top quality and stamina, believe us. That goes 
for steel castings as well as men, and PSF ought to know. We’ve turned out a vast tonnage 
of castings for marine purposes, of which the LST hub and cap shown is only one item. 
However, meeting high standards is something to which PSF’s advanced foundry techniques, 


testing methods, and modern machining facilities are extremely well adapted. For quality 


work, correct to the most rigid “specs” in every detail, you can count on castings by PSF, 
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special area or may in turn connect to 
other bridges which permit the crane to 
move laterally over a much wider area. 
With a system of this type, it is pos- 
sible for a crane to pick up a load at 
one point and transfer to any of a wide 
variety of paths to reach extensive areas 
of the plant. This is especially valuable 
in moving raw stock as well as semi- 
finished and finished sections. It is also 
useful in many processing operations. 
For example, Fig. 7 shows a l-ton 
crane being used in connection with 
fastening wooden nailing strips to steel 
trusses. A pneumatic hand drill makes 
holes for the screws used to hold the 
wood strip to the truss, while the as- 
sembly is clamped on the upper flange 
of an H-sectiun which is employed as 
as a jig. The overliead crane is used to 
move the truss from the stock pile at 
left, to the jig, and on to the finished 
stack at the right. It also holds the truss 
upright while attaching the nailing strip 
as shown in Fig. 7. 
The crane system was furnished by 
the Conco Engineering Works and the 
Abell-Howe Co. 
Portable Tools—Cold Riveter: Fig. 9 
shows a setup for riveting members of 
bridge sections using a hydraulic riveter 
suspended from a jib crane covering the 
work area and counterbalanced to per- 
mit positioning the riveter on the work 
easily, Here main longitudinal members 
of the section are placed at a convenient 
work level and the section assembled by 
driving rivets cold. 
The particular job shown employs 
two steel rivets at each point, rivets be- 
ing %-in. thick, %-in. diameter with a 
button head on one side (formed by 
riveter dies) and a countersunk head 
on opposite side. 
Hydraulic riveter is suspended through 
a curved swivel and hung on a spring 
so that it can easily be turned to work 
either in a horizontal or a vertical posi- 
tion. Riveter is powered by the com- 
pact self-contained unit seen at the right 
in Fig. 9. Flexible connections transmit 
"power to the riveting head to develop 
‘pressures up to 85 tons for riveting cold 
Jany size stcel rivet up to %-in. 
Production Aids: Practically every 
Sproduction unit in the shop is served 
by one or more mechanical handling 
aids. For instance, Fig. 8 shows a large 
‘radial drill working on extruded alumi- 
mum sections for portable bridges. Note 
the section of roller conveyor employed 
}to aid in moving work in place under 
tthe drill head. 
> Also note the special fixture to hold 
Hthe work while drilling. Speed clamps 
‘here hold setup time to a minimum. 
» Air powered riveting hammers em- 
ployed in essembling steel window sash 
such as in Fig. 10 are fitted with coun- 
terbalanced suspension systems which 
take the weight of the hammer. 
Window sash such as this 12-light unit 
are constructed from special rolled steel 
sections which are given a unique notch- 
ing where the horizontal and vertical 
Pa)members cross one another. This notching 
permits the members to be opened to 



























SAFETY MEAS- 
URE: Injury to 
both hands and 
equipment 
through accident- 
al starting of bor- 
ing machine is 
prevented by a 
photoelectric cell- 
controlled circuit 
attached as 
shown. This ar- 
rangement, em- 
ployed by Michi- 
gan Tool Co., De- 
troit, for finish 
boring the ID of 
high-precision 
cone-drive gear 
blanks, utilizes the 
aligning plug to 
interrupt the light 
beam and_ thus 
break circuit 














receive the mating member and then 
closed to produce a tight fitting joint. 
Outside or T-joints with framing mem- 
bers are made by upsetting a tongue 
which extends through the outer mem- 
ber—the riveting operation being done 
in Fig. 10. Short arc welds at the outer 
corners complete the construction. 

“Load Bars” For Flexibility: Since an 
extremely wide variety of sizes, shapes 
and weights of assemblies must be 
finished in the cleaning and painting de- 
partments, the conveyors employ so- 
called “load bars” in carrying the work. 
These load bars are standardized units 
that can carry one large assembly or 
several smaller ones. Since they are 
hung from a single point on the conveyor 
in Fig. 4, they can easily be swung 
around so that the operator can spray 
both sides of the work hung on them. 

Automatic Conveyorized Finishing 
Line: Figs. 11 and 12 are two views of 
an exceptionally novel and efficient 
handling arrangement employed in con- 
nection with an automatic finishing line 
that takes work through five baths in 
succession and on through a large A- 
type drying oven. The five tanks and 
drying oven are in line in an area 24 ft 
wide and 90 ft long. 

Extending down one side of this area 
is an “outside loop” conveyor made from 
a single line of overhead chain working 
at two levels as shown in Fig. 11. Far 
end shown at left in Fig. 11 is the load- 
ing area where window sash and frames 
are hooked onto the “load bars” carried 
by the conveyor. Conveyor rises as it 


passes the oven and the control pulpit, 
carrying the work on towards the entry 
end of the line. 

As it reaches this end, it makes a 
turn and automatically transfers the load 
bar with the work onto a double line 


conveyor which then carries the load 
bars in a closely spaced parallel position 
on through the finishing line. On the 
outside loop, the load bars have been 
traveling end-to-end to take up mini- 
mum space in loading operations. Now 
they are transferred to travel side-by- 
side through the finishing cycle. 


Each load bar is suspended from the 
conveyor by two trolleys riding on the 
lower flange of a track consisting of an 
H-section set with the web vertical. 
Trolleys can be seen riding around on 
the H-section track in Fig. 12. As they 
reach the transfer point, a movable 
section of the track lines up with the 
outside loop track to take the first trolley 
of the load bar, allowing this trolley to 
pass on to the far track. Passage of this 
trolley trips a switch that causes a 
second track to line up with the outside 
loop track in time to take the second 
trolley. - Now the two trolleys of the 
load bar are each suspended from sepa- 
rate tracks which guide the work on 
down the line to pass through the auto- 
matic drops that in turn carry the work 
through an alkaline wash, a hot water 
rinse, a bonderize bath, a cold water 
rinse, and a chromic acid dip. After 
drying 15 min. on the conveyor, work 
goes through a paint dip tank and over 
a drainboard, then up through the A- 
type oven where it is baked for 30 min 
at a temperature of 800° F. Tanks are 
each 12 ft wide, this being the length 
of the load bars, also. 

Coming from the oven, work is re- 
moved from the load bars which then 
are automatically transferred to the out- 
side loop conveyor where they are again 
loaded and taken up to the start of the 
finishing line. This unique double con- 
veyor setup is highly effective, accom- 
modating an enormous amount of work. 
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Fittings Are Attached to Cable by Fast, Automati 
Die-Opening and Feeding Unit for 


“4 


‘2 (abe Staging 


A CABLE swager widely used by 
aircraft plants has been redesigned into 
a fast, automatic die-opening and auto- 
matic feeding unit requiring only 3 
sec for each complete operation. The 
machine has increased production rates 
obtained in the attachment of fit- 
ting to cable as much as 15 times, 
through the use of its quick-acting die- 
opening device and its automatic feed. 
It delivers a positive relation between 
cable and fitting in the processing, makes 
it a one-man operation, and eliminates 
the necessity for removing the dies for 
each cable swaging operation using 
large end fittings. 

The cable swager, made by Standard 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. I, uti- 
lizes rotary swaging action for working 
the shank metal of the fitting around 
the cable strands. Operation of the 
machine shown in Fig. 3. is simplified 
by a hand control for opening and clos- 
ing the dies from the front of the machine 
while it is running at normal flywheel 


speed. Clearance when dies are open is 
sufficient to accommodate all standard 
types of fitting attachments. 

Cycle of operations consists of passing 
a fitting that is loosely hung over the 
end of the cable through open dies into 
the adjustable feed socket. The cable 
end is held firmly against the bottom 


Redesigned machine deliv- 
ers positive relation be- 


tween cable and fitting by 
rotary action which works 


shank metal around strands. 

Dies need not be removed 

for each operation with 
large-end fittings 


of the fitting and ready for swinging th 
handle on the door front to a vertic 
position to start swaging action. n 
foot treadle is released and work 
moved automatically through the dies 
the completion point, as set for th 
particular length of shank fitting used 
The work moves from back to front i 
this swaging action. Dies are opene 
by making a quarter turn upon this samf 
lever, and the attached fitting is 
moved to complete the cycle. Example 
of shank type fitting as swaged on cable 
are shown in Fig. 1. 

Fittings after attachment have 
smooth surface on the circumferenc 
of the shank and are swaged so fi 
on the cable that the fitting and cab 
strands appear to be fused. The strengtl 
of the connection exceeds the tensi 
limitations of the cable itself. The en 
larged cross-section in Fig. 2 shows th 
positive attachment of fitting to cable. 

Cable sizes which can be handled 0 
machines of this type are from 1/16 t 
1% in. Other production operations ar 
economically performed on this maching 
A shank fitting may be tightly swage 
around a rod or tube, for example, ¢ 
tubing can be attached to a pin fitting ¢ 
another tube of smaller diameter. 





Cooling Elements 
Resist Acid, Fumes 


Using experience gained during the 
war in producing units that cooled highly 
concentrated sulphuric acid from 475 to 
175°F or lower in making high explo- 
sives, National Radiator Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., has developed a new U-cast Hairpin 
cooler element for peacetime appli- 
cations. Unit may be used for cooling 
any liquid, but is especially adapted for 
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cooling acids or strong alkalies under 
extreme conditions that usually result 
in the solutions attacking other metals. 

Elements are submerged in solution 
and the coolant, usually water, is passed 
through the element itself. Sections of 
the unit are cast of gray iron that is 
highly resistant to attack from both solu- 
tion and fumes. 

Coils of the elements formerly used in 
acid cooling vats for munitions had to 
be completely replaced at least every 3 
months, resulting not only in high re- 


placement costs, but in loss of time 
was even more important in the acceler 
ated munitions program. After month 
of service in the same vats the new cag 
iron elements showed no corrosion eithe 
above or beneath the liquid line. 
some cases a small amount of sulphaté 
deposit formed above the liquid line 
but a coating of acid-resistant paint eli 
inated this. Cooling capacity and 
ficiency of the new elements were ré 
ported to be satisfactory as or better than 
the coils formerly used. 
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FOR SAFE FOOTING 


~ GALTREAD 


FOR ALL FLOOR-PLATE 
APPLICATIONS 


You follow in the footsteps of Uncle Sam when you 
specify this new and improved rolled-steel floor-plate, 
for the Army, Navy and Maritime Commission have 
used it widely. Where the safety factor of sure, non- 
slip footing is needed to support heavy industrial 
traffic, maritime loads, or the moving public, it is the 
ideal installation. 


Designed to offer maximum friction surfaces at point 
of contact, JAL-TREAD and Junior JAL-TREAD checker 
floor plates are easy to cut, weld, bend and install... 
present a pleasing appearance . . . are easy to keep 
clean. Available in wide range of sizes and weights. 


For delivery information, consult your local Jal office or 

favorite warehouse. Illustrated booklet gladly sent on request. 
& 

JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Thread Miller 


A new thread miller is announced by 
Pratt & Whitney, Division Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., West Hartford, Conn. It is 
known as the 12 in. universal model C 
thread miller and is designed for work 
ranging up to equivalent of a standard 
2% in. citcular pitch worm thread. Maxi- 
mum work diameter is 12 in. and there 





is a swing of 19 in. over carriage and 27 
in, over bed. The unit is available in 
several bed lengths with center to center 
distances of 30, 60, 90, 120 and 168 in. 
Three motors supply power: A 7% hp 
motor for cutter drive, a 8 hp motor for 
work spindle and a motor driven coolant 
pump. All are equipped with built-in 
automatic starters and pushbutton control 
and are electrically interlocked to pre- 
vent damage due to any electrical fail- 
ure. Machine is designed for “climb” 
milling with a suitable speed and feed 
range for this faster method. However, 
speed range also permits conventional 
cutting if desired. 

Work head contains all mechanism for 
driving work spindle, lead screw and 
power traverse. Lead and feed changer 
are made through pick-off change gears 
and are entirely independent of each 
other. Either right or left-hand threads 
may be cut and work spindle can be run 
in either direction for either hand of 
thread. Forty work speeds are provided, 
ranging from 0.05 to 3.25 rpm. Work 
head mechanism is electrically operated. 
Two levers located at operator’s station 
control feed and power traverse. Auto- 
matic stops are provided for power feed 
and traverse. Carriage and cutter head 
are mounted on broad ways and carry 
both the 7% hp cutter drive motor and 
motor driven coolant pump. Incorpo- 
rated in the work head is an indexing 
device capable of producing 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 
12 and 24 starts with regular index plate. 

Two cutter spindles are provided as 
regular equipment, each mounted on its 
own block for quick changeover. Cutter 
head swivels for proper helix angle up 
to 45° from vertical for right-hand leads 
and 90° from vertical for left-hand leads. 
In addition, cutter head is provided with 
a transverse adjustment for taper cor- 


All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described. 
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rection in hobbed threads. Carriage is 
lead screw actuated, using a pair of lead 
screw nuts which are adjustable axially 
for removing backlash. Built into the 
carriage is a device for picking up threads 
already cut. Device is entirely indepen- 
dent and does not affect machine setup 
in any way. Carriage also mouuts the 
follow-rest for supporting work so that 
it travels with it just opposite cutter. 


Work is supported in a hardened and 
ground steel bushing. Rest has hinged 
cap to facilitate loading work. 


Bench Furnace 


Designed to fulfill the requirements 
of a wide variety of applications a new 
three-way bench type laboratory furnace 
is offered by Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo, O. It combines three different 
types of furnaces in one casing. It may 
be used as a direct-fired oven unit at 
temperatures from 300 to 2400° F, For 
direct heating a muffle can be placed 





on the hearth. If an atmosphere is de- 
sired a diamond block can be used in 
the muffle. A removable plug built in- 
to the arch of furnace provides a means 
of inserting a pot. 

This unit is recommended for small 
shops of laboratories where a_ wide 
variety of heat treatments in relatively 
small quantities of small parts must be 
performed. Such operations as annealing, 
carburizing, hardening, cyaniding and 
tempering, with or without a furnace 


atmosphere can be handled by one fur- 
nace. It functions as a direct fired oven, 
indirect heated muffle, gaseous atmos- 
phere, salt or lead bath type and may 
also be used for melting soft and light 
metals such as tin, lead, aluminum, 
magnesium, etc. 


It is equipped with three atmosphere- 
type gas burners, each of which can be 
independently controlled. Burners are 
arranged under hearth to provide uni- 
form and rapid heating throughout heat- 
ing chamber. A gas pressure regulator 
insures uniform control of burner oper- 
ation. Fuel under low pressure without 
air under pressure is sufficient for burner 
under operation, such as manufactured 
or natural gas at 8 to 6 in, water pressure 
or butane or propane at 9 to 11 in. pres- 
sure. 

The accompanying photo shows the 
furnace with accessory equipment includ- 
ing (A) muffle, (B) protective atmosphere 
equipment, (C) plug and (D) pot. 








Loading Trailer 


An underslung design incorporated in 
the new trailer offered by Palmer-Shile 
Co., 796 South Harrington street, Detroit 
17, drops the platform down to 6% in. 
from the floor, providing a low center of 
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gravity for loading from floor, skid or that of t 
percent | 


rack. On a platform 388 in. wide by | hittle th 
78 in. long, heavy loads roll on heavy | These fa 
metal wheels with rubber tires and roller | of each 1 
bearing. Drums, barrels and other loads | weight, t 
liable to shift are held secure by strong} nd vari 
chains. 

Trailer has an all welded structural 
steel framework, braced and reinforced 
to handle loads of 2% tons. Exclusive 
of drawbar (40 in. long) overall length 
is 126 in. 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works’ South-} — 
wark Division, Eddystone, Pa., announces 
two new fatigue testing machines. One} 
of these machines which provides a dy-/ 
namic load application of 20,000 Ib in) 
one direction is made possible through} . 
a hydraulic preloading attachment of 10,-) 
000 Ib capacity. It has a high operating) 
speed of approximately 2000 load cycles) 
per minute, at constant force as opposed 
to constant deflection. Any predeter-| 
mined alternating load is kept auto-| 
matically constant regardless of the 
changes of deflection that may occur in 
the specimen under test. Dynamic load 


Testing Machine 
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SECOND SERIES—NUMBER jFOUR 





A recent survey of 5000 metal working 


|} plants in the eastern half of the United 
'} States, made by the Japan Company, 


showed that 60 percent of manufacturers 
of light-weight metal parts are interested 


/}in sending their work here to be finished 


if they can gain advantages of price and 
quality by doing so. 


Subsequent research work has revealed 
that of the 60 percent, approximately 85 
apes can gain such advantages with 

le or no sacrifice of delivery speed. 
These facts were determined by analysis 
of each manufacturer’s product—its size, 
weight, the material of which it is made, 
and various other factors. 


Shipping parts up to 500 miles to be 
painted is a new idea to most manu- 
facturers, Here’s why it can be done: 


The Japan Company has the most 
complete and modern electrostatic finish- 
ing and infra-red baking equipment in 
the United States. Production is ex- 
tremely fast—up to 100,000 small parts 
per eight-hour shift. The quality of the 
paint film is unexceeded by any other 


@ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 WEST CHELTEN AVE. BLDG. 
VICTOR 2900 

@ DETROIT, MICH. 
642 NEW CENTER BLDG. 
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MANY FIRMS NOW SHIP PARTS 
TO CLEVELAND FOR FINISHING 


Left: Electrostatic 
spraying process used 
on metal parts, 6240 
of which are given 
two coats of paint in 
a single day. 


Below: Same_ parts 
going through one of 
the Japan Company 
infra-red ovens. 


method. Japan Company facilities in- 
clude equipment for simple assemblies, 
before or after finishing. Packaging 
(domestic or export) is speedy and ef- 
ficient, and work is shipped L.C.L. or 
carload from our own railroad siding. 


(Reprints of other advertisements in this series sent free upon request.) 


The result: if you are manufacturing 
metal parts in Chicago and shipping them 
to such cities as Cincinnati, Philadelphia 
or New York, you can send them to 
Cleveland for finishing as easily as you 
can to a local finishing shop, and we ship 
them safely and promptly to their desti- 
nation, In some cases we can actually 
reduce delivery time. 


The Japan Company has 75,000 
square feet of space devoted to such 
finishing tasks as metal degreasing, 
cleaning, pickling and etching; enameling, 
lacquering, graining, japanning and appli- 
cation of decorative wrinkle and 
hammered finishes; roller coating and silk 
screen lettering and designing; and 
processing and packaging of all varieties 
for export shipment. 


If you have a finishing problem which 
is not now handled to your satisfaction, 
contact us for advice. If we can make 
improvements, we shall tell you so 
promptly; if not, we shall be just as 
prompt to let you know. We have no 
time for jobs which do not benefit both 
you and us. Drop us a line or call us 
for quotation. 


THE FACTS ABOUT 
ELECTROSTATIC FINISHING 


Most paint finishes—enamel, lacquer, 
wrinkles, hammerloids, etc.—can be ap- 
plied electrostatically. This method saves 
material and labor, eliminates spraying 
where dipping is 
possible, and re- 
duces both finish- 
ing time and cost 
substantially @ 
while producing a “3 
highly superior ° 
coating. The 
whole story is told 
in the Iron Age 
article, ‘“‘Electro- 
static Spraying 
and Detearing’’; 
write now for a 
free reprint. 





NOTE:—The Japan Company is solely 
an industrial finishing concern, and 
does not manufacture or sell electro- 
static spraying or detearing equip- 
ment, 
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is produced by a centrifugal force type 
oscillator, the force of which is ampli- 
fied by working near resonance of the 
system. Load is measured and controlled 
electronically. Maximum alternating force 
is plus and minus 10,000 Ib, which may 
be applied in increments of 10 lb. 

The other testing machine of 1000 lb 
alternating force capacity (shown here) 
also has a static preloading attachment 
which results in a force capacity of 2000 
lb in one direction. It was developed for 
tests in tension-compression, bending or 
torsion. Torsion testing attachments for 
latter have a capacity up to 30,000 in.- 
lb and permit the testing of specimens 
exceeding 1 in. in diameter. Standard 








tension-compression fixture for testing 
specimens is equipped with tapered col- 
lets to grip plain cylindrical pieces. Bend- 
ing fixtures are available up to 6000 in.- 
lb bending moment for testing flat plate 
specimens up to approximately 3/8-in. 
in steel, %-in. in aluminum alloys and 
1 in. in plastics. As in the other new 
machine, this 1000 lb tester operates at 
high speed and may be set for any pre- 
determined alternating load which is then 
kept automatically constant. An inertia 
force compensator cancels all inertia 
forces and accuracy of loads transmitted 
is kept well within plus or minus 2 per 
cent. Entire mechanism of the machine, 
including large T-slotted work table at- 
tached for use in testing assemblies, 
structure, components or parts, is seis- 
mically suspended in the frame to elimi- 
nate transmission of vibration to floor. 


Ground-Tap Connectors 


Designed for use in the making of 
connections, taps and splices in coaxial 
and shielded cable, new connectors are 
announced by Burndy Engineering Co., 
107 Bruckner boulevard, New York 54. 

Connector for braided conductor or 
shield may be installed with a braid tap 
to make a terminal connection or group 
tap, or it may be used to anchor shield 
to prevent braid from slipping. Connec- 
tion with inner conductor is made with 
a Hylug having an insulation shroud. 
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Lug is indented to conductor, and shroud 
is crimped to insulation to form a me- 
chanically strong and moisture-proof 
terminal. Outer conductor or shield, as 
the case may be, is grounded or termi- 
nated by connection which consists of 
two ferrules and a braided tap which is 
equipped with a lug. Smaller ferrule is 
slipped between inner insulation and 
outer conductor and is used to take up 





pressure when assembly is crimped. In- 
ner ferrule is required on coaxial and 
other cables where inner insulation is of 
the type that flows under pressure. 
Larger ferrule is large enough to accom- 
modate a braid jumper tap and_ is 
slipped over outer conductor or shield. 
Whole assembly is then crimped with 
interlocking dies. 

Splices are made in a similar manner. 
A Hylink is used for connecting the two 
ends of the inner conductors. Braided 
conductors are spliced by a tubular con- 
nector crimped over two ends; ferrules 
again being placed under braid to take 
up pressure and protect inner insula- 
tion. 


Conveyor System 


A portable conveyor system, designed 
to meet the assembly line needs of pack- 
ing houses is offered by Food Machinery 
Corp., Riverside, Calif. It comes in open 





lengths of 60 or 100 in. and the sections 
can be folded like an accordion to 21 or 
35 in. Shorter section has four telescopic 
legs and the longer six, permitting: move- 
ment of material by gravity alone. 


Unit also features split rollers in widths 
of 10 to 18 in. With roller split in two, 
material traveling down the conveyor 
can be made to take S-turns without 
falling off, or without need for siding. 
As each roller is built to carry a load up 
to 80 lb, the system can be used for 
transporting semiheavy material from one 
part of a plant to another without mov- 
ing fixed features in buildings such as pil- 
lars and heavy machines. 


Portable Beam Scale 


Designated as model No. 54, a new 
portable beam scale, offered by Howe 
Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., has a capacity 
of 1000 lb. For quicker and more accu- 
rate readings, graduations are die-cast 
on the lower edge of the beam on this 
scale where they shine out against a dark 
red background. Possibility of errors in 
reading is further minimized by a center- 
indicating poise with a nonremovable set 
screw. Both beam and poise are die-cast 
from corrosion resistant metal. 

Sustained accuracy over long periods 
of service is achieved by four ball bear- 





ings set between platform and pivot bear- | 
These ball bearings absorb brunt | 


ings. 
of platform movements which would 


otherwise be transmitted directly to keen | 


knife edges of pivots and dull them. 
Other features include heavy cast levers 


with extra sized pivots and bearings | 
made of specially tempered tool steel; [ 


interchangeable pivots; and self-aligning 
load bearings suspended in forged loops 


which allow complete contact of bearing 


and pivot knife edges at all times. 


This model is available with either a | 
single beam graduated 100 by %-lb, a : 


double beam similarly graduated, or a 
full-capacity beam graduated 100 by 


%-lb on the upper bar and 100 to 1000 f 
lb on the lower bar. A drop lever, pillar J 
guard and balance indicator can also be {fj 


provided for this model. 


Tool Grinder 


A redesigned 12 x 28 in. universal 
and tool grinder is announced by Landis 
Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa. It will han- 
dle cylindrical, internal, taper, surface, 
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4 4-leg, 8-part, ATLAS Braided Sling with drop- 
forged hooks—just one of many sizes, types 
and assemblies custom-made for your safety. 
Rigging up loads for connection 
to crane hooks is a hazardous 
business. Only slings with ade- 
quate safety factors are good 
enough for safe handling in 
your plant. For your safety, 
breaking strengths and safe 
loads at various angles of use are ape 
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listed for each size of Macwhyte as eink 
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tool sharpening and form tool grinding. 
Headstock design features are: Variable 
voltage, combination live and dead spin- 
dle, it is unnecessary to change belts or 
guards when changing from live to dead 
spindle; work speeds are controlled by a 
dial on the front of the machine. Spindle 
and face plate are mounted on precision 
perloaded ball bearings. 

Other design advantages include start- 
ing and stopping of work and traverse 
by single lever, either may be operated 
independently of the other, also this 
lever automatically disengages hand tra- 
verse when table is operated by power. 
Footstock is fully pxotected from water 





and grit. Swivel table has a large in- 
verted vee to insure correct alignment 
of headstock, footstock and various fix- 
tures; table can be swiveled 180° on a 
hardened and ground tapered pin. 


Four speed power traverse drive has 
an accurate reversing mechanism fully 
enclosed in bed. Hand traverse has one 
speed for rapid movement and an ex- 
tremely fine feed for shoulder and form 
tool grinding. Wheel spindle is mounted 
on precision preloaded ball bearings and 
is driven through V-belts by a finely bal- 
anced motor mounted low at rear of col- 
umn. Wheel slide is mounted on a vee 
and flat way; cross feed is through a 
hardened and ground, fully enclosed 
screw working in a two-piece nut which 
adjusts for wear automatically. The cross 
feed handwheel is provided with a coarse 
and an extremely fine feed. Motor, gen- 
erator set and electrical controls are en- 
closed in bed. Coolant tank is cast in- 
tegral with bed. 


Spline Arbor 


Locking feature of the new arbor of- 
fered by A. Mackmann Tool & Engi- 
neering Co., 1431 West Lake street, Chi- 





cago 7, distributes load over all splines, 
eliminating possibility of eccentric mount- 
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ing. Internal, external diameters and end- 
surfaces all can be trued on this arbor. 
Chucking is never done on root diam- 
eter or the inside diameter. 

The work piece is chucked circum- 
ferentially by applying load, evenly dis- 
tributed, over all spline teeth or gear 
teeth, thus producing a balanced en- 
veloping contact around bore, Work 
piece is held concentric with previously 
cut splines permitting finishing opera- 
tions such as shaving and grinding to be 
performed to close tolerances in relation 
to splines. 


Straight Edges 


Flame cutting vertical and overhead, 
as well as horizontal surfaces, is facilitated 
by the new magnetic straight edges intro- 
duced by B & W Co., 7616 South 
Figueroa street, Los Angeles 18. An 18- 
Ib pull holds the straight edge firmly to 
the work whether the plate is rusted, oily 
or painted. The Alnico magnets are not 
affected by electricity. 

Uniformly clean and accurate cuts are 
assured because the torch tip is held at 





correct distance from the work. Straight 
edges are adjustable to any bevel angle. 
Bevels are cut in one operation. Made of 
specially heat treated aluminum alloy, 
these edges will not warp from heat and 
are resistant to corrosion. 


Turret Drill Head 


Model No. 275, one of three new six 
spindle turret attachments for drill 
presses available from Madco Products 
Inc., 516 Fifth avenue, New York, 
features a new type of indexing depth 
stop designed to contrel the drilling 
depth of each of the six spindles of the 
turret head. The depth stop mechanism 
which is completely enclosed, comprises 
a cylindrical drum carrying six adjust- 
able stops which are positioned through 
an opening jn its aluminum alloy hous- 
ing. Drum is geared to turret head and 
automatically indexes when turret head 


is turned. Thus an adjustable stop is 
brought into control position when its 
corresponding turret spindle is indexed 
to operating position. 

No. 1 Morse taper precision ground 
spindles are another feature of this turret 
head. These spindles also make possible 
greater interchangeability of tools and 
eliminates necessity of chucks. Spindles 
are of one piece construction, hardened 
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and ground to a precision of 0.0002-in. 
Other features incorporated in this mod- 
el include: Heads fully enclosed, pre- 
lubricated bearings, aluminum alloy con- 
struction, ball and detent arrangement 
to indicate correct indexing position; 
friction type clutch mechanism, and 
drilling accuracy of 0.001-in. 


Lathe File 


Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., an- 
nounces a new lathe file in which blanks 
have brazed-on nuts, as shown in the 
insets on the accompanying illustration, | 
and are attached to the light-weight alu-| 
minum alloy handle by screws. They| 
can be replaced when worn. Two types | 

















of blanks, fine (30 teeth per inch) and 
coarse (20 teeth per inch), are available 
and are interchangeable on the same 
handle. Handle grip is shaped to fit the 
hand and has a thumb rest and knuckle 
guard. 
and has a filing surface %4-in, wide by 8 
in. long, comprising two % x 4 in. blanks. 
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It is 18% in. in overall length ‘ 
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“The SHANKLESS drill out-performs every 
conventional drill we have tested by 3 to 1” 
That’s what one of our customers said about 
a SHANKLESS Roll-Forged Drills. It’s typical of 
od- what they all say. Some are attracted by the 
a 20% to 25% lower price—some by the better “a 
= performance. But they almost always end up ‘Sy 
nd by standardizing on SHANKLESS. ; 
REPUBLIC Service Engineer Ms 
an- j 
aks If you use twist drills, it will pay you to ee 
2 get the complete story of SHANKLESS Ww 
lu- Roll-Forged Drills. It’s in our Manual S-4, \ y 
ey - Hi 2 MES OE ee GR ee ee co Ps 
pes which we will gladly send you on request. r 4 I 
5 Republic Drill & Tool Co., $11 | E 
2 322 South Green Street q 
® Chicago 7, Illinois Y 
Republic 4 Please send me a copy of your new Manual | q 
which gives the complete story of Republic’s 
i *‘Shankless’’ drills. i 
ALSO MAKES OVER 100 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF aes iq 
() CONVENTIONAL HIGH SPEED tibet. fey 
A AND CARBON STEEL DRILLS a x ; 
spegetered at UE: Patent Omiee OO Oe aa eS 
| 
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SMOOTH RUNNING HELICALS 


%& Large or small... Horsburgh & Scott Helical Gears are 





doing a great job for industry because of their greater accuracy 
... greater resistance to wear. Six outstanding features make 
them most economical, quiet and smooth for transmitting 
power between parallel shafts . . . it will pay you to learn more 


about these popular Helicals. 


0 
Send note on Company Letterhead for 488-Page Catalog 41 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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+» Which is applicable in many cases. The 











Mechanical Parts 


(Continued from Page 119) 
pending upon the exact location, cha 
fers often have to be provided with slig. | 
flats in order to avoid knife edges o 
punches. 

Fig, 3 shows a rather complicated part 
and, below, the blank which can readily 
be produced from metal powders. Only | 
the drilling of the small cress hole and} 
drilling and tapping of the hole in the 
bottom were necessary to make the part 
ready for use. 

The under-cut in the top view (a) A 
Fig. 4 was provided in order to permit 
the part to set snug against the flange. 

The same effect can be produced by th« 
groove as illustrated in the bottom view |: 
(b). The part has been selected only to 
illustrate the slight change in design | 









shape of the part itself as shown is of 
course not particularly desirable for 
powder metallurgy as it can readily b 
produced on a screw machine, a metho, 
with which powder metallurgy usu] 
cannot compete. 

The top views (a) in Fig. 5 st 
small pole piece as made by convet 
machining operations, In changi 
powder metallurgy the user of thi 
could take advantage of the savi 
material and better functional desig. Ty 
illustrated by the bottom views (b). 

Fig. 6 shows a lever-cam combinati Q 
which was originally to be produced b 
forging. As the sketch shows it was noi 
only necessary to straighten out two sides 
but it was also desirable to move one 
surface away from the inter-section o 
the two parts of the lever. This chan 
did not in any way affect the functio 
of the lever. 

Both designs shown in Fig. 7 are 
actually suitable for powder metallurgy; 
fabrication. However, the die design 
could be simplified considerably by -_ 
adopting the shape shown in view (b). = 
The manufacturer of the assembly merely > 
had to incorporate a slight revision in 
the mating part in order to be able to 
use the modified design, The additional 
advantage gained was the fact that lugs Re: 
were to transmit a considerable torque. , 





we wz 


The top design would have resulted in a —_ 
slightly weaker structure at the bottom inst 
of the two lugs; incorporating the lugs 
in the mating part which was made} I 
from alloy steel, transmission of the ing, 
momentum to the depressions in the nor 
powder metallurgy part was assured. 

Fig. 8 shows a link which was de- E 


signed for conventional manufacturing 
methods. In studying its function it} 
turned out that rounded surfaces foij 
clearance purposes were needed only 
at one side. Thus, the design shown 
in the lower views (b) of the figure was 
worked out. The drilling of holes was 
the only operation required to finish the} 
part ready to use. 

At first glance it would appear thad 
the two parts shown in Fig. 9 are en; 
tirely different; yet, they performed thé 
exact same function. While the desigt 
(a) was not suitable for powder metal: 
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Me ; 


N you..néed it 
: Ray you.need it b 


we MEGATHERM 


bee «AE ther J of a button . .. MEGATHERM’S terials, rubber, food, drugs, wood, textiles and cos- 
penerey puts heat where you wantit... metics . .«rapid defrosting of frozen food! 





in a ‘Pe 
tom| : cad je There’s a MEGATHERM to fit your need... and a 
El ic A In i E 
ugs MEGATHERM I.lectronic ication Engineer to 
ade F itt. Indactinel m 2 ie thin-skin and contour harden- : PP ; = 

show you how MEGATHERM electronic heat can help 
the : annealing, brazing and soldering. Ferrous and a ao ak ‘ob buj i 
‘ bot | you do a better job... build a better product. 

e non-ferrous metals quickly processe a 

| CERISE Write on your company letterhead today for 
de- Dielectric... for-uniformly heating plastic ma-__. details. 
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On Large Diameters 
TOO! 


e@ TRIPLEX quality Cap Screws are now 
rolling out by fast freight. We are even 
making immediate shipment from 

stock on many of the larger sizes. 
The large diameters include *e’’, %’’, 
%4/', Ye" and 1” sizes, up to 8” long. 

You can get TRIPLEX quality not 
only in hex heads and large diameters 
but also in flat, fillister and button- 
heads. If you want tensile strength, 

you want TRIPLEX. 


Send your order now for prompt 





attention. 


THE TRIPLEX SCREW CO. 
5341 Grant Avenue Cleveland 5, Ohio 


i 


Lal 
Aid to Buyers 
Send for free copy of wall chart illustrating 
all standard headed and threaded fasteners. 
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lurgy it was easier to produce by copn- 
ventional methods. The lower half of 
the figure shows the powder metallurgy 
design. 

The following figures illustrate what 
can be done by using powder metallurgy 
in eliminating assembly operations and | 
thereby realizing considerabl2 savings. 
Examples are shown in Fig. 10 where a | 

| F 





single part took the place of three, 
Fig. 11 where a brazed key was incorpo- 
rated in the piece proper and in Fig. 12 
where it was possible to make the as 
seembly in one piece by reinforcing the 
center section. Fig. 13 shows in its upper 
section a piece which was to have been | 
assembled to a plastic part by means of 

two screws. The view below shows the 
design developed for powder metallurgy 
which permitted molding of the piece in- 
to the adjoining plastic part. 


Quantity and Other Factors Control- 
ling Costs: It was pointed out above 
that many of the present time limita- 
tions of powder metallurgy are closely 
tied in with the costs of manufacture. 
Another factor having a great bearing on 
production cost and independent of the 
aforementioned limitations is the quan- | 
tity in which a given part is to be} 
produced. With the present knowledge of } 
the art there are two substantial fixed | 
costs connected with a production run of } ; 
a new part; first, dies and tools; second, | / 
set up and experimental work. if 








These factors vary greatly with rer 
complexity of the part and the nature |” 
of the material. A simple piece to be | 
produced from a standard material re- | 
quires a simple die which does not cost 
much to design and produce. The set- 
ting up time is short and no experiment- 
al work at all is required in connection 
with such a run. 

When starting the manufacture of a (Mercur 
complicated piece to be made from a fully th 
material not heretofore used in produc- : 
tion, it is often necessary to build more of indu 
than one set of dies with intermediate ffers t| 
design changes. Punch movements to 
form intricate changes in cross-section \ 
are complicated and delicate, requiring . 


high skill in the design, manufacture, | ns 
heat treatment and assembly of the die. . 
The setting up process is slow and must i 

be done carefully in order not to endan- eg 
ger the complicated parts of the die, | » oe 
Experimental work may have to be car- fis 
ried out to assure the ability to obtain | 4. 

a 


the required properties in the part. To 
anyone not familiar with powder metal- | 
lurgy this may be a surprising statement. The sou 
However, it is true that any properties, the impc 
particularly those which are dependent | 
upon density may vary considerably from 
those obtained in a simple test piece. owevel 
This analysis may be sufficient to il- ages of 
lustrate to the design engineer who ) 
wishes to make use of powder metallurgy _ pate 
parts in his design, why for simple parts Which Pp: 
a minimum of only 5000 pieces may be bn off-ce 
required to make the method economic-/ 
ally superior to conventional procedures. 
When planning on using intricate parts} 
and especially if unusual properties are 
required, the lowest practical quantity 
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MERCURY 
Hydraulic Lift 


offers 


BALA 
















Mercury engineers were the first to apply success- 
fully the hydraulic principle to the lift mechanism 
of industrial trucks. The Mercury hydraulic lift 
offers these advantages: 


f 





1. Balanced Load Suspension: Patented cross suspension of 
fork carriage eliminates unequal strains created by off- 
center pick up of loads. 


; 2. Simple Design: Requires less than 50% of the vusval 
number of moving parts. 
3. Economy: No power required to lower lood—no power 


wasted in lifting. 





4, Safety: Relief valve provides complete overload protection 


i at all times. 
u 


_[Whe soundness of the hydraulic lift principle, and 


he important advantages it offers, are today widely 
ecognized throughout industry. The Mercury lift, 
owever, in addition to providing the usual advan- 
ages of the hydraulic system, offers the exclusive 
nd patented ‘‘Balanced Load Suspension” feature, 
hich prevents side loading of the ram even with 
in off-center load. 


Pea erTors - 
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Other outstanding features of Mercury trucks are: 
Single-unit drive assembly ... Snap action, cam- 
operated controller... All welded frame construc- 
tion. These are but a few of the many reasons why 
Mercury Industrial Trucks enjoy wide preference 
in industry. 
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FREE: BULLETIN 7-11 


(Revised and Expanded Edition) 


Fifty-six pages of valuable information to 
help you reduce operating costs through 


improved materials handling. Contains 


complete specifications on all Mercury 


equipment. Available within sixty days. MeTOCS Thine, i 
on MT TeeKs thi 


Order early on your company letterhead. 


= 








THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4140 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 1, 
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The Mackintosh-Abramsen 
straightener 








remoes ed bends 








THE MACKINTOSH-ABRAMSEN STRAIGHTENER speeds up 
production, cuts operating costs and delivers an 
absolutely straight product—end to end. 

There are no guides to ring or score the stock. 
The action of the rolls can be controlled to produce 
the exact quality of surface finish that is required. 
Elimination of supporting guides, the use of sym- 
metrical passes, and a balanced arrangement of the 
drives, result in a very considerable power saving— 
the power consumed per foot of product sized or 
straightened is usually about fifty per cent of that 
required by other machine types. 

Because Mackintosh-Abramsen straighteners are 
not closed in, all parts can be easily reached for 
rapid adjustment and roll changes. This feature 
results in less ‘‘down-time,’’—more production. 

By setting the middle pair of rolls out of line in 
relation to the other two pairs, an ideal condition 
for end to end straightening is accomplished thus 
guaranteeing absolute straightness of stock. The 
double roll middle pass prevents weaving or side- 
wise movement of the stock and causes straighten- 
ing of long bends and end camber to take place in 
three passes instead of one. The bending action on 
the stock takes place from the end of the rolls in 
the first pass to the end of the rolls in the middle 





pass, and again from the middle pass to the third 
pass. Thus the bending or straightening action on 
the stock is from section to section of the stock, 
and is not dependent on the contour of the rolls. 

The symmetrical contour of the rolls forming the 
three passes and the balanced arrangement of the 
driven rolls result in a uniform wear on the surface 
of the roll. The rolls are continuously ‘‘wearing in’”’ 
instead of ‘‘wearing out.’’ The machine, therefore, 
requires fewer roll dressings and, hence, gives 
greater roll life. 

The straightener is available for cold finishing of 
hot rolled or cold drawn bars up to 9’ diameter, 
and tubing or pipe in all sizes from 4’’ O.D. to 
28’ O.D. On some products, production speed 
in excess of 500 feet per minute is attained. 





MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL COMPANY, Pittsburgh and Midland, Penna. 
Makers of the Rolls with the Red Wabblers 











PRESENT-DAY PRACTICE 


Investigate the possibilities of the Mackintosh-Abramsen Straightener 











Imagine being able to produce beautiful adver- 
tising displays and posters . .. direct mail pieces, 
and catalog inserts—in seconds! 

And not spending one cent for engravings or 
make-ready ...or waiting days to see your layout 
in printed form, in the desired number . . . ready 
for distribution. 





What artist wouldn’t smile! 


What holds true in the drafting room or office . . . is also 
true in the Art Department! 
Any translucent original can be reproduced in an Ozalid 
machine in seconds. And reproduced—not as a negative— 
but as any one of ten different types of positive, Ozalid 
prints. In different colors (black, blue, red, or sepia)... 
and on different base materials (paper, cloth, foil, or film). 
Consider the over-all convenience of this Ozalid service: 
An idea can be conceived, a layout prepared ...and a thou- 
sand Ozalid prints made—in the desired color and on the de- 
sired material—in less than two hours’ time. 
Each print full of sales appeal—and as easy to read as the orig- 
inal, whether it be a reproduction of a line drawing or a pho- 
tographic subject. 
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In other ways, too, Ozalid saves time, labor, and materials 
for the average Art Department: An Ozalid print of a layout 
can be altered with a corrector fluid and changes drawn in; 
previously used illustrations may be repeated with new copy; 
a different effect can be created—not by redrawing—but sim- 
ply by changing the position of originals and making a new 
print; if you advertise in papers or magazines, you can send 
Ozalid prints which actually produce superior engravings. 


Write today for free catalog and sam- 
ples of the 10 types of Ozalid prints 
you can make from any of your orig- 
inals, 
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Helping the artist is only one of Ozalid’s jobs. 
Like the average user, you will probably employ 
Ozalid to reproduce your engineering drawings, 
typed sheets, business machine reports, photo- 
graphs, in fact, the work of all departments. 

For no other technical reproduction process 
offers a business organization such versatility, 
economy, speed, and convenience! 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 
JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 


OZALID IN CANADA—HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 
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ould probably be 20,000 to 50,000 
pieces. 

The greatest advantage which can be 
offered to the manufacturer who wants 
o subcontract the fabrication of certain 
parts to a powder metallurgy producer 
an be realized when these parts are 
sed over considerable length of time 
and in sizable quantities per batch. 
Competitive Methods: There are va- 
rious mass production methods which 
can be compared to powder metallurgy. 
Outstanding among them are die casting, 
precision casting, screw machining and 
others. 

As a very general statement, to which 
there are quite a number of exceptions, 
it can be said that any parts which can 
eadily be die cast, manufactured on a 
crew machine, or produced by stamping 
heet metal, cannot be made by powder 
etallurgy competitively. It has been 
id, therefore, that as a result of this 
ituation and considering some of the 
ther available methods, there is only 
limited field for powder metallurgy for 
tructural parts. This is admittedly so, 
ut in recognizing the condition and an- 
lyzing these competitive methods, one 
an easily say that the limitations are 
ot quite as narrow as might be ex- 
ected. 

The following comparison will show 
hat there is a definite place for powder 
etallurgy in the machine parts field, 
ut it will also point the direction in 
hich improvements have to be made in 
prder to increase its share of it. 

Die Casting: Zinc die casting is an 
putstandingly economical way of manu- 
facturing large quantities of parts which 
Ho not have to withstand high loads or 
shock. 


Casting dies for zinc can remain soft, 
permitting changes and adjustments to 
be readily made after impressions are 
laken. This is an important advantage 
bver powder metallurgy, but it is lost for 
hluminum and brass die casting. Thus, 
t can be seen that with high melting 
etals and alloys, powder metallurgy 
rains the advantage. 

Precision Casting: Various related 
brocesses are collectively known under 
@he term of “precision casting”. Use is 
ade of the “lost wax (or investment 
echnique combined with centrifugal 
pressure or vacuum methods, Tolerances 
bbtainable are not as close as in powder 
metallurgy, usually about plus or minus 
).003-in., but the design flexibility is 
uch greater. Very intricate parts can, 
fact, be cast by these methods includ- 
g undercuts, bosses, etc. 

The tooling-up cost is much lower, 
but the piece prices are considerably 
Righer due to the fact that a high per- 
entage of skilled labor is needed. Pro- 
uction rates are low compared to 
owder metallurgy. A great variety of 
aterials can be handled all the way up 
p stainless steels, stellites, etc. These 
rocesses are best adapted to medium 
ze quantities, although they are also 
sed for very large runs. 
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HANDLING+Processing+HAN DLING + Assembling +HAN DLING 
+ Packing +HANDLING+Storage+ HANDLING 


HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 








(OuMOTOR 





LET MEN DIRECT POWER=NOT GENERATE J71 


Hazards in handling operations empha- 
size the need for mechanical handling equipment. Work- 
men ought not to be exposed to the risk of strain and 
injury when this work can be accomplished far more 
safely, in less time and at lower cost with the proper 
equipment. 

One man, directing Towmotor power, can lift, move and 
stack larger, heavier loads without increased effort and in 
complete safety. The Towmotor DATA FILE gives com- 


plete details. Your copy will be sent upon request. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





TOWMOTOR BOMPORATION © (227 £. 1S2N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 18, G44 
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Yes 
. 


ASCO 


4 3 os S 
TRADE ae 2) ¢ : 
a mane WO) 4 In Business for Your Safety 


NO COMPROMISE 
WITH QUALITY 


No matter how great the 
pressure for faster 
production, our plant 
managers have been in- 
structed not to relax 
one iota in our system 
of checking, inspecting, 
and testing every chain 
of whatever type which 
we produce. Reconver- 
sion is proceeding rapid- 
ly. September civilian 
production exceeded 
August,and we are confi- 
dent October will exceed 
September. We are hope- 
ful that the spreading 
of our production will 
take care of most urgent 
necessities. 


President 





York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 












Parts: These two production methods, 
although widely different in the tech- 
niques used, are mentioned here at the 
same time because the resulting end 
products and their competitive position 
with powder metallurgy are very similar; 
the main difference is that cold headinz 
is much more limited in shape variety. 
Both methods are of the high-produc- 
tion, low-cost category. 

Similarly, as in die casting, chances 
for powder metallurgy to compete with 
these methods are remote as long as they 
offer all the requirements made on the 


part. Tolerances which can be held by 


screw machining are just as close as 
by powder metallurgy. For both meth- 
ods, raw material, tooling up and _ pro- 
duction costs are lower than in powder 
metallurgy. 

Thus, these two methods point the 
way for powder metallurgy in the direc- 
tion of more complex designs, away from 
shapes with circular cross_ sections 
throughout. 


Cut Extrusions: Powder metallurgy 
comes up against this method frequently 
because easy or “natural” powder metal- 
lurgy parts can often be produced by the 
extrusion and cold drawing methods, 


| which permit forming lengths of a 


certain profile at reasonably close toler- 
ances so that all the machinist needs to 
do is cut off blanks to the required 
thickness. 

This type of stock can now be pro- 
duced not only from brass, bronze and 
aluminum alloys, but also from steel and 
even stainless. Tolerances are about the 


same as in powder metallurgy and tool- 


ing as well as production costs are very 
low. 


In competition with this method, 


powder metallurgy has to be able to 
| handle a greater variety of shapes and 
| sizes, especially with varying thicknesses. 
| A particular advantage in powder metal- 


lurgy results from the fact that internal 
shapes can be produced much more 


| readily. 


Blanking, Piercing, Shearing, Forming, 
Drawing, Coining Etc.: Products of this 
series of processes are eften referred to 


| as stampings or pressed metal parts. 


These high production techniques have 
relatively high tocling cost, but very 
low piece cost with cheap raw materials 
and fairly low scrap loss. Close toler- 
ances can be held, especially on dimen- 
sions directly controlled by the dies; 
however, where heavy stock is used, a 
trimming operation is often necessary 
in order to produce tolerances in the 
same range as those held by powder 
metallurgy. 

Powder metallurgy holds its own 
against stampings, in the manufacture of 
parts requiring greater wall thicknesses 
and varieties of sectional changes. 

Hot Press Forging: This method has 
gained in importance both for ferrous 
and nonferrous metals, but especially for 
brass. Occasional combinations of hot 
and cold forging can be used and high 
dimensional accuracy can be accom- 








plished. This is done at a sacrifice in tool 777 
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| We WALT offers 


cut-off power to spare! 

















The new DeWalt “Wet-Cut” Power is the keynote of the new DeWalt ‘'Wet-Cut” Heavy- 


Duty Metal Cutting Machine. Its 15 H. P. DeWalt-built motor, 
driving an 18’ diameter abrasive wheel or steel saw blade, 


Metal Cutting Machine: 


makes it possible to ‘‘walk’’ through the toughest kind of metal. 
@ cuts wet with coolant or dry if desired 


It is this same power that keeps abrasive wheels operating at a 
constant speed, thus increasing wheel life and accuracy of cut. 
© cuts off wide stock and odd shapes It is power like this that saves time and lowers cutting cost. 

If you have a heavy-duty metal cutting job to do, investigate 


@ also cuts metals on an angle this DeWalt. Write for full information. 


DEWALT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


2211 Fountain Avenue Lancaster, Peni... 
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Hight Door 


EVERY OPENING! 












Large or small . . . wide or narrow — doors 
give you highest efficiency when they feature 
the space-saving coiling upward action of 
Kinnear Rolling Doors! Kinnear’s famous, time- 
tested interlocking-steel-slat curtain opens up- Lo J 
ward, smoothly and easily, into a remarkably . 

small space overhead. When opened, it clears The rugged Kinnear 
the entire doorway and stays out of reach of Motor Operator 
damage by wind or vehicles. All-metal con- 
struction protects against fire, intrusion, wind and weather. And 
Kinnear Rolling Doors afford maximum additional gains from motor 
operation and remote control — in quick, efficient labor-saving opera- 
tion! Write today for complete details on Kinnear Rolling Doors! 















The Kinnear Manufacturing Company 


1780-1800 Fields Ave. Offices and Agents 1742 Yosemite Ave. 
Columbus 16, Ohio in Principal Cities San Francisco 24, Calif. 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 
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life, however. Design limitations are 
quite similar to those applying to powder 
metallurgy. 

In order for powder metallurgy to be 
able to compete with this method, it 
is necessary to reduce die wear and in- 
crease production speeds. More widely 
useful materials can and should be han- 
dled. 

Assemblies: In many cases, parts can 
be produced very economically by as- 
sembling components made by one cr 
more of the precision parts manufactur- 
ing methods, such as stamping, screw 
machining, etc, They can be joined by 
peening, threading, braziag or spot weld- 
ing. Accuracy is usually inferior to that 
obtainable by powder metallurgy, but 
shape variations are considerable. These 
methods are not restricted to any special 
group of alloys, but they do not rank 
among the cheapest in tooling nor piece 
cost. 

Powder metallurgy can often take the 
place of this method mainly due to the 
lack of intermediate handling operations 
and due to the greater accuracy. More- 
over, powder metallurgy should well be 
considered as a method for producing 
component parts for assemblies and it is 
indeed being used for this purpose in 
many instances. 

Plastic Molding: Although not a metal- 
working process, it has to be listed here 
as it is recently in competition in the 
precision parts field. It ranks as one of 
the most economical methods for pro- 
ducing large runs of pieces, but its in- 
herent weakness is in the lack of me- 
chanical strength and heat resistance. Die 
costs are quite similar to those in powder 
metallurgy. 

Production Machining: In addition to 
the methods analyzed, we have to con- 
sider production machining as a com- 
petitive method. A great deal can be 
accomplished by modern machine meth- 
ods and equipment, Yet, since handling, 
chucking, hand feeding, and other such 
operations are frequently involved, costs 
go up. It may be expected that powder 
metallurgy will continue to find its way 
into this field most easily as the margin 
is often not as close as in some of the 
aforementioned precision parts manu- 
facturing methods. 

It is not often realized that there is 
a great deal of variation in machin- 
ability depending on the materials used 
so that high production methods, al- 
though suitable for the particular shape 
and tolerances involved, may not be 
suitable to the material needed. Free 
machining alloys have been developed 
in many cases, but as a result of the 
necessary additions, properties of the 
material usually go down. 

Thus, it can be seen that high produc- 
tion machining operations have their 
limitations too. These considerations 
lead to the conclusion that material 
with high physical properties, good cor- 
rosion resistance, or other desirable char- 
acteristics, which are difficult to ma- 
chine, offer a very promising field for 
powder metallurgy. 

So far, some of the trends and limita- 
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redesigning your present steel castings to enjoy the 
many advantages of modern precision weldments, 
or whether your need is simply for extra production 
| capacity without increasing the size of your plant, 
our engineering staff will be glad to offer you their 
recommendations without obligation. Write today 
for our illustrated brochure, including a complete 
: listing of our modern and extensive facilities. 
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For a “head star finish with 


production, grind and 


3-M ABRASIVE 
BACKSTAND BELTS | 





@ Time-wasting stops in your grinding and finishing department are 
reduced to a minimum with 3-M Abrasive Backstand Belts. Used with the 
specially designed Segment Face Contact Wheel developed by 3-M Engi- 
neers, these belts grind and finish flat or curved surfaces, large or small 
surfaces smoothly and efficiently. In many cases, both grinding and finishing 
can be done in one operation. This grinding and finishing method won its 
spurs during four years of top speed war production. Today its ability 
to grind and finish a wider range of surfaces, to turn out more units per 
hour and more units per belt, and to produce better finishes that require 
a minimum of polishing, has earned it an equally important part in 
speeding reconversion. Any distributor of 3-M Products will be glad 
to give you all of the facts about 3-M Backstand Belts and the part they 
can play in your post war production. 
Ask about them or mail the coupon 
below for our free booklet. 
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tions as they are known today have 
been considered. In order to enable the 
designed and user of metal powder parts 
to analyze the problem better, it might be 
interesting to evaluate some of the 
factors responsible for the present-day 
limitations and which in many cases also 
account for the unique advantages to 
be gained by this method. 

Equipment: The type of equipment 
used in the manufacture of molded 
powder parts can now be considered 
general knowledge. However, it is not 
often realized that few of the limitations 
in the process can be blamed on avail- 
able equipment. While it has been said, 
for instance, that the size of parts is 
limited by the available press tonnages, 
it can be stated that presses of con- 
siderably higher tonnage capacity have 
been built for applications other than 
powder metallurgy and obviously, there- 
fore, there is no reason why they could 
not be made available to the powder 
metallurgy manufacturers. 

The same is true of heat-treating fur- 
naces which are now being built for much 
greater loads than are usually considered 
commercially practical for sintering. The 
reasons for the size limitations must, 
therefore, be found elsewhere and can 
usually be traced to the element of cost. 
It stands to reason that heavy equipment 
is not only more expensive to buy and to 
install, but also requires more labo:, more 
power and more maintenance to operate. 
Coincidental with these increased oper- 
ating costs incurred by large parts, the 
relatively high powder cost and expen- 
sive tooling also play an important part. 

As far as the press equipment is con- 
cerned, there are definite limitations in 
the flexibility of the available equipment 
and much is let to the ingenuity of the 
user in working out problems connected 
with the production of complicated parts. 
Although some progress has been made 
by the press builders since a_ similar 
statement was made by the writer four 
years ago’, some of the machines involv- 
ing complex mechanisms and_ intricate 
timing are difficult to build and do not 
retain the required precision after some 
service. 

In general, two types of presses are 
available for molding metal powders— 


hydraulic and mechanical. Although 
there are several types of mechanical 


presses such as crank type, cam type, 
etc., enough can be said in favor of 
each of these types to make the selec- 
tion difficult, and the influence upon 
ultimate cost is not considerable. 

Mechanical presses, as such, have the 
advantage of rapid production rates, 
uniform strokes, simplicity in control and 
maintenance, Hydraulic presses, on the 
other hand, can produce parts with a 
great deal of consistency in density. 
They have a smoother action and can be 
made more flexible. Taking the pressure 
capacity into consideration, the first costs 
of both types of presses are about in 
line, but the operating cost is, of course, 
in favor of the rapid type press wherever 
feasible. 

It has also been the writer’s experience 
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COLD ROLLED STRI 


To help keep your 
production lines moving 





Users of Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip know they can rely on 
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1. Prompt handling 2. Rigid adherence 3. Strip which con- 
of inquiries and order to shipping sched- forms to the specifi- 
schedules. ules. cations accepted. 


In addition, Follansbee’s compact organization possesses a flexibility 
which frequently permits the adjustment of mill schedules to meet 
contingencies. Check with any Follansbee Office or Agency on your 
requirements for Cold Rolled Strip or other steels. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee. Sales Agents— Chicago, Indianapolis, Houston, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Nashville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto & Montreal, Can. 
Planis—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 





COLD ROLLED STRIP ° ELECTRICAL SHEETS & STRIP * CLAD METALS 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS * SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 
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.--Ampco Metal replacements for 
ordinary bronze machine parts will last 


eeueral times ar long 


For all machine parts subject to 
wear, impact, fatigue, or corro- 
sion, you need the extra wearing 
and bearing qualities of Ampco 
Metal, the modern aluminum 
bronze alloy, to avoid frequent 
and costly replacement. 


Ampco Metal—capable of last- 
ing several times as long as or- 
dinary bronzes — is available in 
six standard grades and several 
modifications . . . varying from 
ductile and soft to rigid and hard 
. . . from material desirable for 
gears, bearings, and feed 
nuts to alloys for draw- 
ing dies. 


For production parts, it 





pays to call on Ampco’s complete 
facilities—including all processes, 
for any stage of fabrication up to 
finish machining. For maintenance 
parts, consult Ampco engineers 
regarding a well-balanced reserve 
stock of Ampco grades “tailored” 
to your needs. 


Specify Ampco Metal for the 
next job that requires superior 
strength and wear resistance . . . 
check results . . . and your good 
judgment will tell you to use it 
consistently, Write for bulletins. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Dept. §-11, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Specialists in engineering, production, 
finishing of copper-base alloy parts. 





Aluminum bronze has these advantages: 


. . « it is lighter and stronger than other bronzes . . . it is lower-priced than other 
bronzes . . . it has higher fatigue and impact values . . . it has higher compressive 
strength ... it has higher strength at elevated and sub-zero temperatures ... it contains 
enly native metals — copper, aluminum and iron . . . it is @ good bearing alloy. 
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that in commercially available furnace 
equipment coasiderable changes and im- 
provements can be made in order to 
adapt the units specifically for the pur- 
pose in hand. There are many trends 
in the field toward more complicated 
parts, new and different materials, and 
higher production rates. They will, in 
most cases, have to be handled by equip- 
ment lke, or similar to, that now avail- 
able. This point is made merely to em- 
phasize the fact that the limitations im- 
posed by the equipment itself are not of 
major importance, but this should not 
produce the impression that there is no 
leeway for the improvement or, indeed, 
radical change in practically all ma- 
chinery used for production. 


Personnel: Some operations in powder 
mectalluigy are automatic, others require 
unskillea or semi-skilled help, but the 
major operations involving labor require 
a great deal of skill, care and experience, 
wepending upon the quality of parts 
which the maaufacturer wants to pro- 
duce, the supervision of the process re- 
quires painstaking control. This applies 
to the entire process from preparing the 
raw materials through setting the dies, 
handling the green paris, setting the 
furnaces and their atmosphere, handling 
the sintered parts to the final inspection, 

It is difficult to visualize the multitude 
of variables which can enter into the 
processing of a part made by such “sim- 
ple operations” as pressing and sintering; 
any one of these variables can make a 
sizeable difference in the quality of the 
resulting product. 

Raw Material: If a given part is to 
be made from a ferrous material in com- 
petition with a part which was pre- 
viously machined trom cold-rolled steel, 
the powder metaliurgist has several 
sources of iron powder at his disposal. 
A great deal has been said and written 
about the difference between various 
types of iron powder as to chemical pur- 
ity, particle size, distribution, particle 
shape a.d the resulting characteristics 
of the powder such as compactibility, 
flow, resistance to rust, cost, etc. It is 
not generally recognized, however, that 
the resulting properties in the ferrous 
part depend very greatly on the type 
of raw material used. 


It has been demonstrated by Balke? 
that a relatively small difference in oxide 
content of iron powder made by the 
same method may have profound in- 
fluence on the density and mechanical 
properties obtainable. Other investigat- 
ors have studied the effect of particle 
size not only on the properties of the 
sintered metal but also on its behavior 
during the sintering operation itself such 
as size change. (See e.g. P. R, Kali- 
scher‘), 

It is not always true that the most ex- 
pensive material results in the highest 
efficiency for a certain part, nor is it 
true that the material of the greatest 
chemical purity will result in the best 
properties. It becomes clear, therefore, 
that when considering the feasibility of 
a part for manufacture by powder metal- 
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Century 71% horse- 
power Totally En- 
closed Fan Cooled 
Motor furnishes 
power for an auto- 
matic lathe. 


| November 19, 1945 


Longer motor life is assured when Century 
Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled Motors are 
used in destructive atmospheres. This is 
true for two major reasons: 


The inner sealed frame of these motors 
prevents dusts, dirt, oils, mist, etc., 
from attacking motor insulation, wind- 
ings, and bearings. 


2 A large, enclosed fan provides ejfec- 
" tive cooling through large air pas- 
sages. A controlled blast of cooling air 
carries heat away from active mag- 
netic material and motor bearings. 


Specify Century Totally Enclosed Fan 
Cooled Motors — be sure of protection that 
will keep your machines operating in-any 
kind of destructive atmosphere. 


Century Motors are available in a wide 
range of types and sizes from 1/20 to 600 
horsepower. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 


1806 Pine Street 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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In providing a carbide for cast iron jobs involving 
rough or interrupted cuts it has usually been considered 
necessary to sacrifice some hardness for the sake of 
strength, with consequent shortening of tool life. 


This is no longer necessary. Metallurgists of Kenna- 
metal Inc. have found a way to produce a 2 in 1 compo- 
sition. It is hard and strong. These characteristics are 
both present to a high degree in Kennametal K6 grade, 
because of its uniform, strongly-coherent structure. 


It has ample strength to withstand the shock of ma- 
chining rough, sandy, or chilled castings, even though 
they are out of rotind, or have surface interruptions — 
and at the same time it has sufficient hardness to effec- 
tively resist abrasion, and hold its keen edge for a 
remarkably long time. 


This new and improved tungsten carbide can be 
used with entire satisfaction for roughing, finishing, and 
precision boring. Scores of cases on record demonstrate 
its widespread effectiveness. 


K6 blanks, and complete single point tools, are 
now available from stock in all standard styles and sizes. 
Use them on cast iron machining jobs to assure highest 
production with lowest tool cost. Remember also, that 
this grade of Kennametal is equally effective on milling 
—which is essentially interrupted cutting. 
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lurgy, the service under which the part 
will be used has to be known in detail 
so that the decision can be made on thie 
type of raw material to be used. 

To show how important this factor 
alone can be, it may be said that at the 
present time the price of iron powder 
varies all the way from around 10 cents 
a pound to around $1 a pound. On some 
of the nonferrous materials this dif. 
ferential is not as great, but it still holds 
true that with certain types of powder 
better properties can be obtained for 
certain applications than with others. 

In connection with the raw material 
question, it must also be considered that 
some powder, although more expensive 
as far as initial cost is concerned, is more 
easily handled and, therefore, reduces 
the production cost of the part beyond 
the original extra cost. A further point 
to be considered is die wear, as some 
powders are much harder on dies than 


others; this property, strange at it seems, | 


cannot be correlated with the chemical 
composition. 
It is often claimed that a major ad- | 





vantage of powder pressing results from | 
the fact that there is no waste in raw! 
material. This is not entirely true, as | 
there is always some loss in handling | 


and pressing due to leakage, spillage, 
contamination, etc. 


Processing Technique and Subsequent | 


Operations: The various steps involved | 


in making parts from metal powder are 


well known but the actual details in- | 
volved and the methods employed to} 
overcome certain difficulties are still part | 
of the know-how of those who have been | 
working in the field for the past several | 


years. The manner in which a certain 
part is made by powder metallurgy can 
cause a considerable difference in the 
resulting properties and, at the same 
time, in the ultimate cost. 


This point is very well brought out | 


in a paper by F. V. Lenel®. He states 


that a piece with nonuniform sections | 
can be made in a die with simple punches | 


containing steps to form the various 
sections. This way, a difference in the 
rate of compfession of the powder re- 
sults in a difference in density in the 
various sections of the part, 

Where this is not permissible, multi- 
ple punches have to be used so that 
substantially uniform density can be ob- 
tained in all sections of the part. It is 
obvious that the latter method is superior 
as far as resulting properties are con- 
cerned, but it is also more expensive 
because tooling is more intricate and the 
operation may be slower. 

Generally speaking, the design, the 
workmanship and the application of the 
dies are very important elements in the 
successful production of a sintered part. 
Inasmuch as high pressure will produce 
great density, and great density in turn 
will produce good mechanical properties, 
high pressure would appear to be a 
desirable method for producing high 
quality parts. From the point of view 
of tool making, this involves the use of 
high grade alloy tool steels for dies and 
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FACTS AND FIGURES ON NEW AND EXPANDED FACILITIES OF THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY ARE NOW REVEALED IN... 


“Steel Expansion for War’ 





PRICE 
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SINGLE COPY 





PRICE SCHEDULE* 


1- 9 copies....... $2.00 each 
10-24 copies....... 1.80 each 
25-49 copies....... 1.70 each 
50-74 copies....... 1.60 each 
75-99 copies....... 1.55 each 

AOBOr- MOLE. 6's s.5 1.50 each 


%Please add 3% state sales tax on orders 
for delivery in Ohio. 
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By W. A. HAUCK 


An official report by. Mr. Hauck 
for the War Production Board 


192 pages of pertinent data on both 
industry and government financed 
projects. Detailed schedules on ca- 
pacities, location and cost. Including 
148 photographs. 


e Mr. Hauck has been with the Steel Division 
since its inception in June, 1940, then under 
the National Defense Advisory Commission 
(predecessor to WPB). Assigned to the task 
of expanding and balancing steel capacity for 
war, Mr. Hauck has inspected both large. and 
small plants all over the United States. He prepared several 
official reports which lead to the addition of 10,000,000 tons 
of integrated steel capacity, plus over 5,000,000 tons of capac- 
ity by the expansion of existing facilities. 


“STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR” is an official report 
on this gigantic undertaking prepared for the War Production 
Board and other government agencies. A large part of the 
data will be presented before the Senate when it takes up the 
problem of disposing of billions of dollars worth of surplus 
government-owned war plants. 


Much heretofore unpublished information is presented on 
new and revamped facilities of hundreds of plants, including 
those in the ore, ore transportation, coal and coke, refractory, 
ferro alloy, scrap, foundry and forging industries. The report 
provides details on types of products, capacity increases, 
plant locations, costs, etc. Included are 148 photographs, 
plus charts and tables. 


STEEL—Book Department 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send...... copies of “STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR,” 
by W. A. Hauck, postpaid. 


(] Payment is enclosed as per price schedule at left. 


(] Send invoice to company as shown below. 
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1845 Marked the Beginning 
of the Bank 
that “Grew up” with Steel 


IRST to receive a charter under the Ohio Bank 
Act of 1845 Cleveland’s oldest bank opened its 


doors in that year to face the new era of Steel. 


Rich deposits of iron ore had been found the previous 
year in the Lake Superior District, and William A. 
Otis had established Cleveland’s first important 
foundry. As ore shipments began to arrive—the first 
totaling only six barrels—business men came to 
recognize Cleveland’s strategic location as the point 
where raw materials could be brought together cheaply 
for the manufacture of iron and steel. 


Since the very beginning The National City Bank of 
Cleveland has been privileged to share in the growth 
of the Steel Industry. Mutual respect and confidence 
have thrived down through the first century of Steel. 


We cordially invite steel manufacturers and fabricators 
to discuss with us the financial problems which affect 
their present and future position in the industry. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
—— OF CLEVELAND = 
"tbe, 8 
Euclid at 4 B45 } East Sixth 
Lavns out” 

NOW IN OUR 101ST YEAR 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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punches, wih their initial high cost 
and the difficulty in machining and 
finishing and great care in the heat 
treating of the die parts. 

Even if these precautions are carefully 
observed, it only stands to reason that 
the wear on the dies is considerably} 
greater with the higher pressures. This 
is one of the reasons why the makers of 
powder metallurgy parts do not offer 
materials which have tensile strengths in 
the range of 150,000 psi, although there 
are refereaces in the literature stating 
that such materials have been produced 
in the laboratory. 

It has often been suggested that the 
resistance of the metal powder to be 
formed into a dense mass can be over- 
come by means of heat. This would put 
the metal powder into a plastic state 
and, therefore, allow the particles to 
conform more readily to each others 
shape and close the voids between them, 
This assumption was proved to be cor- 
rect by means of laboratory experiments, 
Yet, the set-up is difficult because it is 
necessary to use controlled atmosphere 
to avoid oxidation. Moreover, die wear 
is rapid and production rates are slow, | 
‘Yherefore, this method is non-commer-| 
cial for most applications at the present 
time. 

From the point of view of press design} 
and press operation, lower compacting 
pressures are also desirable~ because it} 
will enable the making of larger parts 
per available total tonnage. 

In the sintering operation, other means 
are available to increase the density and} 
thereby the mechanical properties of the 
materials. These consist in higher tem- 
peratures, longer sintering times and 
better controlled atmospheres. Again, 
it is purely a question of production cost 
to decide how far one can go in pro- 
ducing materials with outstanding prop- 
erties. The sintering temperature itself 
is, of course, limited not only by this 
economical consideration, but also by 
the melting point of the material in hand, 
and in some cases, by the temperature at} 
which grain growth will occur or undue 
distortion of the parts will take place. 

The length of the sintering time is 
more purely a question of cost, although 
in some cases the tendency to decarbur- 
ization, dezincification or other structur- 
al changes is enhanced by extended 
heating time. 

On iron parts, increasing the sintering 
temperature from 800 to 1450° C pro- 
duces an increase in density of 10.7 per 
cent?, An increase of the sintering time 
from 1 to 4 hours produces an increase 
in density of 4.6 per cent. With more 
time, however, this rate of increase does 
not continue. After about 32 hours, only 
a very slight increase in density occurs. 

The application of controlled atmos 
pheres to the sintering process is some- 
what more critical than in the case of 
bright annealing, hardening, _ brazing, 
etc. because in this instance any effect 
which the atmosphere might have on the 
metal would not be confined to the sur- 
face, but would also cause a reaction to 
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No other type of metal 
can approach the production records of 
Cemented Carbide tools and dies. Vas- 
coloy-Ramet Tantalum/Tungsten Carbide, 
the hardest, fastest cutting metal known 
to science is revolutionizing the machin- 
ing of steel and non-ferrous metals. 

For your reconversion schedules, test, 
these tools for maximum efficiency and 
minimum cutting time. Write for Bulletin, 
VR-360. 


VASCO LOY AMET CORPORATION 


An Affiliate of Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation and Vanadium-Alloys Steel Company 
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Swell for a 
Knife Sharpner 








Fine for 
a Painter 


but — 
for applying coolants to machine tools 
tA) 
GRAY-MILLS 
COOLANT 4, SYSTEMS 


O. K. for 
a Handyman 












DON’T slow down good 
machines and good work- 
men with makeshift cool- 
ant applications. With a 
Gray-Mills Coolant System 
you can simply, inexpen- 
sively apply coolants and 
cutting oils to all machin- 
ing operations. The system 
can be switched from one 
machine to another, will 
apply coolants and cutting 
oils in controlled volume. 
constantly or intermittently, 
A Gray-Mills Pumping 
Unit on machines not hav- 
ing a built-in-system, results in stepped-up pro- 
duction because it is possible to increase cutting 
speeds, prolong tool life and improve finish. 
Lower production costs—get the most out of 
your machines— grinders, drill presses, abrasive 
cut-off machines, lathes, metal cutting band saws, 
milling machines, etc.—with a Gray-Mills Coolant 
System. They are available in a variety of models, 
with pans and fit- 
tings for every re- 
quirement. Send 
for complete in- 
formation today. 








GRAY-MILLS CO. 


1937 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Complete Portable 
COCLANT SYSTEMS 


FRACTIONAL H. P. PUMPS e PARTS CLEANING SYSTEMS 
INDUSTRIAL FLUID REFRIGERATING SYSTEMS 
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take place inside the material. This 
must be avoided under all circumstances, 
The care required in maintaining a suit- 
able atmosphere for the particular ma- 
terial used cannot be over-emphasized, 
The first cost as well as the operation of 
commercial atmosphere generators with 
cleaning and control devices are high and 
add to the cost involved in the produc- 
tion of powder metallurgy parts, 

Although molded parts are usually 
made with the purpose of having a 
finished product which require no further 
machining of any kind, there are many 
cases where parts are so intricate that 
they cannot so be made entirely by 
molding. In those cases, some machine 
finishing operation has to be used, and 
the machinability of the sintered product 
is of the utmost importance. All the steps 
which go into the processing of the part 
enter into this picture, from the raw ma- 
terial to the final heat treatment. 


Control and Inspection: It is common 
knowledge how important a part con- 
trol and inspection have played in the 
war production program. Their import- 
ance in the manufacture of precision 
parts by powder metallurgy has not been 
sufficiently emphasized in the past. 

This phase of powder metallurgy is 
strictly a precision business, its relative 
importance is probably much greater in 
this field than in many other industries. 


It is necessary, in many cases, to ex- 


ercise constant vigilance throughout the | 


cycle of manufacture with intermediate 
inspection at every step and with parti- 
cularly careful inspection of raw ma- 
terials and the finished parts. Elimina- 
tion of any one of the control and in- 
spection operations might result in re- 
duction of cost, but it would involve 
a sacrifice in quality and consistency 
which would more than offset the sav- 
ing realized in this manner. 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
cast test samples with production pieces 
as in common practice in the foundry. 
As pointed out by Lenel®, properties ob- 
tained on test bars are only an approxi- 
mate indication of the properties obtained 
from a certain material by means of a 
certain processing cycle, Special inspec- 
tion tools have been devised often, there- 
fore, to handle production control. 


The rockwell hardness test can be 
used as an indication, but is often mis- 
leading. A part which has not been 
thoroughly sintered may actually show 
a greater rockwell hardness due to the 
work hardening in the compressed metal 
powder particles. Then, when the ma- 
terial is fairly well sintered, i.e., a satis- 
factory bond between the particles has 
been developed, the hardness may drop 
to below the rockwell B range. Finally, 
upon completion of the sintering cycle, 
i.e., when complete diffusion has taken 
place between the various ingredients, 
the hardness again rises according to 
the desired structure of the material. 

Heat treatable steel can not be made 
consistently by powder metallurgy tech- 
nique, and rockwell hardness of C65 can 
readily be obtained in the laboratory. 
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How Murex Type MA Helped Us out of a Jam 


We'd almost gotten our new arc 
welding department running per- 
fectly, when in comes this special 
carbon-moly steel pipe job that 
threatened to knock us back on our 
heels. 

I went over the situation with 
Tom, our arc welding super, and he 
was not happy about it. 

“The work can’t be positioned,” 
he said, “and we have to use these 
A.C. Machines—the D.C. sets won’t 
be ready for weeks. On top of that, 


they want a tensile strength of 
70,000 or more, with better than 
22% ductility. That’s going to take 
quite a rod.” 

“Right, Boss,” I agreed. “And 
Murex Type MA is the rod. It was 
designed for all-position welding of 
carbon molybdenum and other high 
strength steels. It works on A.C. or 
D.C. It’s especially useful for high- 
quality overhead and vertical welds. 
This rod was the first of its type in 
the industry...only been available 


for a couple of months. Want to 
try it?” 

“You bet,” Tom told me. “We'd 
better check on it right away.” 

We did, and it worked fine. We 
got the pipe job out on time, and 
now we stock a supply of Murex 
Type MA rods regularly for similar 
jobs. Tom swears by this new 
E-7011 electrode; the welders like 
it; and Quality Control thinks the 
work we turn out with it is swell. 
Of course, I’m happy, too. 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY, 
ALBANY + CHICAGO ~ PITTSBURGH «+ SO. 


NEW YORK 5, 
SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 


Pea? ¥3 
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REDESIGN NOW — 


LIGHT WEIGHT... 
MACHINABILITY... 








In the keen postwar competition, no 
product can afford to carry the com- 
petitive disadvantage of extra poundage. 

To gain such advantages as light 
weight, easy machinability, and resist- 
ance to corrosion, a recent survey covering 187 products 
showed that in 109 of them changes were contemplated 
from other metals to aluminum. 

Let Acme’s experienced engineering staff show you 
how Acme Aluminum Alloy Castings can improve your 
product, speed your production, and strengthen your 
competitive position. 

Submit your blueprints or specifications for recom- 
mendations. Often a slight design modification suggested 
by Acme engineers reveals unsuspected possibilities for 
a change to aluminum castings, with its many advantages. 
And there’s no obligation. 


ACME ALUMINUM ALN 


DAYTON 3, OHIO 


New York: F. G. Diffen Co., 111 Broadway ‘ 


Chicago: Metal Parts & Equipment Co., 2400 W. Madison St., St. Louis: Metal Parts & Equitinent Co., 3615 Olive St. 
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For reasons of economy, the reproduc- 
tion of this type material in production 
does not seem to afford many advantages 
at this time. ‘This high hardness read- 
ing is all the more surprising, however, 
because due to the slight porosity which 
is always present in sintered metals, the 
rockweit C reading is usually found to 
be lower than would be expected ac- 
cordinz to tests which are not sensitive 
to porosity. Much development work 
will be required to produce this type 
of material in production with a guar- 
antee of repeating the properties in each 
piece and in each section. 

This need for development work and 
pilot plant operation, in order to trans- 
late research laboratory results into com- 
mercial practice, exists in many branches 
of powder metallurgy. These activities 
will broaden the application of | this 
precision parts manufacturing method as 
time goes on. Some unsuitable appli- 
cations will be discarded, while new and 
improved methods and materials, com- 
bined with increased economies, will be 
introduced if and when some of the re- 
strictions and limitations described in the 































| vember 1943. Pages 124 to 127 and Page 180. 


RESISTANCE TO CORROSION 


June 1948, pages 81 to 84 and 154 to 168. 


| ing Co. Inc., 234 King St., Brooklyn, N. 


| operate such processes on theoretical back- 





preceding paragraphs have been over- 
come. 
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Chemistry as Basis of 
Art of Electroplating 
Chemistry for Electroplaters, by C. B. 


F. Young; cloth, 205 pages, 5% x 8 3/4 
inches; published by Chemical Publish- 








Y, for $4. 

Developing of plating of metals as a 
chemical and electrical process has been 
a major achievement of the metallurgical 
industries for a century. Although elec- 
troplating involves some of the most com- 
plicated theoretical aspects of chemistry 
ard electrical physics few attempt to 












ground. 

An art rather than a science has de- 
veloped in most electroplating plants and 
much is done by those who have a feel- 
ing and skill rather than understanding 
of the laws governing their work. It 
has been the attempt of the author to 
present the theory in a way to allow 
those who work with the processes to 
become more familiar with fundamentals 
of their art. 
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NEATLY ROUNDED FLANGES 
Just another simple job on 
STEELWELDS 


Did you ever have a problem in metal forming? Did you ever 
wonder how to make some unusual shape — and do it at the 
least possible cost? Many Steelweld customers have been con- 
fronted with such situations. Very often they have discovered the 
solution to be in their Steelweld press right in their own shop. 

A stoker manufacturer had a problem on how to flange the 
edges of stoker panels. They had to be round and neat on three 
sides. He found the answer in his Steelweld. Now he flanges 
the edges of three panels per ram stroke quickly and accurately. 

The varied work and the simplicity with which it can be done, 
makes a Steelweld press an unusually versatile tool that is ap- 
preciated more and more as its possibilities are discovered with 
actual experience. Write for booklet below and get the details. 


TAN, N SEP THUS 200K! "THE CLEVELAND GRANE A ENGINEERING 60, 


‘ CATALOG No. 2002 gives com- 
oa plete construction and engineer. 1125 EAST 283n0 ST. WICKLIFFE. OHIO. 


ing details. Profusely illustrated. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEAT 


TREATING FURNACES 
for: 
CARBURIZING 
- NORMALIZING 
HARDENING 
ATMOSPHERE CONTROL 
TEMPERING 
STRESS RELIEVING 
ANNEALING 
NATURALIDING 
BRAZING 
CYANIDING 
CYCLE ANNEALING 


LANSING ENGINEERING CO. 


¥ 














Integral Assembly of Recir- 
culating .unit,. byron an 

easily removable removing . 
six. cap screws. 


934-36 Clark Street 
LANSING 6 MICH. 








Descaling Steel 


(Continued from Page 121) 
Note uniform, oxide-free surface of 
sample below. 

Fig. 2, After the brightening dip, wire 
is rinsed in high-pressure water stream, 
as shown. This removes whatever tiny 
particles of loose scale may remain and 
also any nitric acid which may be cling. 
ing to the wire. In addition, the hosing 
down passivates the steel and prevents 
formation of new scale. 

Fig. 3 shows rack of stainless wire 
coming out of the quick brightening dip 
which follows descaling bath treatment 
and water quench. This usually is a 
nitric acid bath maintained at 160° F; 
time of immersion again varies according 
to materal — stainless bars or sheets re- 
quire several minutes, fine wire a matter 
of seconds, 

Fig. 4 is a view of the quenching 
operation, tank at Rustless being lined 
up with and adjacent to caustic bath 
tank (not shown in photo). Steam formed 





For full details of the sodium 
hydride pickling process, see 
STEEL, Nov. 5, p. 122. In that 
article, second paragraph, line 8 
—beginning with the word “Up- 
on”—should read “Upon quench- 
ing work in water, reduced mate- 
rial is blasted from surface by 
generation of steam, and all that 
remains is to brighten surface by 
a few seconds’ dip in acid.” 











by the metal at 700° F blasts loose into 
the quench bath water a substantial 
amount of reduced oxide. Note location 
of ventilator fans for removal of fumes. 

Fig. 5 shows rack of stainless steel wire 
emerging from bath. Time of immersion 
depends upon such factors as nature of 
scale, mass of work, etc., and can range 
from a few seconds to 20 min. Note 
flames from vent holes in lids of gener- 
ator boxes in this view and in Fig. 6. 
In order to prevent a critical mixture 
of air and hydrogen, the hydrogen is 
fed in in such amounts (from 80 to 160 
cu ft per ton of metal descaled), that 
there is enough to satisfy the sodium, 
fill the generator boxes, and burn a flame. 

Fig. 6 shows attendant replenishing 
bath by dropping new sodium brick 
through charge hole in generator. These 
sodium bricks, weighing about 2% |b 
each, are added with tongs—one to each 
generator—at intervals of about 15 min. 
From 6 to 12 lb of sodium is required 
per ton of steel treated, depending upon 
relative amount of surface to be descaled. 

Hydrogen, obtained by dissociating am- 
monia by standard means, passes through 
the metallic sodium, dissolving it to form 
the sodium hydride of the solution. So- 
dium hydride reacts with the scale to 
form caustic soda, which is the material 
comprising the bath itself. Sodium hy- 
dride content is determined by a simple 
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Top off your good work on your Payroll Savings Plan 
with an outstanding showing in the Victory Loan—our 
last all-out effort! 


Help bring our boys back to the homes for which they 


VICTORY LOAN ! 


fought—and give our wounded heroes the best of medi- 
cal care—by backing the Victory Loan! You know your 
quota! You also know by past war-loan experience that 
your personal effort and plant solicitation are required 
to make your quota. 


Sell the New F.D. Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond through your 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! «. 


In rallies, interdepartmental contests, 
and solicitations, promote the new Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond! ‘Better than ‘“‘cash 
in hand,” Victory Bonds enable the buyers to build for 
the future—assure a needed nest egg for old age. 

Keep on giving YOUR MOST to the Victory Loan! 
All Bond payroll deductions during November and De- 


cember will be credited to your quota. Every Victory 
Bond is a ‘Thank You’”’ to our battle-weary men overseas 
—also a definite aid in making their dreams of home 
come true! Get behind the Victory Loan to promote 
peacetime prosperity for our returning veterans, 
your nation, your employees-- 

and your own industry! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Types RT-12 and RT-14 
(heavier) 





Types R T-, R T-2, 
RT-4, RT-5 





Rex-Tube isn’t a cure-all, of course. But within its capacity this 
rugged, flexible metal hose will handle efficiently and econom- 
ically just about anything you give it to do. There are sizes and 
types, for example, that range from oil can spouts ... to heavy 


duty tubing used in steaming out tank cars. 


Production men throughout industry know that many of 
their exacting problems can be solved with Rex-Tube or with 
the other flexible metal hose products in the complete C.M.H. 
line, including: Rex-Weld, Rex-Flex S.S., Avioflex and Cellu- 
lined. We can help you, too! Write today for Booklet E-144. 


Flexible Metal Hose for Every Industrial Use =, 
















cHIGAGD Mm METAL HOSE Corporation 


EEGs MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Plants: Maywood and Elgin, Ill. 
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gas test with a gas evolution apparatus, 
If test is low, feed is increased; de. 
creased if test exceeds 2 to 3 per cent 
sodium hydride. 

Fig. 7 is a closeup view of stainless 
steel wire descaled by the du Pont so- 
dium hydride descaling process and 
brightened by quick dip in acid. 

A steady stream of material should be 
fed through the descaling system in 
order to hold cost per pound to pickle in 
line economically. This continuous work- 
feeding principle of operation justifies 
maintenance of the bath at all times in 
condition and at temperature. Straight- 
chromium stainless steels and _ high 
chromium-nickel stainless steels can be 
white pickled by this method without 
and blasting. The process is not con- 
fined to stainless, but also can be utilized 
to treat other alloys. 





Precipitation Hardening | 
Range of New Alloy Wide | 


A soft, ductile alloy which can be 
hot or cold formed into intricate shapes 
and then hardened by a comparatively 
low temperature aging treatment, has 
been developed by Driver-Harris Co., 
Harrison, N. J. It differs from many 
precipitation hardening alloys in that 
dependable and uniform hardening re- 
sponse does not involve critical control 
of chemical analysis, fabricating tech- 
nique, or heat treatment, according to 
company. 

The alloy, No. 720, has a nominal | 
chemical analysis of 60 per cent copper, 
20 per cent nickel, and 20 per cent } | 
manganese. The alloying constituents | 
used are all electrolytically produced. 
Aging is characteristic of a wide range 
of alloys of the general composition given, 
and there are no critical limits which | 
must be held to assure uniformity in | 
hardening. 

Hardening of parts involves only heat- } / 
ing in the temperature range of 500° | 
to 900° F for the time interval which | 
will produce the desired hardness. No | 
appreciable drop in hardness is shown | 
even after several days of continuous 
heating. By heating to 1050°-1200° 
F the alloy returns to the hardness it 
had before cold working or aging. The 
alloy may be water quenched or aif 
cooled from this temperature and then | 
rehardened by repeating the aging pro- | 
cedure. Due to its low thermal con- 
ductivity, this alloy can be heated in 
local areas to increase ductility or soften 
hardened section. Negligible distortion 
of formed elements occurs during heat 
treatment. Hardened parts retain the 
structure and physical dimensions which 
they had upon attaining hardening tem- 
perature. 

Since it has a modulus of elasticity of 
18 x 10° when soft annealed, and 21 x 
10° in the heat treated condition, an 
alloy part which does not meet specifi- 
cations can be brought within limits 
either by further heat treatment or by 
heat drawing, Driver-Harris metallur- 
gists state. 
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It’s easy 
Bending Roll 





~ FLOOR LEVEL (a 
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@ A few years ago, bending an angle leg-in was 
a job which took plenty of time and when finished, 
was not too satisfactory. Then Buffalo engineers 
developed and patented the ‘‘leg-in attachment’, 
a simple, fool-proof device which makes the leg- 
in job a cinch. 

Today, thousands of Buffalo Bending Rolls handle 
angles, tees, channels, flats, rounds and other 
shapes with an ease and speed which is astonish- 
ing the first time you see it. 





If you bend metal as part of your manufacturing 
process, there is a Buffalo Bending Roll which 
will do it better, and cheaper, than any other 
method. 


Write us, telling what you bend and the diameter, 
and we’ll tell you what machine you should have. 
Don't put it off—start NOW to reduce your 
bending costs! 


BUFFALO FORGE 


COMPANY 
158 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower and Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


BENDING ROLLS 
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ROTO-CLON E* 


DUST CONTROL 
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In heavy duty shakeout service Roto-Clone has proved its value 


through years of successful performance. The Type W Roto- 


Clone, which can be seen in the background at the left of the 
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*Regislered Trade-Mark for : 
a Dynamic Precipitalor or 
Hydrostatic Baffle-Type Wet 
. Collector. 


picture above, exhausts the 
cope and drag shakeout and the 
casting removal station. This 
Roto-Clone dust control in- 
stallation is typical of many 
such systems serving leading 
foundries throughout the 
country. For information on 
the Type W Roto-Clone (wet 
type) for foundry service, ask 
for Bulletin No. 274 A. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc. 


443 Centra) Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
in Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 





















Nitriding Engine Parts 


(Continued from Page 123) 


and nitriding installations for that pur- 
pose at Wright Aeronautical are arnong 
the largest. Studebaker Corp. likewise 
has employed nitriding extensively, 
These installations are laid out with pio- 
duction line methods of handling and 
incorporate unusual ammonia and labor 
saving features which are possible be- 
cause of the scale of operation. Fig. 7 
shows a battery of 37 of these bell type 
furnaces with a complement of loading 
bases and controls. Parts are fed to 
the furnaces and taken away by the 
roller tables which stretch along the 
aisles. Temperature and ammonia control 
panels are seen behind the row of build- 
ing columns at the right. 

These furnaces have a loading space 
59 in. diameter by 53 in. high, and will 
take a charge of 150 to 164 cylinders, 
loaded on the bases in much the same 
manner as the gears shown in Fig. 1. 
Internal furnace construction is shown 
on Fig. 5. Its components are (1) the 
base with its alloy charge castings on 
which the load is placed; (2) the sheet 





TABLE I 
TYPICAL CYLINDER NITRIDING CYCLE 
Purge with reused gas ............ 4 hr 
Sati 2 aera 5 hr 
Pee ee ee 85 hr 
BR es dr a 8 hr 
ne i ay wari %—hr 





alloy hood, for sealing in the ammonia; 
(3) and the bell furnace which is handled 
by crane, moving from base to base in 
continuous operation. 

The base is equipped with a circulating 
impellor type fan and may or may not 
have a cylindrical sheet alloy baffle for 
directing the fan circulation, depending 
on the nature of the load. No baffle 
is used for cylinders or for the ring 
gears in Fig. 1. The hood is sealed 
to the base in the oil trough at the peri- 
phery and the fan shaft is also sealed 
in oil, so there is no ammonia leakaze. 
One can walk along the line of furnaces 
in Fig. 7 without detecting ammonia 
odor. 

Temperature is controlled from a 
thermocouple projecting through the 
furnace side, and from one in the base, 


projecting into the load. The tempera- f 


ture control panels are seen along with 
the ammonia control panels in Fig. 2. 

Ammonia control includes provision for 
(1) flushing out the air from a freshiy 


loaded base, using exhaust gases from [ 


other bases; (2) then turning in fresh 


ammonia for nitriding; and (3) finally, | 
flushing out the ammonia with low pres- Ff 


sure air before unloading. The am- 
monia which is transported in tank car, 
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and transferred to a storage tank, is 


delivered to the control panels at ap- 
proximately 35 lb pressure. Manometers, 
flowmeters, and bubblers give operators 
visual indication of furnace pressure and 
flow. Each panel group has a dissoci- 
ation pipette for periodic chocking of 
dissociation and purging. Typical per- 
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Production Rates 


“Our Industrial Oven wire and cable 
lacquering system has stepped up our 
finishing speed 25 percent while reducing 
our labor cost for this operation approxi- 
mately 30 percent.” 

Those are the words of E. W. Gund- 
strom, chief engineer of the Rome Cable 
Corporation of Rome, New York. This 
company uses its 1OE system to bake 
lacquer finishes on radio hook-up wire and 
ignition cable ranging in diameter from 
.070’’ to .600’’ OD, simultaneously apply- 





ing one saturating coat and 11 lacquer 
coats. The full range of the equipment 
includes wire from .010” to .750’. 


Operating 24 hours a day, six days a 
week, Rome Cable has enjoyed satis- 
factory continuous operation, with down 
time for maintenance and repairs a 
negligible factor. 

“We have made a great improvement 
in the quality of the finish with our [OE 
equipment,”’ said Mr. Gundstrom. “This 
is due to better heat distribution in the 
oven, constant tension and speed through 
all coating passes, proper wiper design 
and highly efficient lacquer and saturant 
storage equipment. Other advantages 
which mean a lot to us are the excellent 
oven exhaust system, which is safer and 
makes the work more pleasant; the com- 
pletely automatic safety and production 














controls, which give us a feeling of security 
we have not had in the past; and the 
individual takeup machines, which enable 
us to stop one wire without interfering 
with general production.” 


All 1OE oven processing units are 
supplied with the most complete and 
modern automatic control systems, in- 
stalled and field wired by our engineers. 
OE lacquer towers are explosion proof 
whether heated by electricity, gas, oil or 
steam. 


OVEN ENGINEERING 
NEWS 


Wire Speeds Through This Lacquer 
System at 72,000 Feet per Hour; 








Increased 25% 


ABOVE—At the Rome 

Cable Corporation, eight 
controlled-tension pay- 
offs feed wire into the 
saturation and lacquer 
pots of the IGE cable 
lacquering system. The 
oven tower is seen above ; 
the pots. 


RIGHT—In this view of 
the system, windup ma- 
chines draw the finished 
wire from the oven and 
wind it on reels. These 
machines maintain con- 
stant tension within a 
wide range of speeds 
allowing high - speed 
processing under tensions 
ranging from a few ounces 
to hundreds of pounds. 


Similar systems, with minor adapta- 
tions necessitated by the nature of ma- 
terials processed, are used by other in- 
dustries. 1OE payoffs, lacquer pots, ovens 
and windup machines save time and 
money in the impregnation and coating 
of paper, textiles, rope, tape, fishline, 
surgical suture and other continuous 
materials. 







How Do They Work? 


The operation of 1OE 
systems such as the one 
at Rome Cable is de- 
scribed in our 16-page 
reprint of a Wire and 
Wire Products article. 
A copy will be sent to 
you on request. 


(This is No. 23 of a series. Reprints of previous advertisements will be sent free upon request.) 
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OAKITE 
SOLUBLE 
OIL 






its rust-preventing properties and 
remorkable resistance to rancid- 
ity make Odakite Soluble Oil 
widely useful on an ever-widen- 
ing variety of machining and wet 
grinding operations. It provides a 
uniform, stable, well-balanced 
emulsion that contributes to pre- 
cision work, better finish and ex- 
tended tool life. Because of its 
greater dilution ration, this high 
quality product is extremely eco- 
nomical to use. 






























Try Oakite Soluble Oil, for ex- 
ample as a coolant on wet grind- 
ing. You'll be convinced that it 
keeps wheels clean and free- 
cutting, makes frequent dressing of 
wheels unnecessary, assures a bet- 
ter finish, and eliminates rusting. 


Oakite Soluble Oil, in machining 
or wet grinding operations is fully 
described in a 20-page booklet. 
It may be had FREE for the asking! 
Call your local Oakite Technical 
Service Representative, or write 
us direct. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
34-E Thames $t., New York 6, N.Y. 
Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principe! Cities of the United States and Canado 
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| cooled, in-line, aircraft engine. 


formance data for a load of cylinders 
is given in Table I. Table II shows 
ammonia and power consumption for 
this operation. 

These figures on ammonia and energy 
consumption are representative of what 
may be obtained in large scale operation 
with the fairly dense loadings which are 
obtained with cylinders, gears, shafts, 
etc. 


Nitriding Crankshafts 
Nitriding of crakshafts for wear and 


| : P ° ° ° 
fatigue resistance is carried on also in 


bell type furnaces. Fig. 2 shows a bat- 





TABLE II 
CYLINDERS 
AMMONIA AND POWER CONSUMPTION 
Case depth 0.015-in. (average) 
Average Dissociation 83% (approximate) 
Ammonia Consumption lb 
Ammonia Consumption 0.022-Ib per Ib of 





linders 
Ammonia Consumption 0.025-Ib per sq ft of 
nitrided area 
Power Consumption 618 r 
Power Consumption 0.21-kwhr per Ib of 
cylinders 
TABLE Ii 


SMALL PARTS NITRIDING CYCLE 





WS MN 65. ve kv Shot pO 1 hr 

TN BER EIS tea of 2.5 hr 

EEG Ee NB bs Vici 85 hr 

ON BRAS IRONS i pr ge 4 hr 

PUD ORION ie ins eo a ks ss hr 
TABLE IV 


SMALL PARTS 
AMMONIA AND POWER CONSUMPTION 


Case Depth 0.015-in. 

Ammonia Consumption 25 Ib 

Ammonia Consumption 0.063-lb per Ib parts 
Power Consumption 247 kwhr 

Power Consumption 0.62-kwhr per Ib parts 





tery of such furnaces which are used 
in nitriding crankshafts for a water- 
Each 


| shaft has a floating “double-whiffletree” 
| support, so there is no sagging out of 


| line, 


Statistics on the nitriding cycle 
for small parts and data on ammonia and 
power consumption for a typical cycle 


_ appear in Tables III and IV, respectively. 


Nitriding Miscellaneous Small Parts 


The bell type furnace is best suited 
to fairly large scale production. For 
smaller parts and production, the pit 


| type furnace is used. Fig. 4 shows such 


a furnace in sections. Parts to be ni- 
trided are loaded into the charge basket 


| outside the furnace and the loaded bas- 


| Temperature 
| thermocouple projecting through the top, 
| just 


ket is then placed into the furnace. A 
radiation shield protects the basket from 
direct radiation from the heating ele- 
ments, and also serves to direct circula- 
tion set-up by the impellor fan in the 
bottom. Heating elements have low 
dissipation rates to minimize dissociation. 
is controlled from the 


above the basket. The cover is 
sealed to the furnace by the circumfer- 
ential oil trough. The furnace is cooled 


| with the charge and so an external gas 


cooler and pump are provided. This is 
seen in Fig. 3. 

Typical performance data for this type 
are as follows: 

Basket—30 in. diam by 30 in, deep. 


Charge—400 Ib net, small gears, bush- 
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« might be expected, the cost per | 
d of nitriding in the pit furnace 
® greater than in the bell furnace. Aside 
om the smaller scale of operation, the 






ih the charge: while in the bell furn- 





» only the base and hood are cooled | 

the charge, the furnace bell re- | 
ing its heat during continuous op- 
ation. 
While the foregoing examples are typi- 
Fal and nitriding results are uniform 
and dependable, it is not unlikely that 
ammonia consumption will be further 
reduced. That is, present day practice 
il adheres largely to the tradition of 

ting dissociation to 35 per cent or 
under. In many cases, not involving 
corrosion resistance, the dissociation 
could be as high as 60 per cent. This 


would reduce overall consumption to 
about 60 per cent of the figure cited 













above. 


It is the writer's belief that gradually 
the industry will take advantage of this 
fact to reduce costs. 


Those familiar with nitriding practice 
recognize that the figures for am- 
consumption in the above in- 
are generally lower than in pre- 
ars for comparable conditions. | 
nge of from 0.022-lb per lb of 
ed parts in the larce scale bell fur- 
operation to 0.063-lb in the small 
pit furnace operation, is representa- 
‘of good current practice. It is un- 
safe to generalize beyond this, because 
of the many variable factors. The signi- 
|ficant point is that ammonia cost is one 
of the major cost items in nitriding and 
‘any reduction in ammonia consumption 
\materially reduces overall cost. This 
has been the objective in making the re- 
finements in furnace design. 






















Electroplating Handbook 
’4\ Out in Fourth Edition 


Electro-Plating, by Samuel Field and 
A. Dudley Weill; cloth, 437 pages, 5 x 
7 inches; published by Pitmar Publishing 
| Corp., 3 West 45th, street, New York, 
for $5. 

The fourth edition of this work has 
been published to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in the electroplating field, in 
which advances have been definite since 
the prior edition. Several departments 
have been revised and enlarged, in- 
cluding increasing application of bright 
nickel plating, usually followed by de- 
position of chromium. Filtration of elec- 
troplating solutions is treated at length. 

Extending range of electrodeposition 
processes and application in numerous 
smanufacturing methods have necessitated | 
imposition of specifications and _ testing 
of deposits to insure adaptation to the end 
sought. A separate chapter has been | 
devoted to this. 

So dependent are practical operations 
on theoretical aspects some enlargement 
of the fundamental principles has been 
deemed necessary. 
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A moisture-proof unit is the metal-enclosed coil of the EC & M 
Type SW Magnet. After heat treatment, the coil-unit is con- 
nected by piping to the mixer which has prepared the new No. 
282 insulating compound. Pressure forces the compound into 
the bottom of the coil-case until it runs out an overflow pipe at 
the top. The entire unit is then baked to thermally-set the 
compound. Advantages of No. 282 are:—high dielectric strength, 
stable—will not melt—remains resilient—clings to metal to act 
as a cushion between the coil and its case. Booklet 900 describes 
this new all-welded magnet. Write for your copy today. 
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Electrolytic Manganese 


(Continued from Page 143) 


which electrolytic manganese was added 
to furnace and ladle. As recoveries of 
manginese with oxidizing slags may 
low when the electrolytic manganese 
chips are scattered on top of the slag 
two methods of adding the manganese 
to the furnace were studied. In one 
1/32 to 1/16-in. by 1/2 to 2-in. chips 
of electrolytic manganese were slovele 
into the furnace on top of the slag. Re- 
coveries in this case were only 47.5 per 
cent at the time of blocking the heat 
and 44 per cent on final addition of the 
bulk of the manganese before tap. In 
the other case the chips werevadded ip 
50-lb lots, in burlap sacks; recoveries 
of 78 and 70 per cent were calculated 
for the manganese addition at time o: 
block and final addition before tap, re- 
spectively. Furnace recoveries with fer- 
romanganese normally range from 65 to 
70 per cent in this practice. Addition} 
of electrolytic manganese to the ladle 
gave a recovery of 89 per cent; here part 
of the slag was held back by the use of al 
6-in. tap hole. Thus, it is demonstrated 
that recovery of electrolytic manganese 
is not a serious problem with oxidizing 
slags when a suitable technique for mak- 
ing the addition has been develuped. 






















' 


Time of Addition Important 





A good illustration of the use of man-| 
ganese to reduce the FeO (fe:ric oxide) 
content of the slag and to secure bett 
deoxidation of the steel was had when! 
the electrolytic manganese was added 
at the time of the silicon block. The 
slag taken after the boil in each case 
showed the expected high FeO and 
correspondingly low SiO, (silica). As the 
heat was blocked the FeO decreased 
and the SiO, increased. When _ the 
electrolytic manganese was added, the 
MnO (manganese oxide) _ increased 
markedly in both heats so treated, and 
the FeO as well as the SiO, dropped. 
The action of the electrolytic manganese 
may be attributed to the relatively fine 
state of division of this material as com- 
pared with ordinary ferromanganese. 
This was confirmed by experiments in 
which finely divided ferromanganese was 
added to the slag and the reaction pro 
ceeded’ in the same direction: In the 
heat in which electrolytic manganese 
was added to the ladle the analysis of 
the furnace slag remained fairly com 
stant after the heat was blocked. 

As considerable attention is paid t 
the effect of hydrogen at this plant, tests 
for hydrogen, as well as tensile tests 
after different heat treatments, were ( 
made on bars from the heats in question. P 
The tensile tests yielded results sub- 
stantially as would be expected for the tN 
normalizing treatment received. Au aging 
treatment of the normalized test bars aj 
200° C increased the ductility materially) = 
It is of interest to note that bars that 
were first heated at 200° C and the 
normalized from 930° C did not show 
the improvement in ductility found whet 
tempering was carried out after normali 
zing. The impression was gained thal 
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there were more “birds eyes” in the 
fractures of test bars that had been 
normalized only than would ordinarily 
be found in this type of steel, but these 
were not pronounced enough to be de- 
leterious. It appeared that the clectroly- 
tic manganese introduced more hydro- 
gen than the ferromanganese but the 
cast products from these heats were 
acceptable from every point of view. 
Further experimental heats will be made 
nsing electrolytic manganese that has 
been heat treated to remove hydrogen. 

A series of tests was made in coopera- 
tion with the Atlas Steel Castings Co., 
Buffalo, in which electrolytic manganese 
was added to heats of acid stec] produced 
in both the open-hearth and the electric 
furnace. Most of the heats were in the 
upper part of the low-carbon range 
(0.20 to 0.25 per cent C), with man- 
ganese between 0.60 and 0.80 per cent. 
Heats also were made of high-manganese 
steel (1.15 to 1.60 per cent Mn) in the 
medium-carbon to low-carbon range. 
All the grades tested are used for green- 
sand or cured-sand castings. 


In the usual open-hearth practice of 
the plant, standard ferromanganese is 
added (3/5 of the addition to the fur- 
nace and 2/5 to the ladle) to provide 
the necessary manganese content and 
to recarburize from about 0.14 per cent 
carbon at which the carbon is blocked 
with 50 per cent ferrosilicon. The only 
departures from usual practice in the 
trial heats with electrolytic manganese 
were the addition of all the manganese 
to the ladle and recarburization with pig 
iron shortly before tapping; only occa- 
sionally is pig iron required for recur- 
burizing when ferromanganese is used. 


Two Practices Differ 


The electric furnace practice differs 
somewhat from that of the open hearth. 
The initial slag is removed after the 
heat boils, and a new slag is built from 
sand and limestone; neither slag is 
heavy. The entire ferromanganese ad- 
dition is made on top of the slag in the 
furnace about three minutes before tap- 
ping. When electrolytic manganese was 
used the entire addition was made to 
the ladle in some heats, to the furnace 
in others, and in still others part to the 
furnace and part to the ladle. Additions 
were shoveled into the furnace in the 
usual manner. Pig iron was added to re- 
carburize after the carbon was blocked 
in each heat using electrolytic manganese. 

All the trial heats in both opeu-hearth 
and electric furnace worked normually. 
Manganese recoveries were at least as 
high as those normally obtained from 
ferromanganese additions. Recoveries 
for 14 comparative electric furnace heats 
of the 0.20/0.25 carbon, 0.60/0.30 man- 
ganese grade made with ferromanganese 
ranged from 67.4 to 90.1 per cent and 
averaged 76.2 per cent; recoveries from 
electrolytic manganese in four electric 
furnace heats of the same grade ranged 
from 72.4 to 92.8 per cent and averaged 
82.7 per cent. According to Atlas 
metallurgists, the steel made with elec- 
trolytic manganese had better physical 
properties than the same grades made 
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| with ferromanganese. Physical proper- 
ties of the electrolytic manganese heats to 
the above-mentioned specification are 
shown in Table IV. 
| No difference in cleanliness of the 
| steel was reported. The ladle additions 
of electrolytic manganese, which were 
considerably larger than Atlas will make 
with ferromanganese, caused no diffi- 
culties, such as excessive chilling of the 
metal or hard spots in the castings owing 
to segregation of manganese. The open- 
hearth melter considers the ability to 
make larger ladle additions a decided 
advantage for electrolytic manganese. 
Tests on the use of electrolytic man- 
ganese in the manufacture of acid elec- 
tric steel for green sand castings were 
carried out in cooperation with the De- 
troit Steel Castings Co., Detroit. Pre- 
liminary tests were made with the ad- 
dition of electrolytic manganese and 
ferromanganese to 100-lb samples of 
steel from a regular production heat, 
after which electrolytic manganese was 
added to the ladle to three 3-ton heats; 
two heats were carbon steel, and one was 
low-alloy steel. For comparative pur- 
poses, an equal number of heats of each 
grade was made in which all the ferro- 
manganese was added in the ladle. Nor- 
mally, part of the standard ferroman- 
ganese is added to the furnace and the 
balance in the ladle. 


Behavior of Heats 


All heats behaved similarly, finished 
satisfactorily, and produced sound cast- 
ings irrespective of the form of man- 
ganese used. There was no significant 
difference between the yields from elec- 
trolytic manganese and ferromanganese, 
the former averaging 77.4 and the latter 
77.7 per cent. Severe deoxidation with 
aluminum and other powerful deoxi- 


comparison of the deoxidizing effect 
of the two forms of manganese impos- 


sible. 


R. B. Melmoth, metallurgical assist- 
ant of the Detroit Steel Casting Co., 
carried out extensive microscopic studies 
and physical tests on test bars from the 
electrolytic manganese and comparative 
heats after various heat treatments. The 
microstructure and the inclusion shape, 
size, and distribution were not influenced 
to any noticeable degree by the form 
of manganese used. 


The physical properties of the low- 
alloy heats agreed closely and showed 
no appreciable advantage for either form 
of manganese. The heat made with 
electrolytic manganese analyzed: carbon 
0.30, manganese 1.02, copper 0.42, 
molybdenum 0.15 and nickel 0.63 per 
cent. In the normalized, oil-quenched 
and drawn condition its physical proper- 
ties were: Ultimate strength, 98,200 
psi; yield strength, 81,000 psi; elonga- 
tion, 25.0 per cent; reduction of area 
59.84 per cent; and rockwell B_ hard- 
ness, 98. The carbon steels were made 





| manganese 0.65/0.70 and silicon 0.30/- 


to the specification: carbon 0.24/0.28, 


dizers to insure sound castings made | 
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0.35 per cent. Average physical proper- 
ties after various treatments for the two 
electrolytic manganese heats and the 
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» ferro heats are shown in Table V. , 
Mrhe ductility of the steel made with | 
lectrolytic manganese is slightly rbetter, 
f,_nd maximum physical properties are 
developed with shorter time of draw, 
han with the steel made with ferro- 

anganese. These properties are re- 
ected also in the consistently higher 
quality factor and the attainment of 

aximum quality factor after a 6-hr draw 

or the electrolytic manganese-treated THE t AXSON Mi ACHIN E co 
steel. The same trends are a of 7 s 
individual heats represented by the = ‘ 
averages. Although the evidence of wishes to Announce, a Newly Designed 


better physical properties and quicker 
esponse to heat treatment shown by so S L 1 T T ‘ ie G L j | E 
ew heats is not conclusive, it does in- 


dicate the possibility of improving the 


quality of medium-carbon acid steel by - 
‘|the use of electrolytic manganese. caluring 


‘Operation of Blast Furnaces a Special, Heavy Duty Pay- Off Reel. CAPACITY OF 10,000 POUNDS. 


(Concluded from Page 135) NO OUTBOARD BEARING. These PAXSON machines are specially 

and by-products, Pittsburgh, stated that designed for warehouse use and are available for both manual and 
fin the past, coke oven operators have hydraulic operation. It will pay you to investigate the distinctive en- 
fbeen able to select their coal. However, gineering in these High Quality PAXSON SLITTERS and your in- 

any seams have been worked out and quiries will receive immediate attention. 

seams which never have been coked be- j 
ore are now being drawn upon. The moderately priced 
speaker suggested that coke oven opera- 


ors learn more about these newly opened WRITE TODAY FOR EARLY DELIVERY! 


seams in order to get the proper mix. 
Wo. 3 Pocahontas coal is now being ex- 

hausted, Mr. Brown stated, and it is now Ve Ste) | MACHINE co 

necessary for Pocahontas operators to bad 
blend. This, in his opinion, should be SALEM, OHIO 
done at the ovens and not the mines. 

Use of washed coal at the Kaiser 
plant, Fontana, Calif., lowered the ash 
and sulphur contents and afforded a re- 
}duction of 46 cents per ton in the cost 
‘fof coke and 41 cents per ton in the cost 
\lof hot metal, according to J. H. Thomp- 
"json, superintendent, coke plant, Kaiser 
Co. Inc. He also pointed out that 1.7 per 
cent pitch added daily to Sunnyside 
coking coal increased the strength of the 
coke. All physical properties of coke 
made at the Fontana plant, with the ex- 
ijception of porosity, were increased by 
blending Sunnyside coal with coal se- 
cured from Oklahoma. The rate of im- 
i}provement is the greatest when 12% per 
sjcent Oklahoma coal is added to the coal 
|jmix. Moreover, he stated, blast furnace 
operations smooth out as a result of the 
| /Oklahoma-Sunnyside mix. Data follows: 
Oklahoma- 


Sunnyside Sunnyside 
coke coke ° ; 

i}Avg daily iron Convenient, comfortable, hospitable 

'{_ production, n.t. 1154 1235 : ) : 

[Lbs coke/ton hot metal .. 1778 1468 —that’s CleVeland’s favorite hotel 
bs slag/ton hot metal ... 1100 1000 i 


fTuyere loss/mo 83 26 ue 
|} A decided improvement in the coke ff yng! 
Jalso was obtained by using 10 per cent 


char, Mr. Thompson stated. Improvement 
is noted up to 10 per cent char and then CLEVELAND, OHIO 
it drops off when a higher percentage is 6 
blended with Sunnyside coal, according | fae Directly connected with Union Passenger Terminal 
to full oven tests. Char containing 16 per 
cent volatiles when added to Sunny- 
side coal gave the best tumbler tests. A 
decided improvement in the coke was 
obtained by blending 83.3 per cent Sun- 
nyside coal with 15 per cent char and 
AJ1.5 per cent pitch. 
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. sales index (seasonally adjusted) to exceed that of Sep- 
Reconversion Prog ress tember by 15 percentage points, more than the usual 
amount. Likewise, sales to Nov. 3 of this year are 1] 

Lags Behind Schedule per cent higher than to the same date in 1944. 

STOCKS—As the stock market’s bullish trend continued, a 
the Dow-Jones industrial share average closed the week} star. 

TUE END of the first quarter-year since cessation of ended Nov. 10 with a rise of 2.79 points over the preced- Ave 
war finds industrial activity increasing, with some new 18 weck’s close. Also up were railroad and utilities av- roa 
high marks for the year recorded in the latest week. How- CT@S€S, the former rising 0.16 point and the latter movy-| July 
ever, production has not attained the rate that had been 8 0.87 point over the previous week’s close. con. 
hoped for, because as industry started adjusting to peace- CASTINGS, FORGINGS—Production and backlogs of Ot, 
time pursuits it was beset with strikes. steel castings and stecl forgings in August declined from} pec. 

Failure to have progressed further makes the outlook July. Steel castings production and backlog fell 3.4 per 
for fourth-quarter earnings of leading industrial corpora- cent and 23 per cent, respectively, and shipment and back- ony 
tions no brighter than performance in the third quarter log of steel forgings dropped 36 and 62 per cent, respec- 
when net earnings of 320 large firms dropped 10.1 per cent _ tively. i 
under the corresponding period of 1944. lt 
A tabulation by the National City Bank of ' se 39942 1943 1944 1945 1300 | 19% 
New York showed that a 12 per cent in- ead RAL MAAS A 7 Sad eg °° wh BAR REE Sey 18% 

7 + ae 

crease which those 320 firms made in the 1200) building Construction” 71 
first half of 1945 over the same period 1100f— t 1100 
of 1944 was reduced to 2 per cent by . 1000f- ee ataed pegs Bh pone 1000 i ie 
end of the third quarter. 3 900 } 900 % 3 7 
COAL—Production of 12,400,000 tons of 800 P. Ww. & UTIL, ne 800 2 0 
bituminous coal in the week ended Nov. w RES. & NON-RES. SB 700 “ x 
8, only two weeks after mining was re- “ ree : 2: 
sumed after a strike, hit a new mark for 6 600) 600 8 2c 
this vear. 3 500 _ : 1s 
AUTOS—Another new record for this 400 x 400 
year is assembly in the week ended Nov. 300 300 g: 
10 of 34,325 automobiles, a 25 per cent . 
, 200 _ 200 
increase over the preceding week. That 1 STEEL 100 = 
weekly production figure is the highest .« ss a 
since Feb. 7, 1942. 
STEEL—Also continuing an upward trend Construction Valuation In 37 States 
is steel ingot output which undoubtedly (Unit—$1,000,000) fatterr 
could climb to and hold at 90 per cent Total Public Works-Utilities Non Residential 
of capacity, favorable labor conditions 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
prevailing. January 140.9 159.2 39.8 50.3 101.2 108.9} Jan 

February i 187.2 32.0 55.1 115.0 82.11 Pep, 
INFLATION—Reflecting inflation, a 3- March Se s8.9 176.4 90.6 61.3 238.3 115.1] ooo 

j : | . 179.8 111.9 72.0 283.9 107.8 
cent rise sent the Dun & Bradstreet whole- = May 11). 242.5 1442 107.9 55.8 134.6 a4) April 
sale food price index in the week ended a 227.8 188.9 rode ps ol eyed veal June 

. aa Nac ea aR 257.7 190.5 89.9 80.5 167.8 110.0 
0 to $4.14, exceeding the war peak ee eS ee 263.6 169.3 77.5 69.4 186.1 99.9) July 
o pombe May 18, 1943, and represent- September 278.8 175.7 54.6 os.) — = Sent 
ing t i ; ctober rata 144.8 mye 52.2 BA Pr 92.6 : 

g the highest level since Oct. 14, 1920. —_Qetobet ; 164.9 48.0 116.9} Oct: 
TRADE—Pent-up demand for merchan- December . ...... vie 188.5 38.6 ise Dee 
dise caused the department store October SaaS 1,993.9 7480 1.2471 

Total 
FIGURES THIS WEEK : ‘i 

. Latest Prior Month Year j 

INDUSTRY Period® Week Ago Ago fINAR 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)............ 76 73 73.5 96.5 Bank 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours)... ..... 3,900} 3,899 3,934 4,397 Feder 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons).............. 2,067 2,022 1,333 2,003 Bond 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.).................. 4,451 4,318 3,781 4,727 Stock: 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000)................. $45.8 $87.8 $33.2 $87.8 Loans 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units)... .. 34,325 27,320 11,825 20,900 Unite 
*Dates on request. {Preliminary. , #N 
TRADE RICE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars). . e 850} 852 755 839 STEE 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................. 17 17 12 22 All C 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars){.................. $28,137 $28,026 $27,962 $24,674 Indus! 
Department Store Sales (change from like a week a year ago)t.... . + 10% + 12% +11% +6%) Manu 
}Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. tH 
—— —— 
)9 STEEL November 











THE BUSINESS TREND 
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g ee sek EY ai t iy eee 7 | ie a = 
_Foundry 2) games -Gear Sales bs oi 550 
Equipment Orders __Gear Sales 800}- 4 -———— ty) 
Index Index 750 Equipment dens | nem 19728 5 100 —______} SOO) 
(1937-38-39=100) (1928=100) AVERAGE 1937-38-39 = 100 
1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 1943 700 450 
Jan. 422.4 878.3 429.8 823 246 268 650 
Feb. 465.3 456.8 399.5 831 2i4 303 600 400 
Mar. 604.7 498.4 562.7 839 485 $34 
Apr. $25.0 385.7 362.7 296 808 240 5 550 350 é 
May 404.7 503.9 848.9 809 805 $12 § 500 
June $75.4 466.1 4138.6 271 828 401 $ 300 ¢ 
July 411.7 $875.8 879.4 264 242 74 2 
Aug. 5322 450.5 390.4 205 247 312 400 eas 50 
Sept. 577.2 388.0 346.6 213 248 320 200 
Oct. .... 526.5 4366 ... 293 3n8 3507 1944 1945 
Nov. sae) MODS S5S.0. ... 200 887 300 150 
Dec. Sie Te oO “RR a a ee 
—_—-— > ———- ——- ——_ — 2 SOURCE POUNDEY SOUN NEM MOR ASSOC erect 100 
Ave. ye ees 406A cs re ee 200 SOURCE AMEMCAN GEAR ORL 2860C , 
0 Po Se Ee ee oe eT ES Oi we ame SEE eae EPO 
os, F uAMS SAS ONTOS PFuUauMe TAS ONO 
194 194 1944 194 lata 
200 beret err TTT TryTTryrt erproeterrt £00 Coke Output 
190 BY-PROODUCT 190 Bureau of Mines 
180 X 180 (Daily Average—Net Tons) 
170 1170 By-Product Beehive 
4 1945 1944 1945 1n44 
3 re0 160 ie) Jan. .... 179,879 182,226 14.745 21.933 
= 150 150 « Feb. .... 180,727 184.384 16,210 22.248 
5 ot Cc AVERAGE-NET TONS 0 Mar. ... 182,120 183.123 17.115 21.529 
3 o g Apr. .... 174,239 185.259 12.554 20.437 
30 p02 May .... 178.838 184,071 17.963 20.753 
4 June .... 172,201 181,891 18,616 20,472 
25 25 2 July .... 175,163 181,506 17.682 19.531 
20 40 = Aug. .... 163,567 181,718 14,669 18,572 
BEEHIVE” Sept. ... 166,559 179,234 9,980 17.305 
15 18 eke Fk as ee ore 16.954 
Nov. . PE SI <i edocs 16,199 
0 10 ii Ge fice Cad 13,507 
mae Fite 
5 euatau OF _MINES 5 Pe ae as 182,359 ..... 19,128 
<P ee ews UN ee Owe Ee eos ee er COAT trees ee rte 
. 1944 1945 
War Expenditures 400 rth bret Fah aaibiaaan TT a7 Cpe eprerys 400 
(millions) 2 
1945 1944 350 Y, “ G/L —|350 
Monthly Monthly 1 
Expendi- Daily Expendi- Daily DAILY RATE 1300 2 
tures Rate tures Rate 2 300 « 
Jan. .... $7,519 $278.4 $7,416 $285.2 s ro) 
Feb. .... 6,965 290.2 7,808 $12.3 2 250 ——{ 250 4 
March .. 8,818 308.1 7,948 294.4 eo 5 
April ... 7,045 281.8 7,498 299.7 fe) 4200 w 
May .... 8,166 9802.5 7,918 298.8 % 200 Z 
June .... 7,885 803.4 7,957 806.0 6 Pa 2 
July .... 7,824 281.7 7,855 282.9 = 150 : aves: iS —_——150 # 
Aug. ... 6,898 246.1 7,798 288.8 = 
Sept. ... §,865 206.3 7,104 2738.2 
Oct. .... 5,124 197.1 7,447 286.4 100 SOMH DIT) MERE REIT. oo 
eg a0 pa 272.9 vA 
eG, .... Lae Nas 7,835 $13.4 50 ee neds isean >) ; aon 50 
Weeks oS. .... 91,174 Ave. 292.4 SOURCE, WAR PRODUCTION SOARD 
Obirtis prtor torte pitrrtirtes cotertrr trade rtor trates 10 is 
~ 
: Latest Prior Month Year 
| NANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions)..........:....... $10,326 $11,376 $10,146 $9,229 
ee eS eh ae $262.8 $262.0 $262.3 $210.5 
i a a een $32.4 $36.3 $26.2 $33.0 
eS ES | eee ot eee ae 8,949 9,464 6,672 3,570 
Loans and Investments (billions)}............................ $60.9 $61.0 $61.0 $53.9 
United States Gov't. Obligations Held (millions)}................ $45,142 $45,458 $45,143 $39,656 
}Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average................ $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $56.73 
OE OS EGS a Be Oe a a 105.9 105.7 105.2 104.0 
Industrial Raw Materials}....................... hin os tee 118.2 117.4 116.3 114.0 
Manufactured Products}........................... b ISA 101.9 101.9 101.8 101.1 
¢+Bureau of Labor Statisfics Redon, 1926 = = 100. 
a 
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In stock from 5” high, et 


oe Gears, 1/2 in. to 6 ft. dia. made 
72 lbs., to 25” high, sinied on production basis for deliv- 
650 lbs ery to your assembly line. 


berhardt-Denver Co. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
1418 West Colfax Ave., Denver 4, Colorado Phone TAbor 7134 


STEEL 























Youre 5 ster 


IT'S NOT SURPRISING, that Heppenstall’s customers represent the 

leaders in the forging field. Heppenstall’s exclusive Hardtem 

process gives them a five-point lead. It assures (1) easier ma- 

neh Heofpenstall Peo Binks reccnauesens 2 eerane for ~ without heat eas by 

the user, (3) an impression that can be resunk repeatedly without 

annealing, (4) a block that can be replaced in service without 
hardening, and of course, (5) more forgings per sinking. 

THEN TOO, people who are alert to such basic manufacturing 

advantages are certain to be on their toes in other phases of their 


business. Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


the most dependable name in die blocks 





Hy-Draulic 
Shapers, ram-type. 





The 36” Openside 


An Invitation to the , Hy-Draulic Shaper 
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a tinue 
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and p 
to reli 
Of the plants studied in a recent Indi 
° ° Ban inc 
survey, 14% report intentions to ahdlae 
buy new planers and 20% new advan 
hz > } report 
shapers. | top gc 
Executives of these plants, and all others gene iil Double Housing | out 
z Ngee i _ Hy-Draulic : increa: 
having similar intentions, are invited to in- Planers i are all 
vestigate Rockford Hy-Draulic Planers and } ane 
Shapers before making their decisions. | curren 
: : | Stee 
rh grade ine 1. 
High gr ide in every respect, Rockford Hy pea 
Draulic machine tools have the outstand- : | lating 
. ‘ ‘ § whicl 
ing advantages of hydraulic drive and hy- eva 
’ . 1 accept 
draulic feeds. They give you extra speed of } under 
. ° I In othe 
set-up, ease of operation and rapid produc- vm 
tion of high quality work at low cost... industr 
° P Fis asto 
plus values that have special importance I vetiton 
right now. Write for details. Please mark Opsnsiite j would 
Hy-Draulic | 
your inquiry forthe attention of Dept. 2912. Planers 
ig 
1S 90 
il x 
| <x 
i 80 
is 
IE 
Fe |Z 70 
| | ro 
n/a 60 








Hy-Draulic 
Shaper-Planers 





Hy-Draulic 
Slotters 


ROCKFORD MACHINE TOOL CO— 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





4510 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





Larger Steel Output Fails 


Price advance expected soon to compensate for 
past cost increases . . . Production nearly back to 


pre-strike level 


IN SPITE of accelerating steel production backlogs con- 
tinue to mount and most producers are far behind on current 
commitments, with present demand at a rate far in excess of 
production for all major lines. This now extends even to plates, 
and premiums on this product set up during the war by OPA 
to relieve some producers are reappearing. 

Indications are Office of Price Administration will authorize 
an increase in some steel prices within a week or ten days. 
Urder increased pressure to act on steelmakers’ request for an 
advance up to $7 per ton, entered several months ago, it is 
reported that action deferred for weéks will be taken as soon as 
top government officials decide policy and details are worked 
out. Some time ago it was indicated OPA favored granting 
increases averaging $2 to $2.25 per ton. Whatever increases 
are allowed will be to compensate for past accumulated higher 
wages and other production costs and will not take into con- 
sideration any possible wage increase which may stem from the 
current wage controversy in the industry. 

Steelmakers have controlled the buying situation to a great 
extent by restrictions on order acceptance and by quotas, re- 
lating sales to previous consumption by buyers. In sheets 
which are most in demand, various producers are refusing to 
accept tonnage for shipment beyond first quarter, which means 
under present circumstances that they are out of the market. 
In other products restrictions sharply limit order acceptance. 


In view of the menacing labor situation, not only in the steel 
industry, but in various consuming industries, pressure for steel 
is astonishing, Undoubtedly one factor is progress in recon- 
version to civilian production since the war’s end, progress which 
would have been more rapid had it not been for labor difficul- 


To Balance Heavy Demand 








DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 

Week 

Ended Same Week 

Nov. 17 Change 1944 1943 
Pittsburgh ..... 77 +2 93 101 
Chicago 86.5 +4.5 99 101 
Eastern Pa. .. 7 +4 95.5 95 
Youngstown ... 75 +20 88 95 
Wheeling ..... 90 +5 91 101.5 
Cleveland Sto +2 89 85.5 
Buffalo 86 None 90.5 86 
Birmingham . 95 None 90 100 
New England 81 1 90 97 
Cincinnati 67 —10 89 91 
St. Louis ... 68 None 75 98 
Detroit P 7 None 88 88 
Estimated national 

rate 80.5 +4.5 96.5 99 
*Based on steelmaking capacities as of these 

dates. 











ties already encountered. The question arises whether demand 
and perhaps actual bookings have not been in excess of actual 
requirements, as some trade leaders believe, on the theory that 
shortage in supply stimulates undue demand. 

Continued progress is being made in recovery from effects of 
the coal strike, the estimated national steelmaking rate regain- 
ing 4% points last week, reaching 80% per cent of capacity, 
only siightly below the prestrike level. Youngstown made the 
greatest gain, 20 points, to 75 per cent. Chicago rose 4% points 
to 86%, Pittsburgh 2 points to 77, Wheeling 5 points to 90, 
Cleveland 2 points to 83 and eastern Pennsylvania 4 points 
to 78. Cincinnati declined 10 points to 67 and New England 
lost 1 point, to 81. Other districts made no change, as follows: 
St. Louis 68, Buffalo 86, Birmingham 95 and Detroit 87. 

A further step in setting up new basing points has been taken, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. establishing Youngstown and Ten- 
ressee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. making Birmingham basing 
points on tobacco hogshead and slack barrel hoops. Prices will 
be those formerly quoted at the Pittsburgh base. 

Effect of the coal strike on steel production is shown in out- 
put of ingots in October, 5,620,007 net tons, compared with 

5,983,361 
of operation dropped from 76.3 to 69.3 as a 


tons in September. Percentage 
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5 result of fuel shortage. Ingot production for 
N.| FEB.| MAR. | APR.| MAY |JUNE |JULY| AUG.| SEPT | OCT.| NOV. | DEC. | ‘ leanne 6a 

100 a o8,, ua ais we lOO | ten months this year falls 7,515,189 tons 
‘. ia Wn Ce PL sind 3 ae es = short of output in the comparable period 
= é Ne ote sae = last year, reflecting labor and reconversion 
o 90 wf t- 90 & ; 
& eiene Ey mat a =< difficulties. 
< < — ‘ ‘3 
SO g0 : tN —gi——j80 © Finished steel shipments by the United 
rs) _STEELWORKS OPERATIONS “1945 : ro) States Steel Corp. in October totaled 1,290,- 
* 70 le ee rig eet E 358 net tons, 31,218 less than in September 
5 Ee oe ee iewen J ; re} and 484,611 tors less than in the compar- 
ws 60 | 1945— ii ws able month last year. This fairly represents 


the general downward movement of steel 
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production under prevailing conditions. 
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Pig iron production is increasing as fuel 
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care continues in distribution of the iron to 






































assure supply for actual needs without in- 
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5 supply allows more blast furnaces to re- 
3 sume and the pinch is lessening. However, 
us mae 

oe supply still is short and melters will enter 
ra the winter with far less protection than 
S usual, causing some apprehension. Great 
Q 

—t 
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ventory accumulation, 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Nov. 17 

Finished Steel ....... $58.27 
Semifinished Steel .... 37.80 
Steelmaking Pig Iron.. 24.80 
Steelmaking Scrap .... 19.17 


Semifinished Stee] Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skel 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chic ago. Cleveland, Ne 


One 

Month Ago 

Nov. 10 Nov. 3 Oct., 1945 
$58.27 $58.27 $58.27 
87.80 87.80 37.80 
24.80 24.80 24.25 
19.17 19.17 19.17 


and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:~ 
le Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelwork 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Agi 
Aug., 1945 Nov., 1944 Nov., 194{ 
$58.27 $56.73 $56.73 
87.80 86.00 36.00 
24.05 23.05 22.05 
19.17 16.40 20.80 





Scrap Composite:—Average of No, 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; other 
gross tons. 
Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
i i Nov. 17, Oct. Aug., Nov., i Nov.17, Oct., Aug., Nov, 
hn re at 1645’ lo4e 1948 194 Pig Iron 1945' 1945 1945 1944 
eel bars, Pittsburgh ............. 2.25¢ 2.25¢ 2.25¢ .15c t en eee oe 26.94 $26.85 $26.19 $25.1 
Steel bars, Philadelphia |... |...” a ie ae fe | Rh Ore $26.04 fees *oabO 88 
seeel WOU SEND ekg ees 00s 5 0 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.15 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia .... 27.09 26.53 28.84 25. 
hapes, Pittsbur, tee seeeeeenewee 2.10 10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides .. 26.44 25.85 25.69 24.6 
Shapes, Philadelphia ............. 2215 2215 2215 2215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........... 25.75 25.15 25.00 24.0 
Shapes, Chicago ...............2: 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ...... 99.18 21.57 21.88 20.8 
Plates, EE 5 WkieNn's cies oaek 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.10 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 26.05 25.50 25.80 248 
lates, Philadelphia .............. 230 280 280 2.15 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ..... 27.59 27.038 26.84 258 
Plates, Chicago PT Ser 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.10 Sie MD -. 545s cvtank soeen 5.75 25.15 25.00 24.0 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ............... 25.75 25.15 25.00 24.0 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 8.05 8.05 8.05 8.05 Lake Sup., charcoal del. Chicago ... $7.34 87.84 87.34 875 
snoess, a. = te Seachem ius 7 3-28 3-73 ery Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ........ 5.94 25.85 25.19 Bry: 
Sheets. cold-rolled, Gary : : : : 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh va a 140.26 140.338 40, 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary ........ 8.70 8.70 8.70 $8.50 Scra 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh .. 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.60 P 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh .. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, No. 1 Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $17.1) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............ 290 290 290 2.55 Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .... 18.75 18.75 1845 15.5 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 18.75 18.75 18.75 17.5 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ......... 22.25 22.25 22.25 22 
ogee * No. 1 cast, Chicago .........--+..- 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.06 
Semifinished Material Coke 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chi ... .$86.00 .00 36.00 4.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago — apie: $36.00 #36.00 *36.00 $34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens ....... $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.0 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ._ ||... 86.00 36.00 86.00 84.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens ...... 8.25 825 825 77 
Wire rods, No. 5 to g4-inch, Pitts... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ..... 18.35 13.75 18.75 13.3 


STEEL, IRON RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941, Feb. 4, 1942 and May 

1945. The schedule covers a hen or steel ingo r * ucts, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel 

h is further 

re are named 
inished steel quoted in cents per pound. 


and any iron or steel product whic’ 
lished basing points for selected 
companies are noted in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
©arbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual,, stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O. 
may quete carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ten, f.0.b. mill Kaiser Co. Inc., $43, f.o.b. 
Pacific ports.) 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffa- 
lo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop, $45. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $36; Detroit, 
del. $38; Duluth (bil) $38; Pac. Ports, (bil) 
$48. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; 
Continental Steel Cerp., billets $34, Kokomo, 
to Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co., $41, Sterling, Ill; Laelede Steel Co., $34 
Alton or Madison, Ill; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$86 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Ports- 
mouth, O., on slabs on WPB directives. Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. $47.50 gross ton slabs from 
D.P.C. mill. Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. Inc., 
$58.64, Pac. ports.) 

Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstewn, $42. Detroit, del. 
$44; Duluth, billets, $44; forg. bil. f.0.b. Pac. 
ports, $54. 

(Andrews Steel Ce. may quote carbon forging 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 f.o.b. 
Toronto, O, Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. Inc., 
$64.64, Pacific ports.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffale, Youngstown, Birm- 
ingham, base 1000 tons one size and section; 
8-12 in., $52; 12-18 in., excl., $54.00; 18-in 
and over $56. Add $2.00 del. Detroit; $3.00 
del. Eastern Mich. (Kalser Co, Inc., $76.64, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles.) 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54, del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$36. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tim Pilate Co., Mans- 
field, O., carben sheet bars, $29, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrews Point, 
Y Coatesvilie, lb. 
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ts 


steel prod 


all semifinished iron or ; 
Pp 


finished by ga : 
cally. Seconds 


Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, 5—,, in. inclusive, per 100 
Ibs., $2.15 Do., over yy—@f-in., incl., $2.30; 
Galveston, base, 2.25¢ and 2.40c, respectively. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific ports $0.50 (Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., $0.20 higher.) 


Bars 

Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham base 20 
tons one size, 2.25c; Duluth, base 2.35c; De- 
troit, del. 2.35c; Eastern Mich. 2.40c; New 
York del. 2.59c; Phila. del. 2.57c; Gulf Ports, 
dock 2.62c; Pac. ports, dock 2.90c, (Calumet 
Steel Division. Borg-Warner Corp., and Jos- 
lyn Mfg. & Supply Co., may quote 2.55c, Chi- 
cago base; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.75c, f.0.b. 
St. Louis.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 
(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
gs rail steel merchant bars 2.33¢ f.0.b. 
mill. 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 
base 20 tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit del., 2.80c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 


sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 
AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
RA $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.70 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.75 
ea 1.70 5 ss bee aoa es .TO 
, re 2.55 eres 1.20 
Sere 0.50 aia s sd ih wee 2.15 
BAGO . spnes sce 0.85 SE a tik ak eis Sie 0.35 
BOO: civewne 1.35 5130 or 5152..... 0.45 
SOOO. kacenn .20 6120 or 6152..... 0.95 
O000> ooscante 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150..... 1.20 





®Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.75c; Detroit 2.80c; Toledo 2.90c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co. may sell outside 
its usual market area on Proc. Div., 

Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Pittsburgh to 
Spring City, New England Drawn Steel Co. 
may sell outside New England on WPB direc- 


ating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only princi est 
and off-grade products are also covered. Exceptions couting to individu 




















2) 


tives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus freigh 
on hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to Mansfield.) 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chics 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detrolt 
del. 3.45¢; Eastern Mich. 3.50c. ; 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Sp 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c 
Detroit del. 2.25¢; Eastern Mich. and Toled 
2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific po 

dock 2.55c. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Young 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25 
Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30e; Gulf po 

dock 2.50c. 
Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c; doubl 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75¢; Te 
Haute, single ref., 5.00, double ref., 6.25c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Ga 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.20c; Grani 
City, base 2.30c; Detroit del. 2.30c; Easte 
Mich. 2.35c; Phila. del. 2.37¢c; New York dé 
2.44c; Pacific ports 2.75c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled shee 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit ar 
on the Middletown, O., base; Alan Wood Ste 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., may quote 2.35c 0 
hot carbon sheets, nearest eastern basing point. 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Clev 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroj 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York dé 
3.39¢c; Phila. del. 3.37c; Pacific ports 3.704 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstow 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.70c; Gre 
ite City, base 3.80c; New York del. 3.% 
Phila. del. 3.78c; Pacific ports 4.25c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvan 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicas 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.3% 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chieago, 
Birmingham, 16 gage not corrugated, ec 
alloy $.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific pe 
4.25¢c; copper iron, 3.90c; pure iron 3.95c¢; 2 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pit 
burgh, 4.2%c. 
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cifie ~— 3.50c; 20-gage; 
Gary, eveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base 3.45c; Detroit del. 3 , 


Electrical Sheets No. 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 





Base Ports City 

Field grade .......... 3.30¢ 4.05¢ 3.30¢ 
IE faa Sk 5 oe tees .65¢ 4.40c 3.75¢ 
| ae 4.15¢ 4.90c 4.25¢ 
CR a IR SS a 5.05¢ 5.80c 5.15¢ 
NS ec isiel 5.75¢ 6.50c 5.85¢ 
Transformer 

MS NTE Cass aba ie 6.25¢ 7.00c 

DRS dh Aik ss om bere 7.25¢ 8.00c otha 

_ Ee ER pe aad 7.75¢ 8.50c «aaa 

52 8.55c 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 1 ton and over, 12 inches 
wide and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25c; Pacific ports 2.75c 
Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.95c; Worcester base 3.00c. 

Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95¢; 
Chicago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.05c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.10c; Worcester base 3.25c. 

Cold Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; 


Carb., 6.15¢; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35¢ 


Tin, Terne Pilate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb. 
box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 106- 
Ib. base box, 0.25 lb. tin, $4.35; 0.50 lb. tin, 
$4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin $4.65; Granite City, $4.45, 
$4.60, $4.75, respectively 

Tin Mili Back Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Granite 
City, 3.15¢c; Pacific ports, boxed, 4.05c. 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 


Plates 
Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 


Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.25¢; 
New York, del. 2.44c; Phila., del. 2.30c; 
St. Louis, 2.49c; Boston, del. 2.57-82c; Pacific 
ports, 2.80c; Gulf ports, 60c. 

(Granite City Co. may quote carbon 
Plates 2.35c f.0o.b. mill; 2.65¢c f.o.b. D.P.C. 
mill; Kaiser Co. Inc., 3.20c, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
Central Iron & Steel Co. 2.50c f.o.b. basing 
points; Geneva Steel Co., Provo, Utah, 3.20c, 
f.0.b. Pac. ports.) 

Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.50c; 
Pacific ports, 4.15c; Gulf ports, 3.85c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 
Pacific ports 4.15c. 


Shapes 
Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 


York, del. 2.27c; Phila., del. 2.215¢c; Pacific 
ports, 2.75c; Gulf ports, 2.45c. 
Piling 


ze Chicago, Buffalo 2.40; Pacific ports, 


Wire Products, Nails 
Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago; Cleveland, Birm- 
ingham to manufacturers in carloads. 
Bright basic, bessemer wire ........ *2.75¢ 
eS eer rd 
Wire Products to the Trade: 
Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
$2.90; Pac. ports, $3.40; galvanized, 
$2.55 and $3.05, resp. 
Annealed Merchant quality wire, 100- 
Ib., Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 


cee ago Aan IORSO EES ee $++$3.20 


Cleveland, Birmingham, column .72; twisted 
barbless wire, column 72. 
*Pittsburgh Steel Co., 0.20c higher; add 


2 cents for Worcester, 1 cent for Duluth; add 
\%-cent for bright, annealed or galvanized and 
7/10-cent for other finishes for Pacific ports. 

#Same bases as for bright basic except Bir- 
mingham. 

+¢#Add 10 cents for Worcester; 50 cents for 
annealed, bright basic and 70 cents for all other 
finishes for Pacific ports. 
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Tubular Goods 

Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
and coupled to consumers about $200 per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
ee Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
eaea> ‘ 33 + 24 3% 
4 & %~. 59 ole ee Vere 30 10 
ey te % 651 1-1%..... & 16 
a Se ann 66%, 55 4 ; 38 
1-3. 6814 57% » £3 FRO 37% 18 
p Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
eS ae! 4914 1%.. 2 3% 
214-3.... 64 54 er 28 10 
2 mone SS 54 - rr 
SB aM cic 52 214-3%... 31 14% 
9-10..... 64% 52 gm: -. 18 
11-12.... 63% 51 44%-8.... 32 17 
ee 28 12 
Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per feet 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
0.D Hot Coid coal 
Sizes B.W.G Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
> | RR oe ae 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 cons ssa 
1%” 13 ee ae ~ 0 os ea 
pS 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
2 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
files - 3 1304 15.08 12.38 19.35 
i ape eae 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%”. 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 Bocas 
24%,”.. 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%”... 12 1859 21.42 17.54 29.00 
So « seers. 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%”. 11 2463 28.37 23.15 39.81 
Y wee 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4,” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 a ita 
__ Sere 9 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
ee ee 7 711.96 82.93 68.14 Nee 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.o.b. mill, gross 
ton, $43.00. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, gross ton, $45.00. 


*Relaying rails, 35 lbs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $31-$33. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; heat treated, 
5. . Tie pilates $46 net ton, basé, Standard 
spikes, 3.25c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941, 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 


Ib.; Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra carbon 18.00c; 
special carbon 22.00c; oil-hardening 24.00c; 
high car.-chr. 43.00c. 
Base, 
Tung Chr. Van. Moly. per lb. 
18.00 4 1 ee. 67.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
bat 4 2 8 54.00c 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 7.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per lb. 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
) aS 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302. . 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304. 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308. 29.00 3400 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309. 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310. 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312 36.06 40.00 49.00. ..... af 
*316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
$321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 2150 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
#4#420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
$1430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502... 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304. . i kee See aawe a tees 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. t+High 


carbon. ttFree machining. $$Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham 


eee ee we ew wees 


— | fe Aes 65-5 off 
rought, Washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large 
nut, bolt manufacturers l.c.l.. .. .$2.75- 8.00 off 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller ...... Lee 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter .. off 
Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter ...... off 

1% and larger, all lengths ............ 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long ........ 59 off 

PEER 5 vind 6 eddies seemedeaaee 50 off 

CGE. Lcedsedediinese>sateencen as ee 

Plow bolts 65 of 


Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; bulk 
80 off on 15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 
5000 over 3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S. S.A.E. 
-inch and less .......... 62 vk 
Yt-ineh eo atenuazaviens 59 60 
a re 57 os 
1% and larger ........... 56 wa 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 2-in., smallem ...cccccccsccsess A off 
Milled 1-in., smaller ..........-+see08 @ off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller .........scseecees Ti off 
Headless, %4-in., larger .......+.+-++e+. 68 off 
WOO, Ay GUMMTEE. . occ ec wensccnescceevce off 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those announsed 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except vit the extent prevailing in third 

uarter of 1 4 
Extra mean wa from 
base prices in effect . 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) exteus 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Geverm- 
ing basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices, wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65% except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibe.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. & 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace » ia 
Connellsville, foundry 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, foundry 
Wise county, furnace ...... ea 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearney, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered ......... 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, OVENS ......-s-seeeee 
New England, delivered .........- 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, delivered 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered opts. cede 
Cleveland, delivered ..........+«+. 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, delivered 


NNSe 
Newer 


RASS 


SASR ARRES 


® 
RSSARA 


bp bbb PORA EE Bib 
vas¥ 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $8.00; effective May 26, 1946. 
$14.25 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omafa 
Pure and 90% benzol ........s.ssee0% 15.00e 
Tolicl, th GORTOe ...okdiidecedicnsvewes 28.00¢ 
Solves BANC). iio. is.n:0civicceccoveasece. ae 
SOENERD  MONOR ase a v0 edie 099 enenhekaees 77.00e 

Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums).... 4 
po ke EB Be 
ee a Oe Ree gr 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbls., to job- 
bers .. ... 86a 





Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras 
“ 3 
4 3- a=) A © on a 
= oe 3 we o'o 5 
pe. ee ee | ee : 
z = 3 4) oe ae 4 3 ae cs 
© a a oe 2° ‘Be ga S2 . & 5 ae 
ce 5 a sf ave ae. fe Zt | 5 yee ® 
3 S * cm 88 ts EI es £ 6% =” 
x = = 8 se sag 2x3 233 S. Ze bs ~ aS 
5 = - ~ _~ ~~ 
= cg - fe mo mos aoe 668 §2 Gbas 75 Ze 
oy GEE REL EEE CPE RT 4.0444 8.912! 8.9121 5.727: 8.774: 4.106' 5.1062 5.224% 4.744% 4.944% 4.715 6.012" 6.012% 
New York 8.8531 8.758! 38.7681 5.5741 $.590! 3.9741 8.974! 5.010%2 4.618% 4.208% 4.774 esas ors | 
fomeey City 8.8538! 3.747: 3.7681 5.5741 83.590: 3.9741 38.974! 5.010% 4.618% 4.208" 4.774 ees 2 ae 
biladelphia 3.8221 3.666: 3.605! 5.2721 $.518' $.9221 4.272: 5.018% 4.872% 4.172% 4.772 5.816" 5.860" 
NT 055d. 4 Wb wie banc ae oc BR 8.802! 3.7591 3.594! 5.252! 8.8941 3.9021 4.252! 4.894: 4.852% 4.1597 ..... P< aah oe 
Washington ...... 8.9411 8.980: 38.796' 5.8411 3.596 4.0411 4.8912 5.1967 4.8417° 4.1412 v5 bar 
SE We ho 2s a .0.0. 0 coe 2 0 MERE 4.065! 4.002! 38.9712 5.465’ 8.771! 4.1651 4.5151 5.87127 4.965% 4.2652 oe pees 
i, Pa eee Siar 8.453 bs. 5a ie cause ies Fi ae Re: a oe bee OS wey Bare: 
NN MN ois 6 ose ini 60.008 sees ons EE URES. SRE. « iida ee oe Pr Fags Pa Rh 
ION, BIS 5 ose ey ven ee p aR sag wie Pe eee ee Ss ee ry on ivi’ es ‘eons 
Buffalo (city) is heb io sa es os an Ps atte 3.851 8.40+ 3.631 5.261 8.85% 8.819! 3.819 4.75% 4.40% 8.857 4.669 5.60% 5.75% 
eee ae 8.251 3.30 8.801 4.90% $3.25 3.81 3.501 4.6545 4.30% 8.75% 4.85 5.607 5.75" 
OPM NOD has ieewe'n sit bie wiggres 3.351 8.40* 8.401 5.001 8.35+ 3.60% 8.601 4.752 4.40™ 8.85™ ee “far Koved 
Pittsburgh (country) 8.251 8.380% 8.801 4.90 3.253 8.50 3.50 4.653 4.30% 8.75" giz aiit. ae 
SE ROUEN D «6.0 0 stert-e aie u's 8.351 38.588! $3.40 5.188 38.85 3.607 3.602 4.877% 4.40% 3.85" 4.45@ 5.60% 5.65” 
Cleveland (country) ............. 8.251 3 8.802 so eg: oe 3.502 8.502 me 4.80" 3.75% 4,357 exe , 
Detroit hk onus eeote Wald 8.450! 38.661? §$.609! 5.281? $8.450' 38.700! 38.700‘ 5.000% 4.500% 3.900" 4.659 5.98% 5.98" 
Omaha (city, delivered) 4.115! 4.1651 4.165% 5.765! 93.865! 4.2151 4.215% 5.608 5.4438" 4.548% ..... as Pe 
Omaha (country, base) ........... 4.015: 4.0651 4.065! 5.6651 3.765% 4.1154 115 5.508” . ees He e okt ee 
| ieee Cn 3.611! 3.6911 3.661 5.291 8.425 98.675! 98.6751 4.825" 4.475" 4.111" 4.711 6.10 6.20 
I EO os os iis cs cme ea ae ee ad ies Sie wh, Cente ae Sikes isin 4.40% paliac Fea ne 4 seaweed moni wins*ohe 
I MM ic. okay ce oi8oe « : ; ‘ ‘a 3.50? 3.503 4.657% Reng nach & oaks cached a il 
RRC ST eedinltiae ies Nee 8.50' 3.551 3.553 5.15? 8.257 3.66 3.60: 5.281% 4.20™ 8.85 4.65 5.753 5.85” 
Re RA baer sian 8.637: 38.6871 3.687! 5.287! 38.387! 3.7871 3.7871 5.272% 4.887% $3.987™ 4.787 5.987% 6.087" 
POG ectiah, ods oh aw (tin we 3.58% 8.63! 3.631 5.23? 3.518 3.768: 8.768! 4.918* 4.568% 4.082 4.78 6.08% 6.19 
Oe ee 3.767 8.812 8.812 5.412 $8.51 3.86? 3.86 5.257% 4.46% 4.46172 5.102 6.09% .19” 
St. Louts . 8.647! 3.697! 3.6971 5.2971 3.897! 8.7473 3.7474 5.172% 4.847% 4.131% 4.9381 6.131" 6.281" 
Memphis, Tenn. 4.0155 4.0655 4.0655 5.785 8.9655 4.215 4.2155 5.265% 4.78¢ 4.43% pein caconn'a aA apie 
SS Re agg RAE Soa rd 3.50% $3.55 8.554 5.903 $.45* 3.70% 3.702 4.75% 4.852™@ 4.64 5.215 Pee oie aaa 
New Orleans (city) 4.10* 3.90* $.90¢ 5.854 4.0584 4.204 4.20¢ 5.25% 5.079% 4.707 5.429 pe 
NN by o's a bees, Sete Beles » 8.758 4,253 4,258 5.508 8.768 4.318 4.313% 5.818% 4.10'° 8.75% sok hs See a TRY 
I ha Eas wg wiihh Sour gee al ke 4.40' 4.65* 4.954 7.204 5.00* 4.95* 6.75* 600% 7.206 5.683" 5.618 5.85% 5.95% 
“Si | SCR Sree cr tes 4.15™' 4.85" 4.65" 6.857 55 4.50' 5.757 6.35% 7.30% 5.488" 7.3888 8.804" 8.404" 
SN aU Be behest 4.45% 4.4577 4.75% . 6.50" 4.657 4.75" 6.80" 5.75% 6.60% 5.6838" ..... ae PAs: 
Be ee. oe scree Ch ew ages 4.385° 4.45° 4.75 ~6.50° 4.65¢ 4.25¢ 5.45 5.95% 7.60% 5.888" ., rw 8.00" 
a es WOR Re ee 4.35¢ 445° 4.75 650° 4.65¢* 4.25¢ 5.45¢ 5.95% 7.05% 5.888" .. ; 8.00" 
Basing int cities with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. 
NOTE Atl” prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in Amendments Nos. 10 to 33 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outside 


above cities computed in accordance with regulations. 


BASE QUANTITIES 


1400 to 1999 ds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; 
; a my to 8999 pounds; &—300 to 9999 pounde 
ds; *—under 4000 


‘—800 to 1999 pounds; &_400 


'—400 to 89,999 pounds; *—under 2000 poun 


to 1499 pounds; #“—one bundle to 1499 pounds; “—one to nine bundles; 

18one to six bundles; #*—100 to 749 pounds; 

21500 to 39,999 pounds; ™—1500 to 
*»%—400 


89,999 pounds; to 1499 


2%__ynder 25 bundles. Cold-rolled 


* 300 to 1999 pounds; 
ds; *—1000 to 
pounds; to 1999 pounds; 
strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base; 





Prices 
10, effe 
ceptions 
Federal 


Bethlehe 
Newal! 
Breok: 

Birdsbor 

Birming! 
Baltin 


Neville I 
§Pittst 
No. 
Provo, [t 
Sharpsvil 
Sparrows 
Baltim 
Steelton, 
Swedelan 
Philade 
Toledo, | 


. | Youngsto 


Mansfi 


Base g 
silicon, ¢ 
foundry 
Lawrence 
.84; Mon 
Prackentk 

Note: 
thereof c 

Nickel 
per ton; 


Gos Maz 
Pittsburg 
Steel Cor 
packed c 
less ton; 
tion cont 
or under 


tor 





1°_500 to 1499 pounds; %—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; %—150 to 
2249 Sonmiine 50 to 1499 pounds; “—three to 24 bundles; “—450 T— 300 to 4999 pounds. 
Ores Indian and African Rhodesian Provo, Utah, and Pueblo, Colo, 
MELEE 6. kind eG cen ou $41.00 AMO tiny Wethe icc. . ss 28.30 91.0c; prices include duty on im- 
Lake Superior Iron Ore cic Ablin 6 SCO Ee Poe 48.50 48% no ratio .......... $1.00 ported ore and are subject to pre- 
Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 48% no ratio .......... $1.00 48% 8:1 lamp ......... 48.50 miums, penalties and other provi- 
Lower Lake Ports Domestic (seller’s nearest eail) ia sions of amended M.P.R. No. 248, 
Old range bessemer ........ $4.75 South African (Transvaal) of hag = Si . effective as of May 15. Price at 
Py pga dts ‘3 A eeadiie. PO $27.40 less $7 freight allowance basing points which are also points 
Mesab Sete ee” ee OO beetle... .. cess 28.80 of discharge of imported mange- 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 48% no ratio .......... $1.00 Manganese Ore ~~ ore cel ape ingame at 
Bestera Lecel Ove 50% no ratio .......... $2.80 sales prices of Metals Reserve Co., Ce Sey ee ee Se 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. cents per gross ton unit, dry, 48%, 
Foundry and basic 56- Brazilian—nominal at New York, Philadelphia, Balti- Molybdenum 
68% contract ........ 18.00 44% 2.5:1 lump ........ 83.65 more, Norfolk, Mobile and New sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 
48% 8:1 lump ......... 48.50 Orleans, 85.0c; Fontana, Calif., OOS ORE ley sf eee . $0.75 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.if, Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, - 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
N. African low phos. Nom. 
Spee 0% ures oe. Nom. (Extras for alloy content) Basie ae ee 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% ‘ sitions 
feb. Rio de’ Janeiro. 7.50-8.00 ——— Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars picks _ snd 
Tungsten Ore nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 160 Ib. perGT 100 lb. per G! 
Chinese Wolframite, per . og 40-60 .40-.70 .15-.25 $0.65 $13.00 $1.15 $23.0 
short ton unit, duty NE 3720 BD imac’ isas. 70-90 30.85 “40-60 40-.70  .20-.30 y .70 +I 00 +130 ere 
Paid ....--.-..seees $24.00 NE 9415.... |. ‘18-18  [80-1.10 20-85 80-50 30-60 0815 75 15.00 125 25.0 
NS Sree 2k .28-.28  .80-1. .20-. 80-50 .80-.60 .08-.15 .75 1235 25.00 
Chrome Ore NE 9442....... ‘40-45 1.00-1.80 .20-85 30-50 30-60 .08-.15 30 1600 130 26.0 
(Equivalent OPA schedules): NE 9722....... .20-.2 .50-.80 .20-. 10-25 .40-.70 .15-.25 65 18.00 1.15 23.0 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 9880....... 28-88  .70-.90  .20-.85 .70-.90 .85-1.1 20-30 180 26.00 180 36.0 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- NE 9912....... 10-15 .50-.70 .20-.85 .40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20-30 120 2400 1.55 $1.0 
ton, S. Cy Portland, Ore., or Te- 9080....... 18-.28 .50-.70 .20-.35 .40-.60 1.00-1.30 30 120 2400 1.55 $1.00 
coma, W 
‘or ; Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.7 0c, per pound on finished products and $54 gross ton o 
WR, wp pn ee eitnttnsl sttel wate basing pom and are in costs per pound and dollary per gsm tom. No prices quoted 
entees are not -) on 
















from governing basing peint to point 








6.00-6.50 per cent (base) ....$31.25 of delivery as customarily computed, 

Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 6.51-7.00. .$32.25 9.01- 9.50. 37.25 Governing basing _—, is Pa | 
10, effective June 10, 1941, amended Feb. 14, and Oct. 22, 1945. Ex- 7.01-7.50.. 33.25 9.51-10.00. 38.25 resulting in the t 

ceptions indicated in footnotes. Base prices bold face, delivered light face. 7.51-8.00.. 34.25 10.01-10.50. 39.25 price for the consumer. ‘ 

Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included. 8.01-8.50.. 35.25 10.51-11.00. 40.25 Exceptions to Oefling Prices 

Mal 8.51-9.00.. 36.25 11.01-11.50. 41.25 a aren: & aang A pa _— 

Basic Bessemer ieable  F.0.b. Jackson county, O., per gross = ~s os prices for No. 2 Found- 

Bethlehem, Pa., base .......... $26.75 $26.25 $27.75 $27.25 ton, Buffalo base $1.25 * ry, Basic, Bessemer and Malleable 

Newark, N. J., del. ...... 28.28 27.78 29.28 28.78 | Whichever is most favorable to buyer. 17" \°"Tron Works, Everett, Mass., 

B Se Sh A BLES 29.25 yp oan 29.75 Prices subject to additional charge oan exceed basing point prices by 

Birdsboro, Pa., base ........ 26.75 26. 27.75 27.25 of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50%  o°) 0 "ton 

2 | Birmingham, base ...........- 22.13 20.75 26.75 ..... Manganese in excess of 1.00%. ; 

ic eno sage so IE Pe 4 sees sseee seees brig Lhe gh Ag ny Sil. : 

‘ 1a Se PO ap SAE 2 . anes ois arate 0 14.50%, .50; each addi- 

3° | Chicago, dei. /22.22.2222127! 25.97 a “aes eee Som alton up te and inetud. Refractories 

4 ee a 25.81 24.48 ipa mbes ing 18% add $1; low impurities not por 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 

¥ oo gg | s Aatenkdus de > onal aed 24.99 ocode steal ag Oe a a 0.40 Sulphur, Fire Clay Brick 

A EE iS eens { Fete bid Reson) Y ; 

pgs] Philadelphia, det. 2.222.122: 27.21 26.71 Gita ew os eo Werseetie Super Duty 

nn ae... 25.87 24.99 wits ae Bessemer Yerresiiesn Des: Mba ccs: cseaio> $68.50 
i? 6 EG SMM Ae cods cing 6 wie de ole 25.75 24,75 26.75 26.25 Prices same as for high silicon sil- First Quality 
gége] Boston, del. ........ 2.2... 27.25 26.75 28.25 27.75 very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. Ill, Md., Mo., Ky. ..... 54.40 
Rochester, del. .............. 27.28 poe 28.28 27.78 hans.’ Caan... 54.40 

0 DN AM oct a ad essuts oe 27.83 es 28.83 28.33 Charcoal Pig Iron a wer ree eee eee 

aS eae 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 Northern ey ae rea een Line 47.78 
Milwaukee, del. ........ 1.2! 26. 26.35 27.35 26.85 My? RSA SES SEES MESS 
Muskegon, Mich., del. ..... 28.94 eaten ad 23.94 Lake Superior Furn. .........$34.00 Second Quality = 

Oleveland, base ............. 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 Chicago, del. .........-+-+.- 37.34 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. ....- +4 

+3 pakzon Centon, O., del. 21.14 26.64 27.64 27.14 Southern Fg ay manent rss 52 08 

ce... aye cos 25. 25.25 26.25 25.75  Semi-cold blast, low phos., ae eee. WR “eT * HRP © : 

75 Saginaw, Mich., del. ........ 28.06 27.56 28.56 28.06 f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $33.00 ORO scenes cnedcesersnsenns 38.18 

Tor nme BRO ccc. ea. 26.25 25.75 26.75 26.25 (For higher silicon irons a differ- Malleable Bung Brick “a 

eos a a ere aiel e 28.38 27.88 28.88 28.38 ential over and above the price of All bases CSC 

avs SO. BOs, DSO 2 oS e ck ees 25.75 25.25 26.75 26.25 base grades is charged as well as Silica Brick 

65" | Everett, Mass., base 26.75 26.25 27.75 27.25 for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 pennsylvania ......-----++++ 54.40 

e ng , Pennsylvania 
on cceovey htt oo ESO ar ea 27.25 26.75 28.25 27.75 and 6.) Joliet, E. Chicago .......---- Sa. 

99" ay City, base 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 Gray Forge Birmingham, Ala. ......-.-.. %& 

ates Mag EE mes 26. 25.75 wees 26.25 Neville Island, Pa. ..........$25.25 Ladle Brick 

foe ton, @., base ........... 25.75 25.25 A 23.75 VR INE snc xt creche e510 (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

36 Cincinnati, del. ..........0.. 26.19 26.36 Bg 26.86 Sa es SS. once 32.90 
Neville Island, Pa., base ...... 25. 25.25 26.25 25.75 Low. Phosphorus Wiel. SR na, ac renee «diane 4 20.98 

siehe a age geo — 26 Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., Magnesite 

aes Ie b IEED we sees ees ~ 25.94 26.94 26.44  Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., ad-burned grains 

R5% Prevo, Utah, I FI By 23.75 23.25 setae: = atte $31.25 base: $32.49 del. Philadel- Domestic de . 

87™ | Sharpsville, Pa., base ......... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75  phia. Intermediate phos., Central net ton  f.0.b. bulk 22.00 

198 | Sparrows Point, base ......... 26.75 26.25 Ties eee Furnace, Cleveland, $28 25 Wash., net ton, bulk ...... Er 

Baltimore, del. ............ 27.74 Fass teks sists Switching Charges: Basing point net ton, bags ....----++++ 

19% Steelton, Pa., base ......... c ces 26.25 o eee 27.25 prices are subject to an additional Basic Brick . 

281") Swedeland, Pa., base ........ 26.75 26.25 27.75 27.25 charge for delivery within the net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 

... | Philadelphia, del. ........... 27.59 27.09 ee 28.09 switching limits of the respective Meeting, Chester, Pa. 

aoe | oe o., — a $4 =o Pe = districts. Chrome — aaa ey one ayes 
oungstown, O., base ......... q ; : i : J em. bonded chrome .....- ’ 

Mansfield, O., del. 27.69 27.19 28.19 27.69 Silicon Differential: Basing point ingnesite brick ..........-. 76.08 
thy prices are subject to an additional (35, bonded Magnesite ..... €5.00 

95" Base grade, silicon 1.75-2.25%; add 50 cents for each additional 0.25% ee a ee ee — 

404*5 silicon, or portion thereof; deduct 50 cents for silicon below 1.75% on ed bps d as to 2.254 excess 0 Fi spar 

‘aq, | foundry iron. §For McKees Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; ase grade (1. » 25%). uor P 

a Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa, Phosphorus Differential: Basing Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill., Ky., 

0 .84; Monessen, Monongahela City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; point prices are subject to a reduc- 4: tons, carloads, Ca¥® conteat, 
Prackenbridge 1.24. sion of 38 cents a ton for phos- 70% or more, $33; 65 but less tham 

ide Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese or portion phorus content of 0.70% and over. 797 $32; 60 but less 65% 
tsid¢F thereof over 1.00%. Ceiling Prices are the aggregate ef $31; less than fo . After 
Nickel differentials: Under 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74% incl., $2 (1) governing basing point (>) dif- Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.08 

per ton; for each additional 0.25% nickel, $1 per ton. ferentials (3) transportation charges war chemicals. 

dles; 

= Ferroalloy Prices 

nds; 

— Ferromanganese (standard) 78-82% zone, bulk, c.l., 13c, 2000 lb. to 4-6% and carbon 1.25% max.) Con- packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, less 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 f.0.b. c.l. 13.90c; central, add .40c and tract, carlot, bulk, 20.00c, packed 12.25c, eastern, freight allowed; 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New .65c; western, add 1c and 1.85c— 20.45c, ton lots 21.00c, less ton lots 11.25c, 11.75¢ and 12.50c, central; 
York, whichever is most favorable to high nitrogen, high carbon ferro- 22.00c, eastern, freight allowed, per 13.25c and 13.75c, 14.50c and 15.00c, 
buyer; Rockdale or Roekwood, chrome; Add 5c to all high carbon pound contained chromium, 20.40c, western; spot up .26c. 

‘olo,,) Tenn.; where Tennessee Products ferrochrome prices; all zones; low 20.85c, 21.65c and 22.65c, central; Ferre-Boron: (Bor. 17.50% min, 

im-| ©9. is producer; Birmingham, Ala., carbon eastern, bulk, c.l. max. 21.00c, 21.45c, 22.85¢ and 23.85¢, sil. 1.50% max., alum. 0.50% max. 

where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 0.06% carbon, 23c, 0.10% 22.50c, western; spot up .25c. and car. 0.50% max.) per ip. of 
pre-) Co. is producer; $140 f.0.b. cars, 0.15% 22c, 0.20% 21.50c, 0.50% gz Alloy: (Silicon 60-65%, Mang. alloy contract ton lots, $1.20, less 
rovi-| Pittsburgh, where Carnegie-Illinois 2ic, 1.00% 20.50c, 2.00% 19.50c; 657%, zir. 5-7% and iron approx. ton lots $1.30, eastern, freight al- 

248,), Steel Corp. is producer; add $6 for 2000 lb. to cl, 0 24c, 0.10% 20%) per lb. of alloy contract car- lowed: $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; 
packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 23.50c, 0.15% 23, 0.20% 22.50c, ots 11.50c, ton lots 12.00c, less $1.229 and $1.329, western; spot 

e atl less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 0.50% 22c, 1.00% 21.50c, 2.00% 12.50c, eastern zone, freight al- add 5c 

ointsf tion contained manganese over 82% 20.50c; central, add .4c for bulk, jowed: 12.00c, 12.85¢ and 13.35¢ : Boron: (Mang. 75% a> 

nga-) OT under 78%. c.l. and .65 for 2000 Ib. to c.l.; central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c and Mansanese- 15-20%, tron 5% max. 

western, add lc for bulk, c.l. and 45.10c, western; spot up .25¢ prox., boron , 3% 

>, ath ese (Low and Medium 1 5c for 2000 Ib. c.l.; carload P f ns sil. 1.50% max. and carbon 3% 

ayer) Carbon); per Ib. contained man- packed differential .45c; f.0.b. ship- Silcaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, cal, max.), per Ib. of ee ees 
ganese; eastern zone, low ping point, freight allowed. Prices 9-11%, alum. 6-8%, zir. 3-5%, tit. ton lots, $1.89, less $2.01, eas os. 
bulk, c.l., 23c; 2000 Ib. to cl, Der Ib. contained Cr high nitrogen, 9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per freight allowed; $1.903 and $2.023, 
23.40c; medium, 14.50c and 15.20c; jow carbon ferrochrome: Add 2c to |b. of alloy contract, carlots 25.00c, central, $1.935 and $2.055 western; 
central, low carbon, bulk, c¢.l., jow carbon ferrochrome prices; all ton lots 26.00c, less ton lots 27.00c, spot up 5c 
23.30c; 2000 Ib to cl, 24.40€; Jones For higher nitrogen carbon eastern, freight allowed, 25.50c, Nickel-Boron: (Bor. 15-18%, alum. 

0.759 Medium 14.80c and 16.20c; west- add 2c for each .25% of nitrogen 26.75c and 27.75¢, central; 27.50c, 1% max., sil. 1.50% max., car. 
ern, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 24.50c, over 0.75%. 28.90c and 29.90c, western; spot up 0.50% max., iron 3% max., nickel, 

Ib. to c.l., 25.40c; medium, , 25e. balance), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 

15.75¢c and 17.20c; f.o.b. shipping Special Foundry ferrochrome: Slivaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, van. 5 tons or more, $1.90, 1 ton to 8 

paint, freight allowed. sr OO teeee varleed: eee es son, 9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir. 5-7%, tit. tons, $2.00, less than ton $2.10, 
7%) Contract, carload, bulk 13.50c, a : , , : : freight allowed; $1.9425, 
Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlots per packed 13.95¢, ton lots 14.40c, less 9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per eastern, fre , teal: 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., $36: 14 90c, eastern, freight allowed per lb. of alloy. Contract, carlots 58.00c, $2.0125 and $2.1125, cen ; 
nace} Pittsburgh, $40.50; Chicago, $40.60. pound contained chromium; 13.90c, 0M lots 59.00c, less 60.00c, eastern, $1.9445, $2.0445 and $2.1445, west- 
; 13.90c, ; F ; t. 
ic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 44 35¢, 15.05c and 15.55c¢ central: freight allowed; 58.50c, 59.75c and ern; spot same as contract. 

less ton lots, per Ib. 37.6 cents.  14'50c, 14.95c, 16.25¢ and 16.75c, 60.75c, central; 60.50c, 61.90¢ amd cy omium-Copper: (Chrom. 8-11%, 

let |) Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- western: spot up .25e. 62,90c, western; spot up ‘ic. cu. $8-90%, iron 1% max. sil 
um, max. . carbon, eastern CMSZ Alloy 4: (Chr. 45-49%, mang. 0.50% max.) contract, any quan- 

3.0% zone, per Ib. contained chromium §.M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: 4.6%, sj]. “ene zir. 125-1. 75%. tity, 45¢c, eastern, ara Fails, 

A.0if bulk, c.l., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to ec. (Chrom: 60-65%, sil. 4-6%, mang. and car. 3.00-4.50%). Contract, car- N. ¥., basis, freight allowed to des- 

5.0) 80c; central Sic and 82.50c; west- 4-6% and carbon 4-6%.) Contract, jots, buik, 11.00c and packed 11.50¢; tination, except to points taking rate 

5.005 em 82.25c and 84.75c; f.o.b. ship- carlot, bulk, 14.00c, packed 14.45c, ton ‘lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, in excess of St. Louis rate to which 

6.00 Ping point, freight allowed. ton lots 14.90c, less 15.40c, eastern, freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, equivalent of St. Louis rate will be 

3.0) Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. freight allowed; 14.40c, 14.85c, 12.75¢, 13.25c, central; 13.50c and allowed; spot up 2c. 

6.005 contained columbium in gross ton 15.55c and 16.05c, central; 15.00c, 14 00c, 14.75c, 15.25c, western; spot vanadium Oxide: (Fused: Vana- 

1.00) lots, contract basis, R. R. freight 15.45c, —~ and —— westera; up .25¢. dium oxide 85-88%, sodium oxide 

1.005 allowed, eastern zone, $2.25; less- Spot up .25c; per pound con’ CMSZ Alloy 5: (Chr. 50-56%, mang. approx. 10% and calcium oxide, 
ton lots $2.30. Spot prices 10 cents chromium. 4-6%, sil. 13.50-16.00%, zir. .75- approx. 2%, or Red Cake; Vana- 

| oe} per Ib. higher. S.M. Ferrochrome, low carbon: 1.25%. car. 3.50-5.00%) per Ib. of dium oxide 85% approx., sodium. ox- 
Ferrochrome: High carbon, eastern (Chrom. 62-66%, sil. 4-6%, mang. alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75c, ide, approx. 9% and water approx. 
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2.5%) Contract, any quantity, $1.10 
eastern, freight allowed per pound 


contained? contract 
carlots, $1.105, lese cariots, $1.108, 
; $1.118 and $1.133, western; 
spot add 5c to contracts in all cases. 
Oaiclum metai; cast: Contract ton 
lots or more Lae less, ee 
eastern zone, allowed, 
pound of metal; “$1.09 and $2.309 
central, $2. 349, 


Calcium-M Spt : (Cal. 
16-20% mang. 14-18% and sil, 
53-59%), per Ib. of Contract, 


t allowed ; 
16.00c, 17.35c, and 17.85c, central; 
18.06c, 19.10¢ and 19.60c western; 


per 
lump 
18.00c, ton ‘lots 14.50c, less 15.500, 
eastern, freight 13. 

25.25c and 16.25¢c central; 15.55c, 
ee and 18.40c, western; 


-25c. 
Brtaucts, Ferromanganese: 
. 3 Ibs. and containin 
2 lbs. mang.) per Ib. of bri- 
. Contract, carlots, bulk .0605c, 
packed .063c, tons .0655c, less .068c 


eastern freight allowed; .063c, 
.0685c, .0755e and .078&, central; 
western; spot up .25c. 

quetse: Fe 


western, add .70c for c.l., “and .2c 


for 2000 ib. to c.l.; silicomanganese, 
eastern, containing exactly 2 Ib. 
manganese and approx. Ib. 
silicon, bulk, c.l., 5.80c, 2000 
c.l, 6.30ce; central, add .25c¢c for 
c.l. and le for 2000 Ib. to c.1; 
ern, add .5c for c.l., and 2c for 
2000 Ib. to c.l.; ferrosilicon, east- 
ern, approx. 5 lb., containing ex- 
actly 2 lb. silicon, or weighing ap- 


1 Ib. of silicon, 
2000 Ib. to c.l, 3.80c 
1.50¢ for c.L., 
to wy 


contained molybdenum f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phos- 
phorus above or’ below the base; 
gross tons per carload f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract 
price $58.50, spot $62.25. 
Ferrosilicon: Eastern zone, 90-95%, 


bulk, c.l., 11.05c, 2000 Ib. to c.L, 
12.30c; 80-90%, bulk c.l., 8.90c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.95c; 75%, bulk, 
c.l., 8.05c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.05c; 
— bulk c.l., 6.65¢ b 
toc 


Ib. to ¢c.L, 
e.L, 7.10e, 

western, 90-95%, bulk, c.L, 
2000 Ib. to c.l, 15.60c; 


bulk, c.l., 9.55¢c, 2000 Ib. to c.l, 
13. Se; 75%, buik, c.L, 8.75¢, 
to c 


ping point, freight all 
per lb. contained silicon. 

Silicon Metal: Min. 97% silicon and 
max. 1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, 
.l., 12.90c; 2000 lb. to c.L, 13.45c; 
central, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, 


Manganese Metal: 
ganese, max, 2% iron), per 
metal, eastern zone, bale’ @: aie 
2000 Ib, to c.l., 32c, central, 30.25c, 
and 33c; western 30.55¢ and ay 
Ferrotungsten: Spot, carlots, per | 
contained tungsten, $1.90 Pignt 
allowed as far west as St. Louis. 
Tungsten Metal Powder. Spot, not 
less than 97 per cent, $2.50-$2.60; 
freight allowed as far west as St. 
Louis. 

Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per lb. contained titanium; 
ton lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; 
eastern, Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per lb. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40 eastern. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 
higher. 

Hieh-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% 
contract basis, per net ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destination east of Missis- 


sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6.8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 

Carbortam: Boron 0.90 to 1.15% 


net ton to carload, 8c lb. f.0.b. 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., frt. al- 
lowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 

Bortam: Boron 1.5-1.9%, ton lots 
45c lb., less ton lots 50c Ib. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-55%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 


grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, per Ib. 


of alloy, eastern contract, carlots, 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton lots 
4.80c, less tons 5c, carloads, bulk, 
per gross ton $102.50; packed 
$107.50; ton lots $108; less-ton lots 
$112.50. Spot %4c per ton higher. 
Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, Eastern, 
contract basis, carloads in bulk or 
package, per lb. of alloy 14.00c; 
gross ton lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 
16.00c. Spot % cent higher. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 
sis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 


lb. 5.75c; ton lots 6.50c. Spot % 
cent higher. 
Siminal: (Approx. 20% each Si., 


Mn., Al.) Contract, frt. all. not over 
St. Louis rate, per lb. alloy; car- 
lots 8c; ton lots 8.75c; less ton lots 
9.25c. 
Borosil: 
Si., $6.25 lb. cont. Bo., 
O., freight not exceeding St. 
rate allowed. 


3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 
f.o.b. Philo, 
Louis 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Following prices are quotations developed by editors of Sreex in the various centers. 
4, 1944, issue of Steen. Quotations are on gross tons. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 2 Bundles ......... 18.75 
No. 3 Bundles ......... 16.75 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.75 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.75 
Billet, Forge Crops .. 23.75 
Bar Crops, Plate Scrap 21.25 
Cast — _ er ae 21.25 

pee rie ek 21.25 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 19.75 
Heavy Turnings ....... . 25 


Cast Grades 
(F.0.b. Shipping Point) 


Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
Charging ~\ CSE. so 9.00 
Cupola Cast ........... 00 
pew hey Motor Blocks 17.50 
Malleable .. .00 

16.51 


YORK: 
(Dealers’ buying prices.) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.33 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel ere 
No. 2 Hyd. Bundles .... 15.33 
No. 3 Hyd. Bundles .... 13.33 
Chemical Borings ..... 14.33 
e Turnings ..... 10.33 
Borings, Turnings 10. 
Ne, 1 Cupola ......... 20.00 
| SA 19.00 
Heavy "regedit kane 16.50 
Unstrip Motor Blocks . 17.50 
Stove Plate ........... 19.00 
OLEVELAND: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 9.50 
No, : Heavy Melt. oe er y4 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles 


2 Comp. Bundles . 19.50 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 19.50 
Mach. Shop Turnings 14.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 16.50 
Mixed Borings poes 14.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast . 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 16.50 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 13.50-14.00 
Billet, Bloom Crops 24. 
a aT 22.00 
Piate Scrap, Punchings. . 22.00 
Elec Furnace Bundles 20.50 
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of Sept. 
BOSTON: 
(F.o.b. shipping points) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.06 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.06 
No. 1 Bundles ......... 14.06 
No, 2 Bundles ......... 14.06 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 14.06 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.06 
Mixed . 9.06 
Short Shovel Turnings 11.06 

emical Borings . 13.81 
Low Phos. Clippings 16.56 
OS Do 4 ras 20.00 
Clean Auto Cast ....... 20.00 
er Sg 19.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 16.50 


Boston Differential 99 cents high- 
er, steel-making grades; Providence 
$1.09 higher. 


PITTSBURGH: 

(Delivered consumer’s pa 
Railroad Heavy Melting 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 


Heavy Breakable Cast. . 
Cast Iron 
a Bloom Crops .... 

Bar Crops . 
Plate 


Scrap, Punchings 
Railroad Specialties tht Ss 
Scrap Rail 


eee eee eee ee | 


Axles 
Rail 3 ft. and under ... 
Railroad Malleable .... 


VALLEY: 
(Delivered consumer’s aw 4 
No. 1 R.R. Hvy Melt. 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 


NERPPNNRERREESBBERE 
SSSSESESSSES8SS888SESS 


Baath 
S88ssss 


MANSFIELD, 0.: 
(Delivered consumer’s punt 
Machine Shop Turnings 


BIRMINGHAM: 

(Delivered a plant) 
Billet Forge Cro $22.00 
Structural, Plate Seas: 19.00 
Scrap Rails Random . 18.50 
Rerolling Rails ....... 20.50 
Angle Splice Bars ... 20.50 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


For complete OPA ceiling price schedule refer to page 156 


Solid Steel Axles ...... 24.00 
CARON EE o0e.vasies 20.00 
BtOVe PIAte ... 2c sccccs 19.00 
Long Turnings ....... 8.50- 9.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 8.50- 9.00 
Iron Car Wheels ...... 16.50-17.00 


CHICAGO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 R.R. Hvy Melt. .. $19.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 1 Ind. Bundles .... 18.75 
No. 2 Dir. Bundles ... 18.75 
Baled Mach. Shop Turn 18.75 
No. 3 Galv. Bundles .. 16.75 
Machine Turnings ..... 13.75 
Mix. Borings, Sht. Turn 13.75 
Short Shovel Turnings 15.75 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 14.75 
Seven Ratls .., ...6..6.. 20.25 
Cut Rails, 3 feet ..... 22.25 
Cut Rails, 18-inch .. 23.50 
Angles, Splice Bars ‘ 22.25 
Plate Scrap, Punchings . 21.25 
Railroad Specialties ... 22.75 
(a Be a eee 20.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 22.00 


(Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point, 
railroad grades f.o.b. tracks) 


BUFFALO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.25 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.25 
No. 1 Bundles ......... 9.25 
No. 2 Bundles ......... 19.25 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 19.25 
Machine Turnings ...... 14.25 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 16.25 
Mixed Borings, Turn. .. 14.25 
Cast Iron Borings 15.25 
pee | eee eee 21.75 
DETROIT: 

(Dealers’ buying naan’ 
Heavy Melting Steel . $17.32 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 17.32 
Hydraulic Bundles 17.32 
PED sy arbes daa tae 17.32 
Machine Turnings . 12.32 
Short Shovel, Turnings 14.32 
Cast Iron Borings cs ahve 13.32 
Low Pa. |” ar ew 19.82 
a" I ee .00 
Heavy Breakable Cast . 16.50 
ST. LOUIS 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


Heavy Melting ........ 17.50 
No. 1 Locomotive Tires 20.00 
Mise. Rails ..... cvbvae 19.00 
Railroad Springs ...... 22.00 
Bundled Sheets ..... ag 17.50 
Axle Turnings ........ ° 17.00 


Machine Turnings ..... 10.50 
Shoveling Turnings .... 12.50 
Herolling Rails ........ 21.00 
meeen Cee ARIS 2... - ss. 21.50-22.00 
Steel Rails, 3 ft. ...... 21.50 
Steel Angle Bars ...... 21.00 


Cast Iron Wheels ...... 20.00 


No. 1 Machinery Cast .. 20.00 
Railroad Malleable ..... 22.00 
Breakable Cast ........ 16.50 
OE OS ae 19.00 
co arr rest or 15.25 


Brake Shoes ... 15.25 
(Cast grades f.0.b. ‘shipping point) 
18.00 





po a ree 
CINCINNATI: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 18.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 18.50 
Machine Turnings . 9.50-10.00 
Shoveling Turnings .. 11.50-12.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 11.00-11.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... 20.00 
Breakable Cast ..... 16.50 
Low Phosphorus 21.50 
SN NE 5 6 x kt 0.0454 21.00 
SN EMED ces veccees 16.50 


LOS ANGELES: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00 
Ne. 1, 2, Deal. Bundles 12.00 
Machine Turnings .... 4.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 4.00 
Sy, At spe « heae'ye « 20.00 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.50 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 15.50 
No. 1, No. 2 Bundles .. 13.50 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 9.00 
Machine Turnings ..... 7.00 
Billet, Forge Crops .... 15.50 
Bar Crops, Plate ...... 15.50 
Cast Steel . oe 15.50 
Cut, Structural, Plate, 

a, Wis i eaks's:. 18.00 
Alloy-free Turnings .... 7.00 
Tin Can Bundles ...... 14.50 
No. 2 Steel Wheels ..... 15.50 
Iron, Steel Axles ..... 23.00 
No. 2 Cast Steel ...... 15.530 
Uncut Frogs, Switches. . 15.50 
RS EMO os ee cg 15.50 
Locomotive Tires ...... 15.50 
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Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
ariots 12.00c, Del. Conn., less carlots 12.1244c, 
efinery; dealers may add %c for 5000 Ibs. to 
arload; 1000-4999 Ibs. 1c; 500-999 144c; 0-499 
Dc. Castings, 11.75c, refinery for 20, Ibs., or 
ore, 12.00c less than 20,000 Ibs. 


Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allowance; add %c for 
Ness than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 13.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
N5.75c; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75c; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00c; Manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for carlots. For 20,000 lbs. to carlots add 
0.15¢; 10,000-20,000 0.25c; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 6.35c, chemical, 6.40c, corrod- 
ing, 6.45c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
Cleveland-Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey 
New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
mond, Indianapolis-Kokemo; add 20 points fer 
Birmingham, Connecticut, Boston-Worcester, 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Lsland. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 Ibs. and over; add 4c 
2000-9999 lbs.; 1c less through 2000 Ibs. 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 12.50c¢ per Ib. 
except as follows: Low grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 10.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 10.50c; chemical warfare service 
ingot (¢ % plus) 10.00c; steel deoxidizers 
in notch bars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-9714 %) 11.00c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 9.50c to 
9.75c, Grade 3 (90-92%) 8.50c to 8.75c, Grade 
4 (85-90%) 7.50c to 8.00c; any other ingot 
containing over 1% iron, except PM 754 and 
hardness, 12.00c. Above prices for 30,000 Ib. 
or more; add %4c 10,000-30,000 tb.; 1%4c 1000- 
10,000 lbs.; 1c less than 1000 Ibs. Prices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50c lIb., add 
le for special shapes and sizes. Alloy ingots, 
incendiary bomb alloy, 23.40c; 50-50 mag- 
nesium-aluminum, 23.75c; ASTM 3B93-41T, 
Nos, 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 17, 23.00c; Nos. 4X, 
ll, 13X, 17X, 25.00c; ASTM B-107-41T, or 
B-90-41T, No. 8X, 23.00c; No. 18, 23.50c; No. 
1 00c. Selected magnesium crystals, 
including all packing 
screening, barrelling, handling, and other 
preparation charges, 23.50c. Price for 100 
Ibs. or more; for 25-100 Ibs., add 10c; for 
less than 25 lbs., 20c. Incendiary bomb alloy, 
f.o.b. plant, any quantity; carload freight al- 
lowed all other alloys for 500 lbs. or more. 


crowns, and muffs, 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots, 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 11%4c 1000-2239. 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.8% or. higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05 per cent maximum 
arsenic, 51.8714c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% inci. 
51.6244c; Grade D, 99.50-99.64% incl., 51.50c; 
Grade E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.1214c; Grade F, 
below 99% (for tin content), 51.00c. 


Antimeny: American bulk carlots f.o.b, La- 
redo, Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and 
over but not meeting specifications below, 
14.50c; 99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05%, max. 
and other impurities, 0.1%, max.) 15.00c. On 
producers’ sales add 4c for less than carload 
to 10,000 Ib.; 14c for 9999-224 lb.; and 2c for 
223 Ib. and less; on sales by dealers, distribu- 
o and jobbers add %4c, 1c, and 3c, respec- 
vely, 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.o0.b. 
refinery 35.00c Ib.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $93- 
$98 per 76-lb. flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $17 lb. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 


rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘regular’ 
bbls. 34.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 





straight or flat forms 90.00c lb., del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c Ib. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 lb. for 550 Ib. (bbl.); 
al lb. for 100 lb. (case); $1.57 lb. under 
1 le 


Indium: 99.9%, $7.50 per troy ounce. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y. 70.625c per ounce. 
Platinum: $35 per ounce. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lbs. or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95% 21.28¢; 
red brass 80% 20.15¢, 85% 20.36c; phosphor 
bronze, Grades A and B 5% 36.25c; Everdur, 
Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c; naval 
brass 24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00c; Muntz 
metal 22.75¢c; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, cold-rolled 
18.37c; yellow brass 15.01c; commercial bronze 
90% 21.32c, 95% 21.53c; red brass 80% 
20.48c, 85% 20.61c; phosphor bronze Grade 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronze 
or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19,12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel! 
Silver 5% 26.50c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c; 
Muntz metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; 


commercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 95% 29.78c; 
red brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 
Copper Wire: Soft, f.o.b. Eastern mills, 


carlots 15.3714c, less-carlots 15'8714c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, carlot 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
17.50c, 15,000 lbs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lbs. or more; del; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249”-7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20c 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20¢ 25.70c 
11-12 26” -48” 24.20c 27.00c 
13-14 26”-48” 25.20c 28.50¢ 
15-16 26”-48” 26.40c 30.40c 
17-18 26” -48” 27.90¢ 32.90¢ 
19-20 24” -42” 29.80c 35. 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70c 37.20¢ 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60c 29.20¢ 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.25c, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffalo; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Boston, 


Zinc Products: Sheet f.0.b. mill, 13.15c; 36,000 
lbs. and over deduct 7%; Ribbon and strip 
12.25c, 3000-lb. lots deduct 1%, 6000 lbs. 2%, 


9000 Ibs. 3%, 18,000 lbs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 


and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 lbs. 
12.50c; 100-500 lbs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 lbs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 lbs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c; _ electro-deposited 
17.37c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu, 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 






Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-lb. bbls. 
18.00c Ib., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystals: 400 lb. bbls. 39.00c f.o.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb. kegs 39.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36,50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


100-lb. kegs or bbls. 33.00c 


Zine Cyanide: 


f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 
Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 Ibs. f.o.b. shipping point. Add %c for 


15,000-40,000 lbs.; 1c for 40,000 or more. 


Scrap Metals 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper ..... 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper ...... 9%625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass ....... 8.625 8375 7.785 
Commercial bronze 
tae 9.375 9.125 8.625 
Re ey are 500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% .... 9125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% .... 9.125 8875 8.375 
Muntz Metal ....... 000 «67.750 ~=3=7.250 
Nickel Sil, 5% ..... 9.250 9.000 4.625 
Phos. br., A, B, 5% 11.000 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent ... 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze ...... 8.250 8.000 7.500 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %c for 
shipment of 60,000 Ibs. of one group and we 
for 20,000 lbs. of second group shipped 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 

(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 


num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25c; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75¢; bell 


metal 15.50c; babbit-lined brass bushings 
13.00c 
(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 


condenser tubes, brass pipe 7.50c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.00c; yellow brass 6.25¢; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Price f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, truckloads of 5000 pounds or over; Seg- 
regated solids, 2S, 3S, 5c lb., 11, 14, ete., 3 
to 3.50c lb. All other high grade alloys 5c 
Ib. Segregated borings’ and turnings, wrought 
alloys, 2, 2.50c Ib. Other high-grade alloys 
3.50, 4.00c Ib. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 
2 2.50c Ib. borings and turnings one cent less 


than segregated. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point- of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55¢c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings 7.25c, old zine 5.25e 
f.o.b. point of shipment; add 14-cent for 10,000 
lbs. or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator 
grilles 4.95c, add 14c 20,000 or more. Unsweated 
zinc dross; die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of 
shipment; add %4c for 2000 Ibs. or more of 
nickel or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


or more nickel and not over % 


Nickel: 98% 
nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 


copper 26.00c; 90-98% 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel 
and copper 26.00c per lb. contained nickel, 
plus 8.00c per lb. contained copper; less than 
90% combined nickel and copper 26.00c for 
contained nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, tur.ings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 198 


Sheets continue most in demand of all 
steel products and producers are unable 
to cope with heavy orders offered. Little 
progress is being made in reducing back- 
logs, though much of the loss from the 
coal. strike has been recovered. Deliv- 
ery promises are well into second quar- 
ter on some grades. More sellers are 
adhering to quotas to insure best distri- 
bution and in some cases limit accept- 
ances to first quarter. 

Pittsburgh — Sheet output has re- 
covered sharply from reduction in steel 
production during the coal strike. Barring 
further interruption to production it is 
expected that producers will be caught 
up with current commitments by the 
end of the year. Despite careful screen- 
ing of orders, new bookings continue 
heavy, and pressure for early delivery 
is acute. At least one seller has received 
specific instructions from automotive 
customers that under no circumstances is 
steel sheduled for rolling to be held up 
in event of strikes in automotive plants. 
Sellers, awaiting price adjustments, are 
avoiding low-return or unprofitable items. 
Cited by some authorities are galvanized 
sheets, heavy  structurals, reinforcing 
bars, steel piling and some forms of 
semifinished. One interest soon is ex- 
pected to withdraw as a merchant source 
for sheet bars. Withdrawal of some hand 
mills has placed an added burden on 
continuous strip mills. Overall require- 
ments for light flat-rolled steel tonnage 
continue well in excess of current pro- 
duction. An important indication of 
this situation is fact that jobbers are 
falling far short of replacing heavy with- 
drawals from stock of these items. De- 
liveries on hot-rolled pickled sheets, 
electrical and galvanized sheets and nar- 
row strip are extended well into second 
quarter, To satisfy the particularly 
heavy demand for electrical sheets ex- 
pected for the early postwar period, U. S. 
Steel Corp. will soon install a modern 
single-stand reversing cold reduction 
mill at the Vandergrift plant of the Ir- 
vin works here to produce silicon steel 
strip in coils. The Navy Material Re- 
distribution and Disposal office here will 


take bids Nov. 24 on about 65 tons 
of cold-rolled strip, some of which is 
copper coated. 

Cincinnati — Sheet mills are under 


heavy pressure for: deliveries, and also 
in many instances for more liberal ton- 
nage than mill quotas had granted. Ac- 
tual demands account for the situation, 
district interests believe, although pres- 
sure may be augmented by buyers’s de- 
sire to fortify against strike stoppages 
and price increases. New buying persists 
but extent of backlogs is uncertain be- 
cause actual bookings are, in practice, 
confined to tonnage scheduled from 
month to month. 


New York — While most sheet sellers 
are now limiting acceptances to first 
quarter only and are setting them up on 
quotas, consumers continue to press for 
tonnage for future as well as nearby 
positions. Mills still quoting beyond 
the first quarter could readily book 
themselves well into last half of next 
year, were they not also using selective 
measures. As it is, certain of the latter 
producers are now booked solidly into 
third quarter on certain descriptions of 
hot and cold-rolled and _ galvanized 
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About the only important sheet 
product that is not under some form of 
selective acceptance by mills is stainless 
sheets and it would not prove surprising 
if polished stainless sheets will soon be 
put on a quota basis by at least two or 


sheets. 


three mills. Unpolished stainless sheets 
are still available in first quarter, with 
the pressure not too strong. Some pro- 
ducers operating on a quota basis closed 
their books on tonnage for January roll- 
ing Nov. 15; in other words, employing 
a 45-day lead time, as provided under 
CMP. 


St. Louis — Pressure for sheets is un- 
diminished. Slight improvement in pro- 
duction continues in spite of a 10 per cent 
shortage in manpower. Sheet and strip 
schedules are generally filled to third 
and fourth quarter. A few gaps in gal- 
vanized and electrical sheets are report- 
ed. Output is approximately 20 per cent 
less than a month ago. 

Boston — From a broad range of fab- 
ricators inquiry for narrow strip con- 
tinues unabated, with mill schedules fill- 
ing for second quarter. Demand is well 
distributed as between high and low- 
carbon and alloys. Buying of shoe shank 
steel is notably brisk and on some 
sizes and grades of cold _ strip 
backlogs approximate six months. 
An increasing ratio of sheet volume 
is accepted without definite deliv- 
ery promise. Galvanized sheets are 
among the tightest of flat-rolled prod- 
ucts, with producers in some instances 
turning out less tonnage than during the 
period of wartime allocations. Silicon 
sheets, for which demand is in excess 
of prewar levels here, are also wanted, 
as are polished stainless, with deliveries 
on both in June with some mills. 


Cleveland — Deliveries of flat-rolled 
products are up to eight weeks behind 
schedule, indicating that some material 
originally scheduled for delivery this 
month will not reach customers until 
after the first of the year. Some deliv- 
eries are moving out on schedule and 
those having a time lag of up to 30 days 
are in about the same position as they 
were during the war under Controlled 
Materials Plan. Mills have been unable 
to reduce order backlogs, due to the 
sustained pressure for material. Can- 
cellations have been negligible, even 
though assembly of end products has 
been far below expectations in most in- 
stances. Manufacturers of components 
have received no reductions in orders and 
are building up banks of their products 
for shipment to end product makers as 
soon as automobile, household appliance 
and similar production reaches a higher 
rate. Evidence of placing identical or- 
ders with two or three mills has been 
uncovered, explaining in part’ the 
unprecedented demand. It is also be- 
lieved that many manufacturers have 
ordered steel for a far larger production 
schedule than will be justified by the 
ultimate consumer demand. Correction 
of these two factors will relieve pressure 
on mills considerably. Redistribution 
of surplus material, both government 
and privately owned, also will tend to 
ease the situation. A large tonnage 
of surplus galvanized sheet, for instance, 
will be declared surplus soon in a cen- 
tral Ohio city. Hot-rolled, hot-rolled 
pickled, and cold-rolled sheet is avail- 
able in February with the light gages 
generally extended one month further. 
The strip market is much tighter with 


heavy gages not available before May; 
some mills are not booking additional 
business in light strip for 1946 deliv- 
ery. Most of the mills have adopted 
a policy of not accepting new orders for 
delivery beyond first half of 1946. 


Chicago — New sheet business con- 
tinues heavy but pressure for deliveries 
is not as intense as might be expected. 
Every producer is using some form of 
allocation to assure fair distribution. One 
important maker is declining business for 
second half, 1946, the situation that far 
distant being too muddled to give clear 
appraisal. The same company last week 
reported it had not received the re- 
quired 30-day advance filing of specifi- 
cations against all cold-rolled tonnage 
for December rolling, but this later 
proved to be not the case. Virtually 
100 per cent specifications were received, 
but heavy paper work had prevented 
their processing prior to the Nov. 1 
deadline. 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 198 


Demand for small sizes dominates the 
bar market, with some larger diameters 
available early in the year, while smaller 
sizes are booked as far ahead as second 
quarter. Some producers are setting up 
quotas, though not as widely as in flat- 
rolled products. Selectivity is being 
used in accepting orders and many in- 
quiries are turned down. 

New York — Although some larger 
sizes of hot carbon bars can still be had 
in the latter part of February, most 
sizes are difficult to obtain before March 
and in the case of the very small sizes 
before late second quarter. Small flats, 
in fact, are now being quoted by one 
or two sellers for shipment in August. 

Some mills are endeavoring to set their 
schedules up on a quota basis, although 
this is not being done as extensively as 
in the light flat products. However, 
practically all producers of hot carbon 
bars are accepting tonnage on a more or 
less selective basis, turning down con- 
siderable inquiry in the process. Cold- 
drawn carbon bars are now being quot- 
ed generally for delivery in February, 
the situation not being as tight as in hot- 
rolled bars. Hot alloy bars are being 
quoted mainly for shipment in January, 
although some tonnage can still be picked 
up, depending upon size and mill, for 
shipment before the end of this year. 


Boston — Bar fabricators can get alloy 
and cold-drawn stock for first quarter but 
hot carbon bars are generally in second, 
notably smaller sizes, in which consump- 
tion is heaviest. While warehouse 
stocks of the latter are limited in most 
cases, fabricators are not unduly con- 
cerned as to supply; some substantial 
deliveries have bolstered inventories and 
most buyers are covered well through 
first quarter. Fabricators who have 
taken on contracts during the last few 
weeks are in a less fortunate position as 
regards small hot-rolled carbon sizes. St. 
Pierre Chain Corp., Worcester, Mass., 
bought 170 tons from surplus. There 
has, however, been a sharp decline in 
demand for forged die-lock chains, also 
for remelting bars required by Water- 
town arsenal. Tool steel activity is slack; 
large quantities of surplus stock are of- 
fered at 65 per cent off mill price f.0.b. 
location. 


Chicago — To distribute their pro- 
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duction equitably, barmakers find it nec- 
essary to allocate tonnages to consumers, 
a plan which the latter do not look upon 
favorably because tonnage allowed is far 
below requirements. New business on 
quality and ordinary carbon bars com- 
mands little better than second quarter, 
1946, delivery. Some mills decline to 
accept orders for second half, next year. 
Forgers appear to have fair steel stocks, 
for they are not pressing for deliveries. 


St. Louis — Pressure for merchant 
bars continues upward and _ schedules 
are filled for the most part to July and 
August. Few are being accepted beyond 
first quarter of 1946. Furnace repairs 
and the price structure continue to hold 
down shipments, some preference being 
given to orders for points where the 
producer can pick up the maximum in 
freight charges. This has had the effect 
of cutting out points like Chicago and 
Indianapolis where rates equalize with 
those districts. Mills are trying to avoid 
cluttering books with backlogs. Export 
inquiries continue with few orders ac- 
cepted. Production remains at about 
25 per cent under capacity. Manpower 
shows slight improvement. 

Seattle—Oregon Steel Mills, Portland, 
Oreg., announces closing contracts to 
supply 20,000 to 30,000 tons of merchant 
steel bars to Russian and French inter- 
ests for reconstruction. Shipments will 
be made to Vladivostock, Indo-China and 
France for rebuilding railroads, bridges 
and buildings. Under a longtime con- 
tract ingots for this project are being 
rolled by Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 
The latter firm reports most of its cur- 
rent commitments are for tractor equip- 
ment. 

Pittsburgh — Production loss due to 
the coal strike is expected to be made 
up the end of this year on most sizes, 
barring further interruptions resulting 
from strikes. Cold-rollers also are re- 
covering from the operating slump re- 
sulting from the sharp reduction in mill 
shipments during the coal strike. These 
interests are booked well into first quar- 
ter and beyond in some instances. Mills 






are promised for January. New orders 
continue to exceed output, notably for 
small shapes. Automotive interests are 
particularly active in placing forward 
tonnage and at the same time are press- 
ing for early delivery. Threat of strikes 
arising out of the steel wage dispute and 
possibility of higher prices, plus fact that 
reconversion programs are behind sched- 
ule, have prompted many metalworking 
companies to put additional pressure on 
steel producers for early delivery. An 
increasing tonnage of surplus hot and 
cold-rolled alloy bars, rerolling quality 
blooms and conditioned electric furnace 
billets is being put up for bids in this 
district, with the latest list prepared by 
the local Navy Material Redistribution 
and Disposal office including over 500 
tons of these items. 


Cleveland — Pressure for steel bars 
as shown no sign of easing, forcing 
some sellers to restrict bookings. In 
some instances this limit on new orders 
as been June of next year, although 
orders have been kept on books for de- 
livery as far ahead as late third quarter. 
Small rounds are available from at least 
one seller for July and large rounds in 
May. Flat-rolled bars are available 
from January through April. There still 
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has been no appreciable shifting to alloy 
bars, despite difficulties encountered by 
users in placing carbon bar tonnages. 

Philadelphia — While large carbon 
bars still can be had for first quarter, 
most producers have little of any size 
available before second quarter and some 
mills are booked for practically all sec- 
ond quarter. While not establishing 
quotas one producer has_ set up limits, 
which in view of orders already in hand 
have placed some buyers in a position 
where they cannot expect more tonnage 
from this source for a year. 


Steel Plates... 
Plate Prices, Page 199 


Plate buying continues to be heavier 





than had been expected and delivery 
promises now extend into next year with 
most producers, as far as March in some 
instances. Bookings in many cases are 
in excess of production and backlogs are 
growing. 

New York — Plate demand continues 
to expand, with most sellers now report- 
ing new orders as being in excess of 
production. Demand has been so strong 
for nearby positions that one eastern 
producer has now gone back to the $5 
premium which was permitted during the 
war by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Some sales at this premium have 
been reported recently on plates for de- 
livery within three to four weeks. 

Apart from premium tonnage, deliv- 
eries on sheared plates range from late 





REDUCE METAL TURNINGS BULK by 
30% to 80% at 1 to 8 TONS PER HOUR 
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American Turnings Crushers pay for themselves in their superior performance. 


crush them is an exclusive feature of Americans. 
with terrific centrifugal force, the shredder rings deflect, 







The AMERICAN WAY IS THE PROFITABLE WAY TO REDUCE TURNINGS 


Long, curly turnings properly reduced by American Turnings Crushers to short shoveling 
turnings or chips saves time and labor in handling, reduces shipping cost and increases 


the yield of cutting oil reclaiming considerably. 
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January through the greater part of 
March. In fact, one producer is said 
to be virtually sold out for first quarter. 
Certain producers have little left before 
the latter part of February. 

Contributing to this situation is sub- 
stantial demand for export, although some 
sellers report that it is not quite as ac- 
tive as a fortnight or so ago and describe 
this decline in part to scarcity in the 
nearby positions. 

Philadelphia — While some sheared 
plate tonnage can be had in January, 
most promises fall in February and 
March, except in the case of some premi- 
um tonnage, which is available fairly 
nearby. The latter is offered by a dis- 
trict mill which during the war was 
given permission to quote up to $5 per 
ton above the going market. Offering 
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of tonnage again at a premium is indica- 
tive of the tighter situation in plates. 
Plate producers generally are booking 
more tonnage than they are making. 
Boston — Bath Iron Works is second 
low at $400,000 for construction of a 
coast guard lightship; Defoe Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Bay City, Mich., bid $398,800. 
Plate requirements for ships continue to 
shrink, with delivery pressure easier on 
tonnage ordered. For fabricating shops 
inquiry for lighter sizes is well main- 
tained, with industrial buying slowly 
mounting as inventories are lowered. 
Surplus sales are slightly heavier, 577 
tons at Boston in the last fortnightly 
compilation. Most went to fabricating 
shops, with 150 tons bought by a ware- 
house, New England Iron & Steel Co., 
Brockton, Mass. More mills are in Feb- 
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ruary on additional sizes. 

Birmingham — Plate production has 
eased to a little better than 55 per cent 
of capacity. This reduced schedule is 
to give more even distribution of steel 
and not because of slackening demand. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 199 


Cleveland — Some mills are in a fairly 
good position on tubular products, hav- 
ing placed their business on a strictly 
quota basis to counteract extreme buying 
pressure. At least one producer has can- 
celed all orders calling for delivery be- 
yond the end of this year and is rebook- 
ing only those for which the customer 
has actual need. Shipments to jobbers 
will be scheduled on the basis of month- 
ly sales and will be limited to assure 
balanced stock. Most other sellers re- 
port little success in attempts to rear- 
range order books and are still trying 
to give delivery promises months ahead. 
Mills generally maintain a favorable po- 
sition on oil country goods, which are 
available for first quarter. 

Seattle — Inquiry for tubular goods 
is active and major projects are coming 
out for bids. Agencies report slow de- 
liveries but this situation is expected to 
improve soon. H. D. Fowler has been 
awarded about 100 tons of 8-inch cast 
iron pipe for Raymond, Wash. H. C. 
Purcell, Seattle, has 100 tons or more of 
cast pipe for Tracyton, ‘Wash. Bids have 
been opened at Yakima, Wash., for 500 
tons or more. Central Point, Oreg., will 
open bids Nov. 20 for about 500 tons. 
Olympia, Wash., has retained J. W. 
Carey, Seattle, to prepare plans for a 
proposed $800,000 water system devel- 
opment, including storage and pumping 
facilities and eight miles of supply line. 
Bureau of Reclamation has called bids 
Nov. 30 at Klamath Falls, Oreg., for the 
Tule Lake division of the Klamath proj- 
eci, involving 30 to 48-inch corrugated 
metal pipe, gates and other metal items. 


Wire So 2s te. 
Wire Prices, Page 199 “Thy 


Chicago—Wiremakers are experiencing 
demand for fencing far outrunning pro- 
duction. In view of the shortage, job- 
bers and distributors are concerned as to 
whether they will be able to obtain re- 
quired supplies. Current requirements 
for welded mesh are also heavy and in 
excess of output. Cancellations of welding 
wire are heavy, these constituting wire 
for coating and not now needed follow- 
ing the precipitous drop in welded con- 
struction after the war’s end. New busi- 
ness embraces orders for paper and lead 
cable, magnet wire, weatherproof wire 
and aluminum conductor. 

Buffalo — The low margin of profit 
on spring wire, which is in pressing de- 
mand from automotive, furniture and 
other lines, has created a peculiar sit- 
uation here. A leading producer has 
gone on a temporary five-day week while 
filling spring orders because the margin 
of profit is not sufficient to warrant pay- 
ing a work premium for a six-day week. 

New York — More tonnage in some 
wire products is offered than mills can 
book, although there are scattered open- 
ings on high-carbon in the 0.018-35 
range for first quarter. Jobber stocks of 
merchant products are low, notably in 
nails. Other tight spots include gal- 
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vanized and cold-heading wire and rods. 
May is about the best on the latter and 
inquiry for rods has increased. In screen- 
ing backlogs some mills are found to be 
overbooked on some items and are ask- 
ing cancellations on part of the tonnage. 
Although schedules are somewhat more 
stable, revisions still are frequent. 

Boston — Although most wire mills 
are screening and allocating tonnage in 
some form no progress in reduction of 
backlogs is apparent, with inquiry and 
delivery pressure unabated. Second 
quarter capacity is filling on more prod- 
ucts and schedules for others extend into 
third quarter. Some orders are held in 
abeyance, mills being unable to give defi- 
nite delivery promise. Pressure to buy 
on the part of fabricators reflects confi- 
dence in higher production during first 
half. Volume of inquiry is well in ex- 
cess of immediate requirements, fre- 
quently well over former normal con- 
sumption, which indicates a general ef- 
fort to build up inventory. 

Birmingham — Wire production is 
steady at about 80 per cent. Huge de- 
mand for wire products, especially fenc- 
ing and nails, continues unsatisfied and 
warehouses are unable to meet require- 
ments even approximately. 








Structural Shapes .. . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 199 


Chicago — Structural steel awards 
have taken a decided drop and new in- 
quiry the past few days is negligible. 
Some construction projects are wie 
held in abeyance in view of inability to 
obtain steel in reasonable time. Fabri- 
cators have heavy backlogs and the cur- 
rent bottleneck is detailing of jobs. At 
present, this work is being promised on 
a 10 to 12-week basis, which results in 
delay in supplying steel cutting lists to 
mills, thereby draining fabricators’ own 
stocks as well as those of warehouses. 


New York — Notwithstanding the fact 
that fabricators and structural engineers 
are being handicapped by a shortage of 


is true despite the fact that various jobs 
are being held up because of uncertainty 
as to labor costs and deliveries of mate- 
rials a few months from now. Most 
shape mills are now quoting February 
and in some instances as late as March. 
Boston — A 45-day lead time with no 
revisions in specifications is geared to 
plain structural material quotas on a 
monthly basis extending well through 
first quarter by one leading shape pro- 
ducer. Mill backlogs are substantial and 
topheavy on small and medium sizes. 
Tightness in deliveries contributes to 
maintenance of premium prices permitted 
one producer, notably with warehouses. 
Considerable tonnage is held up for 
clarification of future costs, 
prices and wages. New contracts ap- 
proximate 1050 tons for a bridge and a 
plant addition, the latter at Stamford, 
Conn., 655 tons. 

Seattle — Fabricators find that while 
major tonnages are lacking a consider- 
able total in small jobs has been booked. 
Activity is fairly large at plants in this 
area and many major projects are de- 
veloping and much new work is expect- 
ed after the turn of the year. The Navy 
has rejected bids for a drydock subdi- 
vision at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, in- 
volving 200 tons of shapes and 80 tons 
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draftsmen and estimators, backlogs at | 
shape mills continue to accumulate. This | 
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of reinforcing steel. Date for new bids 
has not been announced. Isaacson Iron 
Works is supplying 100 tons for the plant 
of Stack Steel & Supply Co., Seattle. 

Birmingham — Shape production cur- 
rently is above 75 per cent of capacity 
but not sufficient to care for current re- 
quirements. Fabricators see no slacken- 
ing, with bookings already well into next 
year. 

Philadelphia — Shape mills generally 
are becoming well booked for first quar- 
ter, with one leading interest now quot- 
ing April on both standard and wide- 
flange sections. There is particularly 
active demand for angles 4 x 4 and 
under, beams under six inches and chan- 
nels under five inches. 

Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., 











The three element KEMP 
immersion heating unit, 
practical for the melting 
of all soft metals, 





has been granted additional price relief 
of $2 per ton on shapes and an addi- 
tional $2 on beams and channels from 
four to ten inches. This brings the gen- 
eral range to the equivalent of 2.45c, 
Bethlehem, Pa., the nearest basing point, 
and 2.55c on the four to ten inch sizes. 

Cleveland Fabricated _ structural 
producers report a substantial easing in 
manpower. Subletting of drafting work 
and training of new men in that and 
the estimating departments have tended 
to break the most serious bottleneck. 
Fabricated structural deliveries are now 
being made in five months. Delivery of 
plain material is below requirements and 
is promised for only a limited time ahead. 
Several large contracts for industrial 
buildings in northern Ohio have been 





Cross sectional view of one heat- 
ing element, showing direction- 
al flow cf the combustion gases. 


Heat Thus Greatly Reducing Maintenance Expense 


Notice in the diagram how the exhaust gases are utilized in the design 
to raise temperatures. Exhaust vents are so located that a blanket of 
exhaust gases is formed over the surface of the molten metal which 
materially reduces the formation of dross. This factor plus a more 
accurate temperature control and the extraordinary efficiency of immer- 
sion heating, effect a substantial saving in fuel costs. 


Adaptable for purposes other than the heating of soft metals, the 
KEMP immersion application has been employed in many instances. 


Additional information in the form of bulletin E 200.1 
will be forwarded upon request. 


Numerous Other Kemp Products Include: 
ATMOS GAS PRODUCERS, NITROGEN GENERATORS, FLAME ARRESTORS, 
INERT GAS PRODUCERS, DYNAMIC DRYERS, INDUSTRIAL CARBURE- 
TORS, INDUSTRIAL BURNERS, FIRE CHECKS, STEREOTYPE POTS. 


The Cc. M. KEMP Manufacturing Co. 


405 E. OLIVER ST. 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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let and an even larger number are pend- 
ing. There have been comparatively 
few contracts recently for apartment 
houses, hotels, and similar projects. Fed- 
eral, state and county construction work 
generally is being held in abeyance un- 
til essential civilian work has been com- 
pleted. Pent up demand for housing 
will not require a great deal of steel 
directly but will create heavy steel de- 
mand for plants and expansion of manu- 
facturing facilities which will be used to 
manufacture equipment for the new 
houses. 


Reinforcing Bars... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 199 


Pittsburgh — Leading producers re- 
port October bookings up sharply, with 


average increase representing an upturn 
of about 50 per cent. In some instances 
October sales were more than four times 
production. However, bookings _ this 
month are expected to decline, due in 
part to normal seasonal factors and fact 
that such an unusually heavy volume of 
tonnage was placed in October in an 
effort to get on mill books. Uncertainty 
as to when reinforcing bars will be avail- 
able and price trend also are factors 
expected to retard bidding on new ex- 
pansion programs. Sales of producers 
east of the Rocky Mountains are esti- 
mated to have totaled about 140,000 
tons last month, compared with 90,000 
in September and 45,000 last March. 
Contractors are pressing for early deliv- 
eries in an attempt to build up stocks 
for the anticipated sharp increase in 
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SUBSTITUTE 


BEARITE 


This 


“BEARITE” is no substitute. 


lead base bearing metal, containing 
less than 11/.% of tin has proven to 
be the equal of high tin base bab- 
bitt metal and for more than 20 years 
has been extensively used for bear- 


ing purposes. 


When curtailment of 


tin was caused by the developments 
of worldwide conflict we were for- 


tunately able to supply this practi- 


cal material in place of high tin con- 


tent metal. 


If you have bearing 


problems and are unfamiliar with 
this excellent and proven product 


write for further information. 
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construction activity next spring. Export 
demand is also up sharply, with pro- 
ducers more oversold on this type ton- 


nage than on domestic work. Export 
business is less than during the war, but 
double that of the immediate prewar 
years. 

Theoretical steel allotment for rein- 
forcing bar production this month is less 
than scheduled last month, but produc- 
tion should top October figure, 
as considerable carryover tonnage 
will be involved during November. 
Present monthly output on_nation- 
wide basis’ is about double the 
average monthly total for the last half 
of 1944. Heavy demand for steel win- 
dow sections, steel joists, and small bar 
shapes (rolled on 9, 10 and 12-inch mills, 
same as for reinforcing bars), are mak- 
ing it difficult to step up reinforcing bar 
production to desired levels and no im- 
provement in output is in sight. 

Shortage of reinforcing bars is holding 
up construction work in many sections 
of the country, with the situation par- 
ticularly acute in Detroit. Producers 
are quoting a firm price on fabricating 
jobs they are sure will be completed 
in 60 to 90 days, but prices on stock 
lengths shipped to fabricators are sub- 
ject to quotations at time of shipment. 

Chicago — Shortage of steel, not lack 
of construction projects, is curtailing ac- 
tivity in reinforcing materials. Sup- 
pliers find it necessary to dodge inquiries, 
rather than to seek them. Industry sales 
of concrete bars during third quarter 
are understood to have averaged about 
100,000 tons per month, and it appears 
that October business approximated 250 
per cent of that average. Import of 
this is that billet producers are sold out 
into second quarter next year. As a re- 
sult, bar distributors are pressing to ob- 
tain as much of this limited supply as 
possible. Awards of bars in this area 
have been light the past few days, and 
a number of postwar construction projects 
are being temporarily shelved for lack 
of steel. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 201 


Pig iron supply is improving, with 
return of banked blast furnaces as fuel 
has become avaiable. Further improve- 
ment is forecast as other stacks are be- 
ing readied for production. Foundry 
labor situation is improving slowly and 
demand for iron is increasing. Accumu- 
lation of inventory for winter use is slow. 


Chicago — Within the past few days, 


pig iron supplies have improved slightly 


and further gains can be expected. While 
it is a foregone conclusion that iron will 
remain tight for the next several months, 
foundries. will find their position a little 
more comfortable. This presupposes 
that manpower will not pick up more 
than moderately; were foundries able 
to acquire additional help rapidly, melts 
would increase to strain iron supply. In- 


terlake Iron Corp. is about to relight its | 


Zenith blast furnace at Duluth shortly. 
In the Chicago district, 32 of 41 furnaces 
are active, same as the previous week. 
By early December, it is expected that 
five more will have resumed. 

New York — Pig iron melt here on a 
daily basis continues to improve, reflect- 
ing not only a certain recovery from the 
shortage in coke and pig iron which re- 
sulted from the soft coal strike last 
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month but also a somewhat easier labor 
supply. Due to the number of holidays 
this month and also to the fact that No- 
vember has one less day than October, 
it is still questionable in some minds if 
the total melt for November will be any 
larger than for October. First quarter 
contracting is expected to get under way 
shortly. 

Boston — Melters with authority to 
stock more than 30-day inventory of 
pig iron are not getting much additional 
tonnage, steel works and foundries in- 
cluded. Supply is sufficient to meet cur- 
rent melt, but few are building any im- 
portant reserve. Slight hope for early 
relief in limited supply is held with the 
district furnace down and less iron than 
expected from one or two _ steelworks 
furnaces. Tonnage lost by the latter can- 
hot be made good and stacks shipping to 
this territory have no stocks to draw on. 
Steelworks have put down some iron, 
late water shipments, but are generally 
still operating on close margin with one 
or two open hearths frequently down for 
repair. Shortage of labor and tightness 
in iron makes difficult placement of 
subcontracts for castings beyond cur- 
rent volume. More larger shops attempt 
to sub-let work, including shoe machin- 
ery builders. Delayed third quarter 
iron has generally been delivered. 

Buffalo — Leading merchant iron sell- 
ers claim they are unable to fill a rather 
marked increase in buying orders, attrib- 
uted to easier labor supply. Numerous 
foundries are said to be in a position to 
improve their melt, if iron is available, 
as a result of additional manpower. Sell- 
ers report the call for heavier tonnage 
is also due to backing up of production 
lost during the mine strike. Local rail- 
road castings makers and New Eng- 
land textile equipment builders are 
among melters taking substantial quan- 
tities of iron. Shippers find the railroad 
car situation much’. improved. 

Cincinnati — Shipments of pig iron 
are steadier, and'in adequate volume to 
support the melt, which is tending heav- 
ier. Foundries report labor is mod- 
erately easier, enabling some headway 
against pressing demand for. castings. 
Specifications this month are up, by 
neatly 25 per cent. Stove manufactur- 
ers are exceptionally active, on a de- 
layed-season run. 

Birmingham — Pig iron production is 
on the basis of 16 blast furnaces, with a 
Woodward Iron Co, stack down for 
repair. This unit is idle for the first 
time since 1939 and will be down for 
five to six weeks. Demand for pig iron 
continues strong. 

Philadelphia — Difficulty in getting 
some blast furnaces back in full produc- 
tion after suspension during the coal 
strike is still reflected in pig iron out- 
put. However, enough iron is coming 
out to meet most pressing needs and 
fairly good supply is expected from now 
on, provided there are no more strikes. 
Consumption of both basic and foun- 
dry iron is expanding with foundries 
reporting slow but steadily improving 
labor supply. Continued shortage of 
cast scrap is exerting undue pressure for 
foundry iron. 


Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 202 


Demand for scrap continues, with sup- 
plies only moderate and prices firm at 
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ceilings. Labor shortage still limits prep- 
aration, though to a less degree. Mate- 
rial from terminated war contracts is 
increasingly in evidence, notably landing 
mat tonnage. Steelmakers in general 
take all material offered if up to grade, 
but threat of a steel strike injects a note 
of caution. 

Pittsburgh — Scrap dealers have pre- 
dominated among bidders for contract 
termination inventory offered by steel 
producers and metalworking companies 
here. However, most of this material 
has been absorbed by the latter, with 
the remainder difficult to move, as most 
bids on publicly offered material repre- 
sented scrap prices which were below 
minimum levels specified by the gov- 
ernment. Scrap markets hold firm. Al- 


though buying is not extremely heavy, 
scrap interests are able to move any- 
thing of acceptable quality in the major 
grades. Industrial scrap is still scarce 
and no improvement is noted in cast 
scrap items. Railroads lag behind ship- 
ping schedules on recent lists, due to 
continued manpower showtage. ‘With 
exception of landing mats, eagerly sought 
by dealers and consumers, not much war 
surplus material has been disposed of. 
Bids were received last week on 3900 tons 
of landing mat scrap at Fort Devens, 
Mass. A moderate tonnage of this ma- 
terial has been shipped into this district 
the past few weeks. The Armstrong 
Cork Co. recently sold 700 tons of shell 
forging scrap, f.o.b. plant, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., in 8-pound pieces with sulphur 
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A OIVISIGN OF DAVENPORT BESLER 


EFFICIENT HAULAGE 
REDUCES 
OPERATING COSTS 






NE way to offset those cost factors which are 
pressing UPWARD is to utilize every means for 
bringing operating costs DOWN. You can effect 
major reductions in your ton-mile haulage costs by 


INDIVIDUALIZED Davenport Better-Built 
Locomotives on the job. They’ve got what it takes— 
in-built stamina, ample and responsive power, easy- 
to-operate controls, flexibility of performance. 


Have your haulage conditions analyzed—and then 
have a Davenport Locomotive built to FIT your 
This will insure top service and economy 
through many years. 

for these money savers. 


FREE HAULAGE SURVEY 


Davenport engineers will be glad to analyze your haulage 
conditions and recommend the best type of unit for YOUR 
needs—all without the slightest obligation on your part. 


Complete Information on Request 
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exrort BROWN & SITES 
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CORPORATION. DAVENPORT, 


We can now accept orders 


50 Church St., New York 
Cable Address “Brosites” 












DARK GREEN 


ELECTRODES 


can be applied to the worn 
surfaces and edges of steel, 
malleable and cast-iron. The 
weld is a chromium-carbon 
steel with high hardness 
which gives excellent wear 
resistance. This electrode 
performs equally well with 
AC or DC welding machines. 


APPLICATION: = ae aa 
this electrode for the hard facing 
of:—machine parts, excavating 
buckets, plows, shovel teeth, worn 





tools, switches, crossovers, valves, 
dies, etc. 





10-15 hours at 
1460° F. and slow cooling will re- 
duce the hardness of the weld 
metal from 600 to 280 Brinell. 





FORGING: The weld de- 


posit can be forged at 1800° F. 


ees AGILE Dark 
Green electrodes are packaged in 
10-lb. containers at the following 
prices per pound: 





3%" diameter $ .52 per lb. 
54" diameter .56 per lb. 
14" diameter .60 per lb. 
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content of 0.06 to 0.12 guaranteed. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will close Nov. 19 
on 6500 tons of heavy melting steel 
and 400 tons of No. 1 steel rails, in ad- 
dition to a number of miscellaneous 
items. 

Cleveland — Scrap still is scarce and 
all consumers are in the market for any 
tonnage offered. Springboards of $1.25 
and $1.50 are being paid for material 
from Michigan, Indiana and Pennsyl- 
vania in the effort to obtain supply. Open- 
hearth operators still are buying low 
phos electric furnace scrap at the higher 
price for use in their furnace. This is 
curtailing supply of these grades and a 
winter shortage is likely. A large Ohio 
electric furnace operator now is idle 
because of a strike and is likely to find 
supply depleted when production is re- 
sumed. Under the present eager de- 
mand is a note of caution in view of pos- 
sibility of a steel strike, but this has not 
yet caused buying to slacken. 

New York — Pittsburzh consumers of 
heavy melting steel are more active here 
and at least one buyer has increased his 
springboard to $1.50. Meanwhile there 
is brisk demand from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Brokers claim melting steel scrap 
is being moved as rapidly as it can be 
prepared. Shortage of turnings and cast 
grades continues. 

Philadelphia — Heavy melting steel 
consumers press for material in an effort 
to build up backlogs before winter. For 
the first time in several weeks all dis- 
trict consumers are in the market, with 
supply about equal to demand. Con- 
siderable unprepared scrap still is com- 
ing out but shortage of yard labor re- 
stricts preparation. Scarcity of borings 
and turnings is increasing. One district 
manufacturer, who until a few months 
ago was supplying 3500 to 4000 tons 
per month now is producing 150 to 200 
tons. Cast grades also continue scarce. 

Chicago — In the face of continued 
strong demand for all grades of prime 
scrap, prices hold firm at ceiling. Dis- 
trict mills are nearing the production rate 
which prevailed prior to the coal strike, 
thereby lifting consumption of scrap. 
Furthermore, the fact that cold weather 
is close at hand and mills are seeking 
to build up inventories adds further 
strong tone. Some railroad items which 
have lagged slightly below ceiling show 
signs of strengthening. On the other 
hand, a note of easiness may be develop- 
ing in borings and turnings for blast 
furnace use. Shipments of scrap to con- 
sumers are at a higher level. 

Birmingham — Major emphasis con- 
tinues on cast grades, which are rela- 
tively scarce. The market is active with 
one steelmaker still buying steelmaking 
material to compensate for an idle blast 
furnace. 

Boston — Offerings of dealer scrap 
are small but in other directions slightly 
more heavy melting steel is coming out. 
Alloy-free carbon turnings also are 
scarce. District ‘consumers of bundles 
are buying mainly from regular suppliers. 
Production of three-way scrap by forge 
shops has all but ceased in favor of car- 
bon. 

Award of 600 tons of landing mat com- 
ponent scrap to Luntz Iron & Steel Co., 
Canton, O., at $12.33 is the first over- 
ceiling bid accepted. Over-ceiling pur- 
chases for direct mill shipment are not 
permitted by OPA, but the Canton firm 
in bidding took shipment to its yard for 


preparation, thus meeting an OPA in-§ 


terpretation. 

An even higher over-ceiling price was 
submitted by Luntz Iron & Steel Co., 
Canton, O., on 3942 tons of airfield mat 
component scrap, offering $12.88, speci- 
fying shipment to Warren, O. This is 
55 cents over the prior offer by this com- 
pany. Twelve bid on the material. Only 
2000 tons were sold as only one boat 
arrived and the remaining 1942 tons 
will arrive at New York. 


St. Louis —- The scrap market remains 
tight, with greatest shortage in No. 2 
heavy melting. Mills are taking all of 
this they can get and making up the 
deficit with baled turnings. Turnings 
largely are holding the general market 
up. The only large tonnage offerings 
currently are in railroad scrap, much of 
which is used locally since allocations 
went off. Mill reserves are 45 to 60 
days, with melters buying on 30-day 
basis and automatically extending orders 
if they do not get delivery. Shipments 
are around 80 per cent of normal. Some 
large offerings of termination scrap have 
been made in the last two weeks, one of 
4000 tons and several of 1000 tons. 
Foundry grades are a little freer and 
foundries report the best supply in some 
time. 

Cincinnati — Iron and steel scrap is 
strong even though most melters have 
normally adequate reserves. Some melt- 
ers are consuming a greater proportion 


of scrap than usual, prolonging a prac- [ 


tice started during the pinch in coal 
supply. Demand for rails and cast scrap 
is incessant. Yard stocks are generally 
light, preparation being speeded by more 
liberal labor supply. 

Buffalo — Demand capable of absorb- 
ing any tonnage that dealers can offer 
now appears to be hanging over a strong 
scrap market. Additional sales aggre- 


gating 15,000 tons are reported. A mil] [| 
10,000 | 


consumer placed an order for 
tons at ceiling plus springboard and also 
notified dealers that springboard would 
be paid at canal points on orders out- 
standing. Three more barge fleets, car- 
rying approximately 10,000 tons, are re- 
ported enroute from the seaboard via the 
canal. Scrap interests attending the 
big auction of machinery and equipment 


at the Curtiss-Wright plant came away | 
virtually empty handed as a large por- | 
tion of the material offered brought ceil- [ 


ing prices, or much higher than scrap 
values. 

Seattle — Estimates of 350,000 tons 
of scrap in the Pacific Northwest, includ- 


ing surplus shipyard material and metal } 


resulting from war cancellations, come 
from Portland, Oreg., where strong op- 
position has developed to the request for 
a reduction of freight rates from $14.78 
to $10 per ton from the Pacific Coast 
to the Middle West. Local interests 
maintain this material should be held 
here to stimulate the steel industry on 


the Coast. If the lower rates were grant- | 


ed it is claimed the large stocks here 
would be moved in'90 days. Sale of this 
material is being handled by the surplus 
property branch of the Maritime Com- 
mission and the RFC. Sale of 25,000 
tons of unprepared steel scrap from the 
Kaiser Vancouver shipyard to Dulien 
Steel Products Co., Seattle, at $5.78 per 
gross ton is announced. Bids are called 
for Nov. 14 for 35,000 tons at the Ore- 
gon Shipbuilding Corp. yards at Port- 
land. Rolling mills are paying $10 per 
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gross ton f.o.b. plant, for unprepared 
scrap and state that offerings are in excess 
of current consumption. Inventories are 
being slightly increased. The situation 
is satisfactory as the material available is 
of high grade. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 200 


St. Louis — Warehouse stocks con- 
tinue a decline which is not expected 
to halt until the first of the year, ship- 
ments exceeding receipts by a small mar- 
gin. All gages of sheets are in heavy 
demand and virtually none lighter than 
18-gage is available. Plates under half- 
inch also are scarce. Although stocks 
are better than on V-J Day, warehouses 
are having trouble keeping them in bal- 
ance. Some allocation systems are in 
operation. Dealers ‘are attempting to 
avoid backlogging. Individual orders are 
smaller but total tonnage is up. Shop- 
ping continues undiminished and many 
inquiries are coming in from outside 
or fringe territory. 

Cincinnati — Mill replacements for 
warehouses have sagged so that inven- 
tories are badly depleted. Inquiries are 
undiminished, and the most active and 
scarce items are moved quickly. The 
supply is especially critical in sheets and 
strip. 

Chicago — With warehouses restrict- 
ed the same as other customers in ship- 
ments from mills according to voluntary 
allocation systems, and with pressure for 
material showing no easing the situa- 
tion remains exceeding tight. Stocks 
of light-gage sheets, bar-size shapes, 
small structural shapes and thin narrow 
strip are discouragingly low or nonex- 
istent. 


New Basing Points on 
Hogshead, Barrel Hoops 


Pittsburgh — New basing points have 
been established on tobacco hogshead 
and slack barrel hoops, effective Nov. 10. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has made 
Youngstown a base for these products 
and Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. has made Birmingham also a base. 
Prices f.o.b. Youngstown and Birming- 
ham, in carloads, are the same as now 
quoted f.o.b. Pittsburgh, subject to OPA 
ceilings. 

On slack barrel hoops sizes range from 
1% inches by 18-gage to 1% inches by 
23-gage. Prices range from 3.45 cents 
to 4.80 cents per pound, not painted, 
punched, flared or riveted. Tobacco 
hogshead hoops range from 10.02 cents 
to 10.50 cents per hoop, sizes ranging 
from 18 to 13.8 feet and weight from 
2.48 to 2.60 pounds per hoop. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — Steel demand con- 
tinues to expand and is rapidly filling 
books for first quarter. Against increas- 
ing demand, however, steel production 
is at the lowest point since 1941, largely 
due to reduced output by Nova Scotia 
mills. Ontario producers are operating 
close to capacity on ingot production, 
but are on reduced schedules in some 
rolling departments. While steel produ- 
cers are accepting large tonnage orders 
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for delivery in first quarter, they are 
discouraging excessive buying by con- 
sumers and are endeavoring to keep 
backlogs as low as possible. Progress 
is being made in filling old orders, ac- 
complished by spreading supply over 
as many consumers as possible and feed- 
ing out small lots to manufacturers to 
enable them to continue operations. 


Iron and steel production in Canada for 
September made a new low record for 
more than a year largely due to the fact 
that most producers were engaged in 
plant repairs. The greatest decrease in 
output was reported by Nova Scotia 
producers. Pig iron output in Septem- 
ber at 135,227 net tons was at a rate of 
58.5 per cent of rated capacity and com- 


pares with 139,812 tons in August when 
the rate was 60.5 per cent. Production 
of steel ingots and castings amounted to 
198,508 net tons or 65.7 per cent and 
compares with 224,928 tons or 74.4 per 
cent in August. Following are compara- 
tive production figures in net tons: 


Steel Ingots Pig Ferro- 

Castings Iron Alloys 
Sept., 1945... 198,508 185,227 13,517 
Aug., 1945... _ 224,928 139,812 15,668 
Sept., 1944... 242,725 145,406 14,568 
9 Mos., 1945. . 2,248,215 1,367,389 143,607 
9 Mos., 1944. . 2,236,481 1,412,885 182,428 
9 Mos., 1943... 2,237,736 1,331,966 168,637 


Scrap iron and steel receipts show 
further decline and the supply situation 
is becoming more acute. Many dealers 
state that they are receiving no iron 
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@ The counsel of an experienced 
BEATTY engineer is available to you 
whenever new heavy metal working 
equipment is being considered, when- 
ever a new problem arises. Perhaps 
we have solved a very similar prob- 
lem for someone else. Write or 
Phone for a BEATTY engineer to call 
and give you our complete story. 


Builders 


presses, punches, shears, 
heavy metal working machines. 
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The advanced engineering of the press shown is reflected in its 


modernistic contour. 





Here is a compact, powerful press built to 
do a specific job, faster, more efficiently, more economically. 
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Save these 
for work 
a machine 
can’t do 


Many operations can be done 
better and faster with a greater 
| degree of efficiency, when a 
_ | Haskins Flexible Shaft Machine is 
| used. And this with much less strain 
_ and fatigue on the part of the 

' operator. 

Grinding—Sanding —Rotary | 
filing — Wire brushing — Buffing | 
ond Polishing—all are machine ; 
| ©perations, There are many more. 

_| Write for Catalog 45, showing 

+ many ways to save your hands 
and speed production with flex- 
ible shaft equipment. 
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Se 


scrap, and there has been sharp cut in 
offerings of iron grades with the result 
that they have difficulty keeping yard 
crews busy. Steel mills are having little 
success in accumulating for winter needs 
and daily receipts are not sufficient for 
current consumption. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


5000 tons, refinery extensions, Standard Oil Co., 
Whiting, Ind., and Sugar Creek, Mo., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


1000 tons, apartment at 74th St. and Madison 
Ave., New York, for Sam Mimskoff & Son, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa. 


750 tons, factory building, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for Upjohn Co., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; Austin Co., contractor; bids 
Nov. 7. 


625 tons, addition for Pitney, Bowes Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., to Bethlehem Fabricators, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


600 tons, apartment at 79th St. and Park Ave., 
New York, for Sam Mimskoff & Son, to Beth- 
lehem Fabricatots, Bethlehem, Pa. 


400 tons, state bridge, Stafford, N. H., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through 
Charles Riva, Boston, general contractor. 


300 tons, plant addition for Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanimid Co., Glou- 
cester, N. J., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. ; 


$00 tons, .building, American Locomotive Cos 
‘Schenectady, N. Y., té Bethlehem Steel Co.;* 


‘ik 


at Bridgeton, N. J» to Bethlehem Steel Co., 4 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
100 tous, p t fot Stack Steel & Supply Co., 
Seattle, t6 ‘Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 4 
Unstated, 80-foot span at Longview, Wash.;! 


general.contract to Early Construction Co.,’ 
Tacomay. Wash. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


14,000 tons, bridge superstructure at Memphis, | 
Tenn., for Tennessée gnd Arkansas; Ameri- | 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low bidder, bids | 
being rej 

10,500 tons, verticaf lift | bridge, Terminal Island, 
Calif., United Concrete Pipe Corp. recom- 
mended for ‘contract, Bureau of Yards a7 
Docks, Spec, 17865. 

7000 tons; store and hotel building, a 
for Thomas wee. “Poe. & Sons Inc.; bids Oct. 26. 

2700 tons, office -building “for Du Pont inter- 


ests, Wilm Pai Zéneral contract to 
Turner — 0., New York. 


“over Potomac river, Sandy 





a tons ar mere, steel syphons and struc- 

a os aqueduct; Haddock 

Engin Ltd $s Angeles, low at $640,856, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, spec. 17383. 

525 tons, fertilizer plant building, Dubuque, 
Iowa, for Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp. 

488 tons, upper guide wall extension and ap- 
purtenant work, Gallipolis lock and dam, 
Ohio River; Maxon Construction Co., Day- 
ton, O.; low; bids to U. S. engineer, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

880 tons, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. at Glas- 
boro, N. J. 

225 tons, warehouse addition for Edgecomb 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, Turner Construction 
Co,, New York, general contractor. 

125 tons, record building for RCA-Victor, at 
Camden, N. J. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


20,000 to 30,000 tons, reinforcing and mer- 
chant, for reconstruction in Russia, Indo- 


Bethleherh, Pa., shop and field welded project. 1500 tons, 


150 tons, building for Deerfield Packing Co:!.- 


? 


China and France, to Oregon Steel Mills, 
Portland. 


1000 tons, building No. 4, Buick Motors Corp., 
Flint, Mich., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago, through Thorgersen & Ericksen, 
contractors. 


1000 tons, concrete piers, berthing space for 
inactive ships, Norfolk, Va., to Hall-Hodges, 
Inc., Richmond, Va.; steel supplied by Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 


450 tons, store, East St. Louis, Ill., for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., to Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis; Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co., St. 
Louis, contractor. L 


851 tons, culverts, Flores and Belknap, Iowa, 
for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad, 
129 tons to Ceco Steel Products Corp., Cicero, 
Ill., 122 tons to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Chicago, and 100 tons to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago. 


800 tons, addition, U.S. Rubber Co., Detroit, 
to McRae Steel Co., Detroit; steel supplied 
by Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 


300 tons, Pontiac Motor Car Co., General Mo- 
tors Corp., Pontiac, Mich., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, through O. W. Burke Co. 


800 tons, building addition, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Buffalo, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y. 


178 tons, new building No. 9, Chicago, for 
Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, to Joseph T. Ry- 
erson & Son Inc., Chicago; bids Oct. 10. 


100 tons, store, Peoria, Ill., for Woolworth Co., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; V. 
Jobst & Sons, Peoria, Ill., contractor. 


REINFORCED BARS PENDING 


grain elevator, Tonawanda, N. Y., 
for Eastern States Milling Corp. 


1400 tons, Philadelphia, for North American 
Warehouse Co. 


756 tons, paving, 540 tons in Dubuque and 
Jackson counties, Iowa, and 216 tons in 
Sioux county, Iowa, for state highway com- 
mission; general contract on former to West- 
ern Contracting Corp., Sioux City, Iowa, and 
on latter to Booth & Olson, Sioux City, Iowa; 
bids Nov. 5. 


819 tons, K & L building, Mansfield, O., for 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


800 tons, warehouse, Hudson Store, Detroit, 
Mich. 
150 tons, asphalt tile plant, Kankakee, Ill., for 


Armstrong Cork Co.; bids Nov. 2. 


105 tons, bridge, Point Pleasant, W. Va., for 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 


100 tons, bridge, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


100 tons, dock, Coast Guard, Portsmouth, Va. 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


Unstated, storage tank at Seattle plant for Pa- 
cific Molasses Co., to Western Steel & Pipe 
Co. 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


100 tons or more, 8, 6 and 4-inch for Tracyton, 
Wash., to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, for U 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

100 tons, 8-inch cast iron pipe for Raymond, 
Wash., to H. D. Fowler, Seattle. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
500 tons or more, 40,000 feet of 8, 6 and 4- 


inch for Central Point, Oregon; bids to Guy 
Tex, recorder, Nov. 20. 


Steel in Europe ... 


London — (By Radio) — The pig iron 
position in Great Britain is improving 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Bowser, Inc. and Kold-Hold Manufacturing 
Company are pleased to announce that the sub- 
zero industrial equipment formerly manufactured 
by the Kold-Hold Manufacturing Company will 
in the future be manufactured and sold exclusively 
by Bowser, Inc. 


Kold-Hold Manufacturing Company will devote 
its entire facilities to the manufacture of evapo- 
rator plates and cabinet liners. 


BOWSER, INC. KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING CO. 


WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND LANSING, MICHIGAN 


* * 
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with larger supplies of coke and foreign 
ore. Steel semifinished products are 
scarce, limiting finished steel produc- 
tion. Sheet mills are fully booked far 
ahead. Heavy structural steel is quiet. 


Farrell Works Purchased 
By Sharon Steel Corp. 
(Concluded from Page 90) 


stainless or other high-grade | steels. 
These furnaces likely will be of 30-tons 
capacity. 

Disposition of Sharon Steel’s Lowell- 
ville, O., Works has not yet been. deter- 
mined. Officials of the company state 
the matter is under consideration. Nor- 
mally, this plant produces only about 
half of the Sharon company’s pig iron 
requirements. Operating facilities at 
Lowellville include the Mary blast fur- 
nace, the last hand-filled stack in the 
country, which was first erected 100 
years ago. It has rated annual capacity 
of 150,000 gross tons of pig iron. Also 
at Lowellville are six open-hearth fur- 
naces rated at 500,000 net tons annual 
capacity; one 30-ton electric furnace, 36,- 
000 net tons annual capacity; 34-in. 2- 
high one-stand blooming mill, 420,000 
gross tons annual capacity; a 2l-in. 2- 
high 5-stand sheet bar and billet mill 
rated at 400,000 tons annually. 

In selling the Farrell Works the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. is carrying out 
a program of consolidation and unifica- 
tion of its properties which has been 
under way for some time past. The Far- 
rell Works is located in what is known 
as the Shenango Valley and is more or 
less isolated from other Steel corporation 
operations. The Carnegie company, how- 
ever, has important steel producing prop- 
erties in the general Youngstown area, 
but these are more popularly described 
as being located in the Mahoning Valley. 
Carnegie has the McDonald mill at Mc- 
Donald, O., which has about 1,500,000 
net tons of finished steel capacity an- 
nually, including structural shapes, uni- 
versal plates, black sheets, hot-rolled 
strip, strip for cold reduced black plate 
and tin plate, concrete reinforcing and 
other bars, skelp and mine tie shapes. 
Other products include slack barrel 
hoops, 43,000 tons; automobile wheel 
disks, 22,500 tons. At its Ohio Works 
at Youngstown, O., Carnegie has rated. 
capacity of 2,344,000 net tons of steel 
ingots annually and pig iron capacity of 
1,838,000 net tons. The corporation’s 
Upper* Union Mills, also in Youngstown, 


has finished rolled steel product capacity ., 


of about 317,000 net: tons. te 


Indicative of U. S. Steel’s policy: of ' 


cgneentration of produetion facilities~ as 
far’ as» possible, last’: week Carnegié=lIlli- 
nois announced its modernizing and ex- 
pansion program includes installation of 
equipment at «its Vandergrift plant in 
the Pittsburgh district close to its Irvin 
Works, for production of silicon steel 
strip in coils. Completion of this work, 
scheduled for late 1946, will place Van- 
dergrift in position to meet the newly 
developed consumer demand for elec- 
trical steel strip, used by manufacturers 
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of electrical transformers, motors and 
generators. 

To complete the program, a modern 
single-stand reversing cold-reduction mill 
will be transferred from the Irvin Works 
to Vandergrift, and necessary annealing 
equipment and other finishing facilities 
installed. 

The Vandergrift plant was the first 


CONSTRUCTION 


OHIO 


AKRON—Killian Mfg. Co., 355 Morgan St., has 
let contract for a two-story 60 x 80-foot 
latex processing plant to cost about $178,000. 


CLEVELAND—City Porcelain Enameling Co., 
Henry C. Wesson, president, 11902 Millegan 
Road, recently incorporated, has taken over 
a plant on Fulton Road, which is being re- 
modeled and equipped. Mearl W. Cook, 1442 
West 10lst St., is secretary-treasurer. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Trencher Co., V. P. 
Penote, president and treasurer, 20100 St. 
Clair Ave., will build a plant addition and 
also an office building, the latter to cost about 
$40,000. 


CLEVELAND—Ohio Machine & Engineering 
Co., 6715 Carnegie Ave., will build a one- 
story 35 x 80-foot shop building at 1140 
East 222nd St., Euclid, O. 


CLEVELAND—Dobeckman Co., 3301 Monroe 
Ave., will build a one-story plant addition 
with 35,000 square feet floor space. 


CLEVELAND—Reynard Tool & Guage Co., 
8539 West 25th St., has let contract for a 
plant in Brooklyn Village, one-story, 30 x 90 
feet, to cost about $20,000. 


CLEVELAND—Ohio Baler Co. has been in- 
corporated by Robert Seltzer to manufacture 
paper balers, having bought patents of the 
Ohio Cultivator Co., Bellevue, O. Operations 
will be continued at Bellevue until a plant 
in Cleveland is provided. Frank B. Cameron, 
1585 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, is agent. 


CLEVELAND—Stuart Lighting Products Co. 
has been incorporated by Sidney A. Eisen- 
berg of Fluorescent Fixture & Supply Co., 
6714 Carnegie Ave., to manufacture electrical 
equipment. 

ELYRIA, O.—Western Automatic Machine & 
Screen Co., Lake Ave. and B. & O. railroad, 
will expand its plant by an addition estimated 
to cost about $50,000. 


LORAIN, O.—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is 
having plans made for a coal-loading dock 
on the lake shore at First St., including two 
piers 1500 feet long, slip 430 feet wide and 
car dumper with capacity for a car a minute. 
Project estimated to cost $3 to $4 million. 


LORAIN, O.—Master. Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated to manufacture mechanical, elec- 
trical and power-driven appliances, by Isadore 
Jacoby, 125 East 20th St. 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—William Z. Taylor Inc., 
644 Morgan Ave., plans construction of a 


* 200 x 510-foot foundry and office building 


to..cost about $225,000. Samuel Napp, 1749 
“Grand Concourse, New York, is engineer. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Lucidol Corp. plans ex- 
pansion, including a two-story addition and 
a one-story experimental unit, to cost about 
$50,000. 


NEW JERSEY 


SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J.—Linotype Co., 
Weatherly, Pa., has let contract to C. A. 
Hunt Engineering Co., 485 Fort Lee Road, 
Teaneck, N. J., for a plant at Chester and 
South Main Streets, estimated to cost $100.- 
000. D. C. Boswell, Richfield Park, N. J., is 
engineer. 


steel plant in America to produce silicon 
sheets. They had previously been man- 
ufactured in England. In the past prac. 
tically all silicon sheets have been pur- 
chased in the form of hot-rolled sheets, 
The new program results from research 
and studies carried on for several years 
to devise means of producing electrical 
steel in coiled form. 


AND ENTERPRISE 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—New Method Plating 
Co., 12 Elm St., will let contract soon for a 
two-story 60 x 80-foot plant on Allens Ave. 
Barker & Turoff, 1022 Grosvenor Bldg., are 
architects. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


KING OF PRUSSIA, PA.—Jones Machine & 
Tool Works, King of Prussia, will build a 
manufacturing plant and office building under 
separate contracts, to cost about $150,000. 
S. A. Greenberg, 1701 Erles Roed, Phila- 
delphia, is engineer. 


PHILADELPHIA—R. J. Finnesey, body works, 
1701 Cheltenham Ave., is taking bids through 
C. L. Caspary, architect, 1701 Walnut St. 
for an auto truck and body works, estimated 
to cost over $40,000. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—R. M. Taylor Co. has 
asked bids for a plant building to cost over 
$40,000. Charles Talley, Telford, Pa., is 
architect. 


MICHIGAN 


CLINTON, MICH.—Clinton Foundry Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
operate a foundry and machine shop, by Don- 
ald Thomas, Clinton. 


DETROIT—Eaton Mfg. Co., 9771 French 
Road, has let contract to W. J. C. Kaufmann 
Co., 10610 Shoemaker Ave., for a two-story 
steel and concrete plant, estimated to cost 
about $75,000. 


DETROIT—Herron-Zimmers Moulding Co. 
3900 East Outer Drive, has asked bids 
through Giffels & Vallet, engineers, 1000 


Marquette Bldg., for a plant building esti- 
mated to cost about $50,000. 


DETROIT—National Broach & Machine Co., 
5600 St. Jean Ave., is asking bids through 
Giffels & Vallet, engineers, 1000 Marquette 
Bldg., for a brick and steel warehouse esti- 
mated to cost about $55,000. 


DETROIT—Aero Pattern & Engineering Co., 
Ltd., 8607 Grand River Ave., has been in- 
corporated with $22,500 capital to conduct 4 
patternmaking and engineering business, by 
O. C. Bueg, 421 Henry St., Detroit. 


DETROIT—Automatic Screw Corp., 6816 East 
Warren Ave., has been. incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture automatic 
screw machine products, by. John D. Elliott, 
7945 St. Paul Ave., Detroit. 


DETROIT—C.N.S. Co. Inc., 1858 East. Seven 
Mile Rd., has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to manufacture tools, dies, jigs and 
fixtures, by Clyde Shonk, 14203 Hobart St., 
East Detroit. 


DETROIT—New Bacon Mfg. Co., 5987 Wood- 
ward Ave., has been incorporated. with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture , tools, ma- 
chines and implements. 


DETROIT—Untrafinish Corp., 2600: 22nd _ St., 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to process metals, by Kenneth E. Whitlock, 
2561 Crooks Rd., RFD No. 6, Pontiac, Mich. 


DETROIT—Bent Tube Inc., 10321 Morang Rd., 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
to manufacture metallic tubing, by William 
R. Doak Jr., same address. 
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ie selecting a reciprocating high-pressure 
pump, careful consideration is needed to deter- 
mine the most suitable number of plungers for 
the specific service involved. Generally speaking, 
the fewer the plungers; the lower the first cost. 
However, variations above and below the mean 
discharge rate must be considered if undesirable 


pulsations are to be guarded against. 


Pulsations are not always reduced by increasing 
the number of cylinders. The triplex single 
acting unit, for example, has a considerably 
smoother discharge than either the duplex 
double-acting or the quadruplex single-acting. 
Where large capacity requirements indicate the 
use of more plungers, the five-plunger pump is 


smoother in discharge than the six-plunger. 


Although pulsations may not be a major factor 
in pump selection, they should always be held 
to a minimum to reduce noise, vibration, 


hydraulic shock and. needless wear. 


Why not call on Aldrich engineers for assistance 
in the solution of your high pressure pump 
requirements? They have been doing this work 
for more than 40 years and their specialized 


experience is available to you. The Aldrich Pump 


Company, 2 Gordon Street, Allentown, Penna. 
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BOSS Bolts and Nuts 
have a service record of 
a third of a century in 
providing Industry, Rail- 
roads, and Builders with 
safety and security in 
headed and threaded 


metal fasteners. 




























A complete line of 
standard bolts and 
nuts—and the famous 


BOSS Lock Nuts. 
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DETROIT—Eli Pratt Heat Treating Co., 3959 
Bellevue Ave., has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to do general manufac- 
turing, by Eli N. Pratt, 4845 Nottingham 
Rd., Detroit. 


HAMTRAMCK, MICH.—Quality Machine Prod- 
ucts Corp., 9701 Jos. Campau Ave., has been 
incorporated with $30,000 capital, by Stanley 
Rudowski, 2956 Berres, Detroit. 


HAMTRAMCK, MICH.—Progress Tool & Mfg. 
Co., 8215 McDougall St., has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital, to manufacture 
and machine tools, dies, jigs, gages. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO--J. P. Seeburg Corp., 1510 North 
Dayton St., has let contract to Carl Erickson 
& Co., 4753 Broadway, for a one and two- 
story 93 x 194, 28 x 93 and 45 x 184-foot 
plating room and manufacturing building, 
estimated to cost about $125,000. R. C. 
Ostergren, 5153 North Clark St., is architect. 


CICERO, ILL.—Ceco Steel: Products Corp., 
5701 West 26th St., Ned A. Ochiltree, execu- 
tive vice president, is building two large 
additions to its plant, to cost about $300,000. 


LA GRANGE, Ill.—Electro-Motive Division 
General Motors Corp., La Grange, has let 
contract to Ragnar Benson, 4744 West Rice 
St., for a one-story 220 x 244-foot paint and 
test shop. 


INDIANA 


LA PORTE, IND.—Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
East Lincoln Way, has let contract to Charles 
Cole Engineering Co., South Bend, Ind., for 
first unit of a new plant, estimated to cost 
about $600,000. 


GEORGIA 


DORAVILLE, GA.—General Motors” “Corp., 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, will let contract 
soon for a: plant estimated to cost about $6.- 
500.000. ‘Albert ‘Kahn Associated; Architects 
& Engineers, New Center Bldg., Detroit, are 
architects. 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE, ALA.-—National Gypsum Co. has an- 
nounced expansion program to cost $1 mil- 
lion to meet postwar demand. 


KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Kentucky Utilities Co., 
R. M. Watt, president, First National Bank 
Bldg., plans a steam generating plant to cost 
about $4,500,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


NITRO, W. VA.—American Viscose Corp., 
Ni#ith and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del., has 
let contract to J. P. Pettyjohn & Co., 212 
Eighth St., Lynchburg, Va., for a manufac- 
turing plant addition estimated to cost about, 
$1,225,000. ‘W. E. Dungan, Gimbel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, is engineer. 


MISSOURI / 


ST. LOUIS—H, & H. Machine & Motor Parts 
Co., 4216 West Easton Ave., has let contract 
to C. A. Welsch Construction Co., 4200 West 
Easton Ave., for a one-story 54 x 93-foot ma- 
chine shop addition, estimated to cost $40.- 
000, with equipment. C. A. Koerner, Syndi- 
1 cate Trust Bldg., is engineer. 


ST. LOUIS—Duro Chrome Corp., 1814 Mc- 
Nulty St., plans a two-story plant addition 
to cost $250,000, including equipment. 


WISCONSIN 


GRANVILLE, WIS.-—Continental Equipment 
Corp., care H. T. Thompson, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture tools. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—Bark River Culvert & 
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Equipment Co., Bark River, Mich., and Eau 
Claire, Wis., is taking bids for a one-story 
100 x 123-foot warehouse and office build- 
ing. Foeller, Schober, Berners, Safford & 
Jahn, 310 Pine St., are architects. 


HORICON, WIS.—Brunt Mfg. Co. will build 
a one-story reinforced concrete foundry addi- 
tion costing about $60,000. N. E. Keller, 
13825 Third Ave., Moline, Ill., is architect. 


KENOSHA, WIS.—Specialty Brass Co., Lake 
Shore Road, has let contract to A. J. Larsen, 
French Drive, for a one-story plant addition 
50 x 120 feet. 


MILWAUKEE—Wisconsin Motor Corp., 1910 
South 68rd St., has let contract to Klug & 
Smith Co., 111 East Wisconsin Ave., for de- 
sign and construction of a one and two-story 
60 x 187 x 178-foot and one-story 19 x 51 x 
144-foot plant additions, estimated to cost 
about $55,000. 


RACINE, WIS.—Dremel Mfg. Co., 1844 Clark 
St., has asked bids for a one-story plant esti- 
mated to cost about $75,000. F. J. Hoffman 
& William C. Schneider Associates, 201 
Sixth St., are architects. 


MINNESOTA 


MANKATO, MINN.—Perfected Burial Vault 
Co., W. Chandler, owner, has let contract to 
Den Boer Construction Co., 1426 Grand Ave., 
St. Paul, for a one and two-story 62 x 112- 
foot plant, to cost about $40,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS—NMinneapolis Electric Moulders 
Inc., 2300 East 31st St., will build a one- 
story 90 x 200-foot factory, including office, 
at 4401 Hiawatha Ave., estimated to cost 
$58,000. W. G. Door, 2111 West 52nd St., 
is architect. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Snelling Specialty & Engi- 
neering Co., 75 Snelling Ave. North, St. Paul, 
screw machine products has let contract for 
one-story plant at 27th St. and Washington 
Ave. North, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Bros Boiler & Mfg. Co., R. J. 
Bros, president, 1057 SE Tenth Ave., plans 
a plant addition to cost about $60,000. 


MONTICELLO, MINN.—Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Allentown Pa., plans construction 
of a cement plant near here, to cost about $3 
million. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEX.—Luscombe Airplane Corp., 
1410 Camp St., has plans in preparation for 
reconstructing a shop unit at cost of about 
$40,000. 


EL PASO, TEX.—E]I Paso Electric Co., E. H. 
Will, El Paso, has let contract to Stone & 
Webster Engineering Co., 90 Broad St., New 
York, for design and construction of a boiler 
plant estimated to cost about $600,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Baash-Ross Too] Co., 5306 
Clinton Drive, is having plans drawn for a 
plant expansion to cost about $100,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Atlas Engineering Works, 
5206 Navigation Blvd. has plans under way 
for a plant unit to cost about $100,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
2814 Pease St., plans a steel products plant 
to cost $250,000 and warehouse costing 
$125,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX —Continental Springs Corp., 
2400 Nance St., has plans for plant expan- 
sion costing about $50,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Garrott Brass & Machinery 
Co. Inc., 1718 Ennis St., has plans for shop 
and storage expansion costing about $50,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Hughes Tool Co., 300 
Hughes St., is having plans drawn for plant 
expansion to cost about $150,000. 


IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Cedar Rapids Engi- 
neering Corp., manufacturer of grinding ma- 
chinery, valve reseaters, etc., has let contract 
for one-story plant 57 x 160 feet. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA—Giant Mfg. Co,, 
manufacturer of pipe-pushing machinery, flood 
lighting equipment, etc., will soon start pro- 
duction of truck bodies, planning output of 
50 per week. 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Solar Precision Casting; 
Inc., New York, will be moved to a portion 
of Solar Aircraft Co. plant here. Solar Air. 
craft Co., San Diego, Calif., plans to buy the 
plant from the government and operate a; 
part of its facilities. 


IDAHO 


BOISE, IDAHO—Idaho Power Co., C. J. Strike, 
president, has let contract to Morrison-Knud. 
sen Co. Inc., Boise, for a 16,500-kw hydro- 
electric generating plant, four substations and 
a 120-mile 138,000-volt transmission line, 
to cost about $3 million. 


BOISE, IDAHO—Olson Mfg. Co., H. J. Agee, 
manager, is spending $75,000 in reconversion 
to larger production of mining and heavy in- 
dustrial machinery, storage tanks, farm equip- 
ment and truck parts. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Bee-Line Aero Sales Corp, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital, 
represented by Charles H. Johnston, 119] 
Mar Vista Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Merit Engineering & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $200,000 
cajital, represented by Leo M. Zinner, 408 
South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—Western Oil Tool & Engi- 
neering Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 
5000 shares of no par value, represented by 
Sol Ruskin, Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—Lincoln Machinery Inc. has 
been incorporated with 2500 shares no par 
value, represented by G. Allen Bisbee, 354 
South Spring St. Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—Bauman Aircraft Corp. has 
been incorporated with $250,000 capital, rep- 
resented by Roy R. Colby, 317 South Hill 
St., Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—McClanahan Boiler & Heater 
Corp. has been incorporated and is repre- 
sented by Burk Mathes, 458 South Spring 
St., Los Angeles. 


WASHINGTON 


EAST SOUND, WASH.—Voters have approved 
proposed water system project estimated to 
cost $177,000, for which $87,000 federal 
grant has been allocated. 


GRAND COULEE, WASH.—Voters have ap- 
proved a water system project estimated to 
cost $211,000. 


LYNDEN, WASH.—City plans construction of 
a 200.000-gallon elevated steel water tank 
and 12-inch cast iron inlet pipe. Bids are 
expected to be called for Jan. 7. 


MANCHESTER, WASH.—Plans are being made 
by Parker & Hill, Seattle, for a municipal 
water system to cost about $70,000. 


PASCO, WASH.—Northern Pacific railroad has 
let contract to Addison Miller & James Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, for a $200,000 im- 
provement to its ice plant, to which an ad- 
dition will be built and additional equipment 
installed. 


SEATTLE—Kirsten Pipe Co., $129 Westem 
Ave., has plans by G. W. Stoddard, Orpheum 
Bldg., for remodeling four-story plant, in- 
cluding installation of heating and air con- 
ditioning systems, to cost about $75,000. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Independent Insulations 
Inc., John H. Bridgeford, manager, has bought 
from Defense Plant Corp. the Taylor Way 
carbide plant and will equip with two fur- 
naces for production of 50 tons daily of 
rock wool from smelter slag. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Everock Products Co. 
Harold St. Jogns manager, has bought plant 
at 3008 Sawyer St. for manufacture of wool 
insulation by electric furnace from natural 
rock, with capacity of 12 tons daily. 
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Cold Pipe, Conduit & Tube Bending Machines 
Strike, y : 
‘Knud. | 
hydro- 
ns and 
| line, 
Agee, 
sag 
equip- : :. 

' 3 In a few minutes- 
: manadactre ton sn , In your own plant- 
spital, <oe ue , : ; 
" Brome ie aa DAMAGED 

wo oO, an 1 to j ai 
a) oo * GALVANIZED 

W Th 

Eng + SURFACES 
ng METS, UN . 
ve PIPE BENDING MACHINE Repaired Good As 
a Company INC. New! 

Factory a-d Main Cffice, 11 Furnace Strect, P.ultney, Ver~ont 

a (Saes Offize Fornerly 37 Pearl Street, Boston, Massachusetts) : 
AMCO bonds perfectly 








| «and PERMANENTLY _ 
COSTS ONLY 2¢ TO COVER A SQUARE 
FOOT—absolutely guaranteed! 


Used by such firms as: DUPONT, ELECTRIC BOAT Co., 
SwIFT & Co., U.S. NAvy YARDS, NEW YORK SHIPBUILD- 
ING Co., Jos. P. CATTIE & SON, HANLON-GREGORY 
GALVANIZING Co., AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY, and 
many others. 

Equal in strength and corrosion resistance to the original 
hot-dipped galvanized surface. Meets U. S. Army & Navy 
specifications, including the 600 | , 

: ermanently re- 
hour 20% salt spray test. Easily ap- | peirs damage 
plied by unskilled labor. Bonds per- caused by weld- 
fectly to base metal without damage oer vormings 

: “oy ending, fabri- 
to surrounding galvanizing. One | cating, riveting, 
dollar's worth can save you equip- | threading, abra- 
ment worth thousands of dollars! | 0m assembly. 


AMCO “Compound. 


AMERICAN SOLDER & FLUX CO. 
2153 E. Norris St., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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Please mail us Bulletin 52 which gives full details on the use of 
Amco Galvanizing Compound. 
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CAPACITY... 
for the hard-to-do 


When the assembly of your prod- 
uct requires a special fastener or 
cold-forged product, call on our 
consultant service to help you at 
no obligation to you. We are 
equipped to manufacture cold- 
forged specialties in a wide range 
of metals, sizes and designs, 
in large or small quantities. In 
most instances, too, you'll find 
that cold-forging your special 
part represents a saving. 






















This Decimal Lquiva- 
lents wall chart is accu- 
rate to four places and 
signalled in three col- 
ors. Yours at no cost or 
obligation. Just send us 
your name, title and 


address. 













See our Catalog in Sweet’s File 
for Product Designers 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. 


Specialists in Cold-Forging Since 1850 


Oakland and Clay Streets 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


_»SPECIAL NAILS RIVETS SCREWS 
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BUST 
will, TORNADO 


KEEP dust “all out’ with TORNADO—the powerful, one-man 
portable Industrial Vacuum Cieaner. Its use insures quicker 
cleanups at less cost—floors, ceilings, walls, boiler tops—kept 
clean for faster, better-quality production. 1 H.P. universal 
motor. Wt. 40 Ibs. 49’ waterlift, 175 c.f.m. Write for details 


and FREE TRIAL 
Costs less than 3c an hour to operate. OFFER 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
5128 N. Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 

















PORTABLE INDUSTRIAL VACUUM CLEANER 











The New in Arc Welding 
...your guide to LOWER COSTS 


NEW EIGHTH EDITION “Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding” 
gives you the latest information on all phases of this fast-growing 
process for lower costs and better products. 35 new procedures. 
22 new cost tables. 16 mew subjects in Arc Welding design, tech- 
nique, application. 


Even if you have previous editions of the “Procedure Hand- 
book”’, you cannot afford to be without the new, authoritative Eighth 
Edition. This 1312-page “‘bible of Arc Welding”’ outdates all pre- 
vious editions ... affords you the assurance of reliable reference data 
at negligible cost, 






50 
in U.S. A. 


$2.00 elsewhere 


1312 pages...1647 illustrations. Size 6” x 9” x 134" 


* Welding Methods & Equipment *@ Machine Design 
*Technique of Welding ~— * Structural Design 
® Procedures, Speeds & Costs © Applications 


® Weld Metal & Methods of Testing e Reference Data 
@Weldability of Metals 


Order your Handbook today. 
Mail order and check to: 


STEEL 


Book Department ¢ 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 























1, B. EQUIPMENT WILL MEET YOUR NEEDS 








Regardless of your material handling prob- 
lems, if they concern the swift, economical 
movement of large quantities of materials, 
you can rely on Industrial Brownhoist equip- 
ment. Like the 10-12 Ton Traveling Coal 
Handling Bridge illustrated at top left, 1.B. 
equipment simplifies the toughest handling 
problems—reduces man hours, speeds up 
production. 1.B. Locomotive Cranes, lower 
left, roll swiftly to work with magnet, hook, 
or bucket. In scores of installations the world 
over, |.B. cranes form the husky backbone of 
important industrial operations. For an engi- 
neered answer to your material handling 
needs, get the facts from 1.B. 






Agere Ree 


































ABOVE: 1.8. 10-12 Ton Traveling Coal Handling Bridge 
with 300 ft. span and raisable apron extending 110 ft. 
from pier leg center line. BELOW: Note patented 
= a, ————_ ; Monitor-type cab on 1.B. Locomotive Crane, permitting 
br ee Oe en . : 360° visibility for operator. 


tes INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


0 
ivy INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP. @ BAY CITY, MICH. @ District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago @ Agencies: 
fn. 











* Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, 8.C., Winnipeg, Canadian Brownhoist Ltd., 


% *% Montreal, Quebec. 
WHR 






















Bessemer 
Matteable 
Basic _ Foundry 




















HORN . RECLINABLE . STRAIGHT SIDE 
ROLL AND DIAL FEEDS ._DOUBLE ACTION 
DOUBLE CRANK . PUNCHING . TOGGLE 














Our Specialty: Patent Percussion Power Presses 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


| 
| 56 Avenue A. Newark, N. J. 


W. P. SNYDER & COMPANY, 
- Ran Ore - Pig tron - Coal and Coke - Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Penna 
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THE GAS-ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 
elm te tone Seems 214) @nel d+ 2 Bile), | 








Ste BORE 


INSPECTOSCOPE 


For highly magnified and 
illuminated inspection of 
bores of small firearms and 
similar work, Gives right- 
angle or oblique vision of 
bore surface at any point. 
Tubes as small ,as .110” 
diameter, and as long as 
72". Write for details and 
prices. 

















BROWNING ELECTRIC 


TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


‘VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO.. INC. 


WIL‘ OUGHBY (Cleveiand), OHIO 








“™TWO-EYE SEEING” is better” 





Choice of objectives; 
7x, Ix, 2x, x, 6x. 
Choice of eyepieces: 
9x, 12x, 15x, 18x. 
Price, microscope with 
case, $154.25. 

The Universal Microscope Lamp 
(shown above) throws a concen- 


upon the object. Angle of the 
light beam can be changed at 
will to throw into relief any part 
of the object. Complete, with 
transformer for 110 V., A. C., 


For the most critical inspection at high 
magnification of small parts, contours, 
surfaces, use THREE DIMENSIONAL 
VISION as provided by the Spencer 
Binocular Microscope. ‘‘Two-eye see- 
ing” tells all the truth about an objec? 
under inspection. 

The Spencer Microscope has unusual 
depth of focus, a very wide field, and 
brilliant resolution of detail. It reveals 
surface scratches, or markings, charac- 
teristics of metallurgical structure, and 
minute imperfections which are beyond 
the reach of ordinary magnified 
inspection. . 


202 LAFAYETTE STREET 


NEW YORK 12, Ww. Y 





a} 








trated small-area beam of light. 


a4 











Price 





Postpaid 
$5.15 (25e6d) 


Pickling of Iron and Steel—sy wattce c. Imhoff 
This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickli 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book D 
1213 W. 3rd St. 


equipment. 


epa 





rtment 
Cleveland, O. 
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METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All Purposes 
66 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 













SIMPLEST TIE-UP OF POWER SPEED-PRODUCTION 


Longer life of drive and driven machinery is assured because of simple design and free 
floating load cushions. No other construction so free from power-wasting internal friction. 
L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS—Non-lubricated. Correct misalignment, insure smooth power flow. 
Send for Cataleg and Selector Charts. Special Couplings engineered. Write 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CQ., 5071 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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QUALITY GEARS by 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MAY WE QUOTE YOU... 





This screw-machining plant can become 
an important department of your factory— 
through quick service of your requirements 
for such parts —precision-machined to per- 
fection for immediate trouble-free assembly. 
Secondary operations such as heat treating, 
grinding, drilling—almost any processing 
operations you specify are obtainable here. 
Send your blue prints for quick quotation. 


Pittsburgh 2 


EMSWORTH, 














SEAMLESS 
HIGH PRESSURE 


GAS 
CYLINDERS 


FOR ALL COMPRESSED 
and LIQUEFIED GASES 
DIAMETERS UP TO 13” 


e 
HOT DRAWN 
FROM CARBON MANGANESE 
and CHROME MOLY STEELS 
Carefully Made 
Rigidly Inspected 


Other TISCO Products: 


MANGANESE STEEL CASTINGS 
ALLOY & CARBON STEEL CAST- 
INGS e FROGS e SWITCHES 
SPECIAL TRACKWORK 
MISC. SEAMLESS TUBING 


SINCE @W) 1742 


TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON Ax> STEEL COMPANY 











HiCH BRIDGE, N. J. & EASTON, PA. 


\ 
=m Cyiinder Saies Office { 42nd St. New York 17. 


N.Y 
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MAKE FIXTURES, 
DIES, JIGS 
Quickly-Easily 












COSTS 
PENNIES.. 


SAVES 
DOLLARS 


per square 


















HIGH RED 
HARDNESS! 


REQUIRES 


NO HEAT TREATING “QS ° 
\ 


FANWELD 


THE MIRACLE HARD FACING 
METAL 
FANWELD is the new hard facing metal 
easily applied by acetylene torch. It im- 
parts a durable, wear resistant surface 
that remains hard even under red heat. 
It is unsurpassed for facing worn dies 
and other parts. 


FANWELD is used more and more for 
quickly improvising jigs, fixtures, dies, 











cams and other parts which must resist 
wear. With medium carbon steel and a 
few FANWELD rods, a new part is a 
simple matter of a few hours. No heat 
treating is necessary. Expensive, hard- 
to-machine alloys are entirely eliminated. 


FANWELD contains Tantalum/Colum- 
bium Carbide, which imparts a peculiar 
lubricating action greatly increasing re- 
sistance to wear. FANWELD can be ap- 
plied evenly and smoothly, without holes. 
Find out how FANWELD can help in 
your tool room. Ask for Bulletin F-428. 

METALLURGICAL 


FANSTEEL CORPORATION 


North Chicago, Illinois ¢* Offices in Principal Cities 
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SAFETY erters “AND "Ficures 


(RES. TRADE MARK) 


©25% to 50% more 


service 

© Will not spall, will not 
m m 

e Deeper impression with 
less exertion 

e Any size character from 


1/16” to 1” 
WRITE FOR <WONNINGHAM C0, 
LITERATURE “" Ss SAFETY STEEL STAMPS 


172 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HELP PREVENT AN ACCIDENT TODAY! 











| GALVANIZING CO. 


ALMOND & E. FIRTH STS.—PHILA, PA. 


a.) 


> « 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR EXPORT SHIPMENT 


















































P= PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate smati-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting material. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 

37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa. 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities 

Please Consult Telephone Directory 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 



















































































COWLES 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality Long Service 
The Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 
Also Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 











INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Cester and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 
Penn St., Niles, Obie 








All sizes and finishes 
ALSO WIRE SCREEN CLOTH 


_THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


ou" Full Warehouse Service "We 

BARS * STRUCTURALS 
PLATES*SHEETS 
COLD FINISHED * ETC. — 


Write for Monthly Stock List e 
Sd 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. 


a 
ea ee Br oadway at Lith St. Long | iston a City 2 u. vy. 





ELMONT _R O N O N 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 


ORKS 
EDDYSTONE 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ALLOY and CARBON GRADES 
AS ROLLED, ANNEALED and HEAT TREATED 
MACHINERY STEELS 
COLD FINISHED and HOT ROLLED 


e 
TOOL STEELS 
HIGH SPEED and CARBON GRADES 
DRILL ROD—TOOL BITS—FLAT GROUND STOCK 
SPECIAL PLATES—FLAME CUTTING 
BROACH pee HACK SAWS 


me Bom 


BENEDICT-MILLER, INC. 


M. 4. Phone: MArket 3-6400 © N.Y. Phone: REstor 2-273 
216 CLIFFORD ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


STEEL Novemb 
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A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
si Lou's, missounl, ae 1ee7 


CHIcaGco OTN 


wikk &O 
U. S. A. 


New YOR « 


-~ 


f& + SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE «© PORTLAND | 


genuine KANT-LINK 


SPRING WASHERS 


KEEP BOLTED ASSEMBLIES permanently TIGHT 


BEALL Spring Washers compensate for wear, bolt- 
stretch, corrosion and break-down of finish. They 
meet rigid Army, Navy and Air Corps specifications. 
Available in Carbon Steel, Stainless Steel, Phosphor 
Bronze, Everdur and Monel Metal. Finished in Cad- 
mium Plate, Galvanized, Silver and Parkerized. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT of all standard sizes. 








WIRE US your requirements 


BEALL jgeole) i of oF (Div. Hubbard & Company) 
EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 
















OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES e@ AC and 

DC ARC WELDERS e@ WELDING ELECTRODES 

WELDING POSITIONERS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
INDUSTRIAL CRAWLER CRANES 


4411 W. Natienal Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 














DIFFERENTIAL: 


STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locometives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 


re 
n 


i 














COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


PERFORATED 
TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


PERFORATED METALS 


FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
SEND FOR CATALOG No. 34 


ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 


DIAMOND MFG. Co. 


BOX 32 WYOMING, PA, 
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COMPLETE 
HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 
for Ferrous and 


El 


ev Promptly made to your 
specifications. We can furnish 
any size or style of perforations desired 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ml. 


lS. 


Member Metal Treating Institute 


eo 
ITTSBURGH 


COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 
Bi 49TH st. & AVR PITTSBURGH, PA [ai arama 


1 
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A STURDY WOODEN-SOLE SHOE 


— gives Service at Low Cost 


Although low in price, 
Stahmer's Davenport 
wooden sole work shoes 
give remarkable service, 
are comfortable and long 
wearing. Heavy retan 
uppers; sole leather count- 
ers, cushion insoles; sole of 
selected maple. Many 
other styles including safety 
toe shoes. Write for prices. 


SHOE COMPANY 





F. J. STAHMER 








2371 BOIES AVENUE, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Our Engineering Department has 
long experience in working out difieut 
stamping problems. We want to work 
with you on your development work as 
we have had great success in changing 
our expensive parts and units into steel 
stampings. Our produc- 
tion facilities can amply 
take care of almost all 
stamping requirements. 
Give us the opportunity 
of working with you. 

We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 
90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, Ohio 
on Office: Stormfeltz-Lovely Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 













¢ PICKLING TANKS 
Te ap Ow. we We Coy we. LS 
*ANODIZE TANKS 


HEATING UNITS FOR ACID TANKS 
HEIL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


12303 ELMWOOD AVE. 


The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Sxio’* 








BROOKE 


PIG TRON 


E. & t. BROOKE tRow CO. 
BIRDSBORO, f LA 








“ROLL 
PASS 
vw. tins DESIGN” 


Both volumes include the latest developments 
and investigations involved in roll pass design. 


Professor Trinks, the leading authority on the 
theory of roll design in the United States gives 
the rolling mill industry a complete treatise on 
fact and theory underlying all roll pass design 
including application of rolling principles rather 
than a compilation of passes. 





VOLUME I 
CHAPTER I—Classification and 
2 0 1 Pages Strength of Rolls. 
CHAPTER II—Basic Principles 
7 Tables Governing Entrance and Deforma- 
139 Drawings ssse 


CHAPTER III—Various Princi- 


$5.00 ples Underlying the Process of 


Rolling. 
Postpaid 























HAMMERED FORGINGS 


Gear Blanks, die blocks, crankshafts, forged weldless 
rings, spindles, forgings of any shape or size. 

Forgings machined and/or heat treated. Immediate 
deliveries. 


BISON FORGE COMPANY 


125 MANITOBA STREET BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 








DROP-FORGINGS 


ANY SHAPE ~ ANY MATERIAL - COMPLETE FACILITIES 


Wire for Free Forging Dato Folder. . . Helpful, informative 


JH. W'LLIAMS & CO., “The Drop-Forging People” BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 


CHAPTER I—The Rolling of . 
Square or Nearly Square Sections. V OLUME II 
CHAPTER II—Rolls for Flat 
Sections. 246 Pages 
CHAPTER III—Rolls for Mer- 21 Tables 
chant Bar. 
CHAPTER IV—The Rolling of 7 Charts 
Shapes. 

: : 176 
CHAPTER V—Die Rolling. Illustrations 
CHAPTER VI — Rolling Mill 
Torque. 
APPENDIX (The Rolling of Non- $6.00 
ferrous Metale—Roll Passes for Postpaid 
Seamless Tubes.) 














Written in a manner that will appeal to 
student engineers, roll designers, 
rolling mill equipment and 
mill operating men. 


STEEL 


Book Department 


1213 West 3rd St. Cleveland 13, O. 
204-S. 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
%.i MATER =f, hy 


TE _ avian oe ee 











FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


9 Park Place, New York 7 

Phone—Barclay 7-2111 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 

Phone—Walnut 3300 
Michigan Distributor 

Cc. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 

2009 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 

Phone—Townsend 8-1172 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 








We BUY and SELL 


New Surplus Pipe and Tubes 
Steel Buildings 
Tanks 
Valves and Fittings 
Plates, Bars and Structural 
Steel 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yards, St. Clair County, ill. 





MAKE US AN 


OFFER FOR 
COLD ROLLED 


STRIP STEEL 


S.A.E. 1010 No. 2 Finish 
Slit Edge No. 5 Temper 
Cold Rolled .. . Coils 
23,586 Ibs. —19/64” x .005 
244 Ibs. —1/2" x .005 
444 Ibs.—.520 x .005 
5,353 Ibs.——.580 x .005 


ALL COILS 


IN GOOD CONDITION 





KING LABORATORIES, INC. 
205 ONEIDA STREET 
SYRACUSE 4, N. Y. 





WANTED 


Following used equipment in good 
condition: 


ROLLING MILL—8” diameter rolls 
10” body, 2-High, cold rolling mill 
to operate so as to roll 50 to 75 
feet per minute. 


SLITTER—Gang slitter, similar to Yode! 
type 2-1/2-12 or Waterbury Farrell 
2-1 /2-12 slitter, with recoiler. Either 
of these slitters to handle a coil 12” 
wide and to slit stock up to 1/8” 
thick. Any other good make of 
slitter would be acceptable. 


NATIONAL FORMETAL CO. 
6600 Metta Ave., Cleveland 14, O 

















SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 
Mere URON & STEEL yp 





Deller! INC. Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 





RAILS tauinc 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 


b ome Warehouses 


®*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

*TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE8 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





WANTED 


20 Gauge Cold Rolled 12” x 12” 
or Multiples Thereof, or 12” 
Circles. 


If you have any material close 
to this size, please advise at once. 
Can use up to 50 ton. 


STREMEL BROS. MFG. CO- 
260 Plymouth Ave. 
Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

















DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, inc. 
OF WASHINGTON 
1008 Westers bre 

SEATTUL 4. wase new 














RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 
We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
bars, locomotives, cranes and other rail- 
way material. 
Write, wire or phone for prices 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 


ROLL GRINDER WANTED 


Must be in good condition. Minimum 
30” diameter, 19’ between centers, 
and take a 4’ face wheel. Must have 
crowning attachment. 
FORT HOWARD PAPER CO. 
Green Bay, Wis. 











WANTED 
1—No. 405 OSBORN JOLT ROLL- 
OVER 3,000 Ib. Capacity 
Phone or Wire Collect 


THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY 
Garwood, N. J. 








RELAYING RAILS 


(MACHINED STRAIGHTENED) 
and accessories 


Imwnediate Shipment 


MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
CHARLESTON WEST VIRGINIA 








Wanted 
10 Ton OVERHEAD CRANE 
Approximately 60 foot span, pre- 
ferably 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycles. 
Send complete information to: 


LUBBOCK MACHINE CO. 


P. O. Box 1138, Lubbock, Texas 
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STEEL CAN HELP YOU BUY OR SELL 


Used or Surplus Machinery and Equipment. 


Send in your copy instructions for an 


advertisement in thiscolumn. Your ad will reach the important men in the metalworking 
and metal-producing industry. Write to STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 





November 19, 1945 














Help | Wanted 


Help Wanted 


Accounts Wanted 








Wanted 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


For Midwestern’ wire- 
drawing plant, — capable 
supervising drawing #5 
ferrous and non-ferrous 
rods down to 45 gauge. 


Reply Box 303 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, 0. 








DRAFTSMEN 


Large steel company in Pittsburgh area has 
several opportunities for draftsmen with high 
school or college education and experience 
in the following areas: design of steel mill 
and steel foundry products; railroad track 
accessories; layout and design of steel mills, 
blast furnaces, open hearth furnaces, and 
power plants; design of fabricated concrete 
bars; layout of electric power and control 
equipment; general mechanical design and 
layout. Please submit details, statement of 
experience and education, inexpensive photo- 
graph, and required m um @é gs. 
Address Box 142, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 18, O. 














SHEET STEEL REPRESENTATIVE 
CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


Old established steel warehouse handling 
Sheet and Strip Steel, Coils, Prime— 
Secondary Products. ‘Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Experience essential. Address 
Tg” egg STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 











WANTED: SALESMAN BY LARGE TUBING 
manufacturer of both seamless and welded in 
carbon, alloy and stainless steels. Must have 
Mechanical or Metallurgical Engineering college 
degree, or suitable alloy steel field sales 
ence. Give full details with application. 
Box 265, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 





POSITION AVAILABLE 


for qualified individual experienced in oupervision 
of Board Drop Hammer Shop, Hot Upsetting, 
Forging, Die Design, 


and Estimating. Address 
P. O. Box 1798, Columbus, Ohio. 








IF YOU HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO OFFER 
Use the “Help Wanted” columns - oeem.. 


Your advertisement in STEEL 
you in touch with qualified, high wauboe 


men who have had wide 
various branches of the sist Hateeies 
and Metalworking industries. 














CLASSIFIED RATES 


All classifications other than “Positions Wanted,” 
set solid, minimum 50 words, 5.00, each addi- 


tional word .10; all capitals, minimum 50 words | 
capitals | 


6.50, each additional word .18; all 
leaded, minimum 50 words 7. 50, each additional 
word .15. “Positions Wanted,” set solid, mini- 
mum 25 words 1.25, each additional word .05; 
all capitals, minimum words 1.75, each 
additional word .07; all capitals, leaded, mini- 
mum 25 words 2.50, each additional weed 10. 
Keyed address takes seven words. 
order necessary on “Positions Wanted” ee 
tisements. Replies forwarded without charge. 
ro layed classified rates on request. 

ress your copy and instructions to STEEL, 
— Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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MACHINERY SALESMAN 


Excellent opportunity for advancement 
and a real money-making opportunity 
with old established concern. Apply 
Box 289, STEEL, Penton Bildg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 














OLD ESTABLISHED STEEL WAREHOUSE 
handling Sheet and Strip Steel has opening for 
representative in Indianapolis and vicinity. Ex- 
perience essential. Excellent Ae ay, P= Ad- 
dress Box 261, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


WANTED: STEEL FOUNDRYMAN WITH 
some knowledge of heading and gating of small 
and medium sized steel castings. Permanent posi- 
tion with old established steel foundry. Address 
Box 305, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 











Positions Wanted © 


SALES ENGINEER R WITH TEN "YEARS EX- 
perience in sales, engineerin and manufacture 
of wire and wire specialties desires new connec- 
tion. Particularly experienced on alloy wire spe- 


cialties. Metallurgical engineering graduate. Ad- 
dress Box 283, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 18, 


REPRESENTATIVE WELL KNOWN THROUGH- 


-out Northern Ohio and Southern Michigan, lo- 


om- 


Bldg., 


cated in Toledo, wishes to represent a Steel 
pany. Address Box 246, STEEL, Penton 
Cleveland 18, O 


EXPAND 


YOUR REPRESENTATION 








An advertisement here puts 
you in touch with trained, ef- 
ficient, reliable men looking 
for new lines. Write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 




















Manufacturers’ Agent Available 


Is your District Representation in the lower 
peninsula of the state of Michigan entirely 
satisfactory? Financially sound, well man- 
ned, thirteen year established Manufacturers’ 
Agent in Detroit, with branch office in 
Battle Creek has opening and capacity for 
one or two additional lines of Industrial 
Equipment or Automotive Production items. 
Now handling Flexible Couplings, Oil Filters, 
Hose Coupling Equipment. Experienced in 
Speed Reducer, Power Transmission, Lub- 
ricating Equipment and Fluid Handling 
Equipment lines. Owner-Manager is a journey- 
man machinist and patternmaker by trade, 
with twenty years of industrial selling 
experience. Many excellent personal con- 
tacts. Address Box 306, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, 











MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT: VETERAN, ENG. 
grad. formerly Sales-Engineer with major steel] 
corporation in Kansas-Oklahoma territory is now 
establishing sales agency in same territory and 
desires to represent manufacturers of forgings 
(ferrous & nonferrous), tubular goods and re. 
lated steel products. Address Box 295, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE—ES. 
tablished 10 years can handle to advantage a 
line of bolts, common nuts, screws and special 
headed parts in Southern Ohio. Address Box 302, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 











WANTED: FIRST CLASS CUTTER LINE FOR 
Western Ohio and Indiana or either. Address Box 
800, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 





Opportunities 











Manufacturing connection sought for varied 

line valuable and proven inventions on roy- 

alty basis by. owner having broad experience 

production, distribution new products. 
Address Box 296 


NEW PRODUCTS FOR MANUFACTURE 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio | 
| 











Representatives \ Wanted 





WANTED: REPRESENTATIVES IN SEVERAL 
territories calling on Mill Supply Houses to sell 
a high grade line of High Speed Reamers made 
by a nationally known tool manufacturer. Com-§ 
mission basis. Address Box 301, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. : 


Employment Service 








SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000, POST: 
war plans are creating lifetime opportunities nov. 
This thoroughly organized confidential service o 
85 years’ recognized standing and reputation car 
ries on preliminary negotiations for 
technical and executive positions of : 
indicated, through a procedure indivi 

each client’s requirements. Several weeks st 
required to negotiate and each individual mu 
finance the cost of his own campaign. R 

fee protected by refund provision. Identity cov 















ered and present position protected. Plan nov 
for postwar security. oon only name and 
dress for details. R. ie INC., 110 Del 





ward Bldg., Buffalo . N. 
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CONTRACT WORK 








SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY. .. Since 1905 








Metal Specialties comprised of 

STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 

SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 

or Combined with Non-Metai Materials 
* 


LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRDVINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














Automatic and Hand 
Screw Machine Products 
ms to 214 inches - Any Metal 

rilling and Lathe Work. 


E. J. BASLER CO. 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Plant—Chesterton, Ind. 





Wanted—MANUFACTURER of Sheet 
Metal products who is interested in 
diversifying his line by taking subcon- 
tracts for an established product in 
the building field. At least 10,000 
sq. ft. of one-story floor space will be 
required, with power brake, shear, 
welding and spray painting equip- 
ment. We will furnish steel or you 
may. Sheets will be 16 and 18 gauge. 
Relatively small amount of labor re- 
quired. Long-time outlook with a 
yearly volume of $200,000 to $1,000,- 
000. Inquirer is rated AAA-1. Ad- 
dress Box 304, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 

















Production Capacity 
is open for 
HARD CHROME ° ZINC 
and CADMIUM PLATING 


Quality Work ° Quick Service 


Call, phone or write 


THE ACME PLATING CO. 
1563 East 21st Street 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Cherry 0337 








SCREW MACHINE CAPACITY 
AVAILABLE 


from %” to 4%”, also hand screw ca- 
pacity. Forward samples and blueprints. 


Bridgewater Screw Products Co. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 











Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and _ ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 








McCulloch Mfg. Co. 


Contracting Engineers 
& General Machinists 


200 Old Colony Ave. 
South Boston 27, Mass. 


























oh, ee 
Second Edition, eom- 
pletely revised. Spen- 
sored by the Grinding 
Wheel Manufacturers As- 
sociation. pages, 29 
chapters, 5 appendices, 
436 illustrations and fig- 
ures. Fully indexed. Price 
$3.00* Postpaid. (*plus 
additional 9c for state 
sales tax on orders for 
delivery in Ohio) 


set forth in this new volume. 


must have. 





field of grinding .. . 
heads will show how broad its scope really is. 

Shop executives can turn to this book for practical help 
on everyday grinding problems; grinding machine operators, 
or apprentice operators, can use it to good advantage. Stu- 
dents in trade and technical schools and colleges can profit 
from the operating experience of engineers, designers, foremen and employes as 


GRINDING WHEELS 
AND THEIR USES 


Second Edition — Second Printing 


By Jehnson Heywood 


® The New Book of “KNOW HOW” that “TELLS HOW"— 
a practical volume for every man interested in modern grind- 
ing methods and applications. Today’s production, with a 
premium on “Know How”, depends on men that can do a 
job, or know where to find out how to do #. 

“Grinding Wheels and Their Uses” covers the entire 
a study of the twenty-nine chapter 


This 436 page book, with 29 chapters and 436 illustrations and figures, is the 
only up-to-date book of its kind on the market today. Fifteen tables of Wheel 
Recommendations and 4 other appendices provide working data that every operator 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY!— Orders will be filled the same day received... 
Order now and have this valuable handbook ready for immediate reference. 


STEEL—Book Department—Penton Building, Cleveland, O. 


CHAPTERS 


The Abrasive Materials 
Hew Grinding Wheels Are 


Made 

Theory of Grinding 

Surface Qualities and Finishes 

Selecting the Right Wheel 
For the Job 

Wheel Shapes and Sizes 

Trying, Dressing and Balancing 

Use of Grinding Fluids 

Tool and Cutter Sharpenin 

Shorpening Cemented Carbide 
Tools 

Cylindrical Grinding 

Grinding Cams and Other 
Out-of-Round Surfaces 

Roll Grinding 

Internal Grinding 

Surface Grinding 

*Disk Grinding 

Centeriess Grinding 

*Thread Grinding 

*Gear Grinding 

*Grinding Dies and Molds 

*Lapping 

*Honing 

*Superfinishing 

*Preparing Metallographic 


imens 
Cutting Off With Abrasive 
Wheels 
Use of Abrasives in Non- 
Metalworking Industries 
Grinding Castings, Welds 
and Billets 
How to Cut Costs and Increase 
Production 
Some Tips for Product Designers 
*New chapters added in this 
Second Edition. 


APPENDICES 


Table of Wheel Recommenda- 
tions 

Lapping Compound Recom- 
mendations 


Wheel Breakage ond Safety 


Tips 

Stendard Grinding Wheel 
Markings 
Glossary of Trade Names 
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"The New 


UNIT 


it’s a Cleveland—that means 
Trustworthy Performance” 





As a Contracting Engineer 
would express it:— 


“When we started bringing out our lines of special 
machinery 20 years ago, Cleveland showed us how 
to apply standard worm gear units in place of the 
‘specials’ we had planned to use. 


“Clevelands not only have saved money for our 
customers but have kept our machines in 24-hour 
operation without shutdowns. We install them 
wherever the specifications call for worm gearing. 


‘““Now comes Speedaire—the new Fan-Cooled Unit 
that delivers double the horsepower and enables 
us to make still more worm gear applications. 
Speedaire zs ‘Cleveland’—that means ‘trustworthy 
performance’ in our book.” 


Shall we send illustrated Catalog 300? It contains engi- 
neering tables, charts and complete information on 
Speedaire Fan-Cooled Units. It’s yours upon request. 
The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 3270 East 
80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate: — 











The New 


SPEEDAIRE 


by Cleveland Worm Gear — 
More Horsepower for your 


Dollar! 


The Induction Fan continually re- 
moves heat by means of a high-veloc- 
ity air stream scouring the surfaces 
of the oil reservoir. 


Because Speedaire is Fan-Cooled, it 
will do more work—and deliver up 
to double the horsepower of standard 
worm units of equal frame size, at 
usual motor speeds. 


Speedaire can be installed economi- 
cally on many applications where 
other types have been used hereto- 
fore—giving you the advantages of a 
compact right-angle Drive. 


Speedaire is furnished in 6 standard 
sizes—from 3 to 95 H.P. 





My. THE FARVAL CORPORATION, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 











SPEEDAIRE 


FAN COOLED 


In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS, LIMITED 





SPEEDAIRE 
FAN-COOLED 
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16” TOOL ROOM LATHE 
New and better machines, equipment and methods have boosted American productior 
to an all time high. In the days to come, keen competition will penalize the manufacturer 


who fails to keep pace with this continuing technological advance. New LeBlond Lathes. 4 





will help you keep abreast of the march of production. This is particularly true in the 
tool room where accurate, low-cost production of tools and fixtures is an important factor. 
With new LeBlond Lathes on the 
job, your tool room will be well 


prepared to greet tomorrow. 


AVAILABLE IN 12”, 14”, 16” AND 18” SIZES 


SINCE 1887 


the world has been turning to 
LeBlond for turning equipment. 


* 
WRITE FOR CATALOG! 


coe aa 
CINCINNATI 8, OHIO, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK 6, Singer Bidg., 149 Broadway, WOrth 2-0722 
CHICAGO 6, 20 North Wacker Drive, STA 5561 


OF ACCOMPLETE LINE OF LATHES ) 








Ss 











